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FIRST GENERAL SESSION 
(Monday evening, May 13) 

The first general session of the Fifty-first 
Annual Meeting of the American Library 
Association convened at 8:35 p. m. in the 
Washington Auditorium, Washington, D. C., 
PresIpENT LinpA A. EASTMAN, presiding. 

PRESIDENT EASTMAN: The first number on 
our program is a welcome to Washington by 
a distinguished citizen of Washington, a jurist, 
a member for years of the Library Board of 
the District of Columbia, an orator, and a 
poet in his own right—JupGe WENDELL PutL- 
irs StaFForD, Associate Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the District of Columbia and 
Vice-President of the Library Trustees of the 
Public Library of the District of Columbia. 

Jupce STAFFORD gave his 

ADDRESS OF WELCOME 
(See page 236) 

PRESIDENT EASTMAN: Many fine things 
have come to the whole country from Cali- 
fornia. One of the latest gifts to our nation 
has been the new Commissioner of Education 
and it is my very great pleasure to introduce 
to you tonight Witt1am J. Cooper, Commis- 
sioner of Education. 

Mr. Cooper presented his 

ADDRESS 
(See page 237) 
PRESIDENT EASTMAN presented her 
ADDRESS 
(See page 231) 

PRESIDENT EastMAN: On the fifth of 
April, last month, I was one of a group who 
were privileged to come and help celebrate 
the thirtieth anniversary of Dr. Putnam as 
Librarian of Congress. It is our great regret 
that we have not Dr. Putnam with us tonight. 
He has sent me the following letter : 

“Dear Madam President: If there is an 
occasion upon which I would not willingly be 
absent from Washington, it is during a con- 
ference here of the A. L. A. You and your 
Board know of the obligations which keep 
me away during this time but I could wish 
they might be appreciated by your associates 
at large. Not that my presence is necessary 
to their welfare or to the interest of the 
Program before you. Certainly it is not neces- 
Sary to that part of it which involves the 
Library of Congress, a welcome to it and an 


appreciation of its aims and its resources. 
Indeed, that among its resources which is of 
surpassing significance, its personnel, may be 
disclosed even more effectively in my absence 
than when I am here to absorb the undue 
amount of attention which convention accords 
to a chief executive. 

“T trust, therefore, that in such additional 
impressions as the members of the Association 
now secure of the library as an establishment, 
as an institution, and as a major unit of that 
group which as a whole constitutes the na- 
tional library of the United States, they will 
include a realization of the extraordinary 
ability and the extraordinary quality of the 
men and women composing the staff. 

“With warm wishes for the success of the 
conference and a happy experience for every 
member of it, believe me, 

“Cordially yours, 
“HERBERT PUTNAM.” 

We thought it very fitting that there should 
be at this session of the conference some rec- 
ognition of Dr. Putnam’s thirty years’ service 
to the country through the Library of Con- 
gress and Mr. Bowker has kindly consented 
to present the question to us. 

Mr. Bowker spoke about 


THE LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS 
(See page 240) 

PRESIDENT EastMAN: I hope that you will 
all approve of Mr. BowKer’s recommendation 
(see page 241) by a rising vote. 

The recommendation was carried by a rising 
vote. 


The meeting adjourned at 10:10 p. m. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
(Tuesday morning, May 14) 

The second general session convened at 
10:20 a. m., Presipent Linpa A. EastMAn, 
presiding. 

PRESIDENT EASTMAN: We shall have first 
this morning the annual reports of the Secre- 
tary, Treasurer, and Committees. 

SecRETARY Mitam: As is customary, the 
Secretary presents by title first the Treasurer’s 


Report and the Report of the Finance Com- 
mittee. 


Upon motion regularly made and carried, 
it was voted to adopt these two reports. 


Secretary Miram: I now present the re- 
ports of the various committees of the Asso- 
ciation, which also have been printed here 
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with certain exceptions, namely, reports which 
were not yet ready and will be presented at 
Council meetings later. All recommendations 
are being presented to the Council for con- 
sideration. These are presented merely for 
acceptance. 

Upon motion regularly made and carried, 
it was voted to accept these reports. 


PresipeENT EASTMAN: Mr. SEVERANCE, the 
Chairman of the Committee on Constitution 
and By-Laws, has an amendment to present. 

Mr. SEVERANCE: This is an amendment to 
Section 4 of the By-Laws, which refers to 
chapter dues of affiliated organizations. The 
idea is to encourage affiliated organizations 
to secure large memberships and in order to 
do that, it is felt that after the membership 
reaches a certain number we ought not pe- 
nalize them by asking five cents apiece. 

The Section now reads: “Annual dues for 
each chapter shall be five dollars, and five 
cents for each member of the chapter in 
excess of fifty.” 

We propose to add, “provided the total 
amount shall not exceed fifty dollars.” 

The Section as amended would read like 
this: 


“Annual dues for each chapter shall be five 
dollars, and five cents for each member of the 
chapter in excess of fifty, provided the total 
amount shall not exceed fifty dollars.” 

I move the adoption of this amendment. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 


Mr. SEVERANCE: There is one other amend- 
ment to Section 14 of the By-Laws. I would 
say, preliminary to this, that at the Midwinter 
Meetings, the Committee on Sections of the 
A. L. A. made a report that was adopted by 
the Council, and in that report was this con- 
sideration: the number of signers required for 
a petition on behalf of those who wish to 
become a section would have to be one hun- 
dred, certainly not less than seventy-five or 
sixty, and further that the consideration of 
such request be not referred to special com- 
mittees but to the Committee on Committees. 

This was so referred and your Committee 
on Committees made the report to the Council 
yesterday, and some discussion was given to 
it by the Committee on Constitution and By- 
Laws. I shall read that Section 14 so that 
you may have the information at hand before 
I present the new Section. 

“Section 14. Petitions for the establishment 
of sections shall be presented only by members 
actively engaged in the work of the proposed 
section and by not less than twenty-five such 
members. Before such a petition be granted 
by the Council, it shall be referred to a special 
committee, to be appointed by the president, 
which shall investigate and report to the 
Council as to the desirability of such section. 
The Council shall have power to discontinue a 
section when, in the opinion of the Council, 
the usefulness of that section has ceased.” 


Notice that the number of signers required 
is twenty-five and that the petition shall be 
referred to a special committee in the original. 
In the recommendation of the Committee on 
Sections, the recommendation is made that 
this be referred to the Committee on Commit- 
tees. Your Committee on Constitution and 
By-Laws does not feel that the Committee on 
Committees is the proper committee to which 
to refer the request for a section and neither 
do we think that it is necessary to have a 
special committee but that the Council already 
has a committee, and it is proposed in this 
By-Law to have the request or petition pre- 
sented to this Committee, which is already in 
existence, so that the new section would read 
like this, to be substituted for the original 
Section 14: 

“Section 14. A petition for the establish- 
ment of a new section should state clearly the 
purposes and the need of the proposed section. 
The petition should be signed by not less than 
fifty members of the A. L. A. who are 
engaged in the work of the proposed section, 
and who thereby signify their intention of 
becoming charter members of the section. 
Before such a petition be granted by the 
Council, it shall be referred to the standing 
committee of the Council, which shall investi- 
gate and report to the Council the desirability 
of such section. The Council shall have 
power to discontinue a section when, in the 
opinion of the Council, the usefulness of that 
section has ceased.” 

This is signed by the Committee: H. O. 
Severance, chairman; A. L. Bailey and R. K. 
Shaw. 

I move the adoption of the report. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

PRESIDENT EASTMAN: We have a resolu- 
tion which Dr. Hit has to offer. 

Dr. Hit: Two very familiar faces are 
missing at this meeting, namely, Mrs. Edith 
Wallbridge Carr and Mr. Henry J. Carr.* It 
is the first time in many years that they have 
been absent. 

Mrs. Carr has attended thirty-eight meet- 
ings of the American Library Association. 
Her husband tops her by four, having 
attended forty-two meetings. Mrs. Carr in all 
these years—a great many of them at least— 
has taken care of the attendance register and 
several other forms of statistics. 

Mr. Carr has been a member of the Asso- 
ciation for just fifty years, having joined in 
1879. He attended both the Washington con- 
ferences—in 1881 and in 1914. He has missed 
but eight meetings out of the fifty to have been 
held up to this time and three of those hap- 
pened before he was a member of the Asso- 
ciation. He has occupied every position within 
the gift of the members. He has been recorder 
and secretary and treasurer and vice-president 
and president of our Association. 








*Died May 21, 1929. 
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Mr. Carr at the moment is seriously ill. 
Mrs. Carr is in attendance. I wish to offer 
a telegram that should be sent by the Associ- 
ation to Mr. and Mrs. Carr, which is as 
follows: 

“Learning that illness prevents you from 
attending the fifty-first conference of the 
American Library Association, the member- 
ship present, some twenty-five hundred strong, 
at the first business session sends words of 
cheer and encouragement, coupled with the 
sincere wish that Mr. Carr may be restored 
to health and activity and that both of you 
may be ready to participate in the California 
conference of 1930.” 

I move, Madam President, that the Secre- 
tary forward this telegram at the earliest 
possible moment to Mr. and Mrs. Carr. 


The motion was seconded by Mr. Sever- 
ANCE and carried. 


PresIpDENT EASTMAN: We begin now our 
joint session of the Special Libraries Associ- 
ation and the American Library Association. 

I think there has been nothing in the prepa- 
ration of this conference program which has 
given me greater satisfaction than the prepa- 
ration of this joint program of our two associ- 
ations. I am one of those who can say that 
I am sure there is a great deal for the two 
associations to gain, each and both of them, 
through cooperation. 

I am sorry that the President of the Spe- 
cial Libraries Association is not with us this 
morning but he is very ably represented by 
his Vice-President, Mr. ANGUS FLETCHER, and 
I shall now turn the meeting over to Mr. 
Fletcher to introduce the speakers. 

CHAIRMAN FLETCHER: May I at once recip- 
rocate on behalf of the Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation the words you have spoken with 


regard to cooperation between these two great 
bodies. 


Mr. LypENBERG presented his address on 
THE SPECIAI. LIBRARY IN THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 
(See page 241) 


CHAIRMAN FLETCHER: This subject seems 
to be one of great interest and I desire, on 
your behalf, to extend to Mr. Lydenberg our 
very hearty thanks for his interesting and 
valuable address. 

Dr. Julius Klein, who is on the program 
as the next speaker, was unfortunately unable 
to attend this conference, but we are very 
fortunate in having here Dr. Epwarp E. 
Hunt, who has undertaken to speak in his 
place. Dr. Hunt was the expert on scientific 
management at the World’s Economic Con- 
ference in 1927 and is the Secretary of the 
Hoover Committee on Recent Economic 
Changes, the report of which I understand 
will be released tomorrow. Dr. Hunt is also 
an author. One of his books is entitled War 
bread, a name which to me, at any rate, has 
a profound significance. I feel it indeed a 
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privilege to be able to present to you Dr. 
Hunt. 
Dr. Hunt presented his address on 
RECENT ECONOMIC CHANGES 
(See page 245) 

PRESIDENT EASTMAN resumed the chair and 
presented AnGus FLETCHER, who gave a 
REPORT ON THE CONFERENCE OF THE ASSOCIA- 
TION OF SPECIAL LIBRARIES AND INFORMATION 
BUREAUX, OXFORD, ENGLAND, SEPTEMBER, 1928 

(See page 248) 

PRESIDENT EASTMAN: The A. L. A. Com- 
mittee on Work with the Blind has requested 
the American Foundation for the Blind to 
make a survey of library work for the blind 
in this country. We are fortunate indeed in 
having with us this morning the Director of 
that survey and it is my very great pleasure 
to introduce to you Rosert B. Irwin. 

Mr. Irwin spoke about the 
SURVEY OF LIBRARY WORK FOR THE BLIND IN 

THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
(See page 250) 

PRESIDENT EAstMAN: I welcome this op- 
portunity to present to you the Chairman of 
our Local Committee, Dr. Georce F. Bower- 
MAN, of the Public Library of the District of 
Columbia. 

Dr. BowERMAN made several announcements 


and the meeting adjourned at 12:15 p. m. 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 
(Thursday morning, May 16) 

The third general session convened at 10:30 
a. m., Presiprent Linpa A. EASTMAN, pre- 
siding. 

PRESIDENT EastMAN: I have the very 
great pleasure of introducing and turning this 
meeting over to your First Vice-President, 
Matcotm G. Wyer, Denver Public Library. 

Mr. Wyer: It is well, during a conference 
devoted to library topics, to pause for a 
moment and to devote at least one session to 
the literary or bookish features of our work, 
giving an opportunity for authors to meet with 
us and to speak to us—authors who are so 
closely associated with us because they write 
the books with which we work and who have 
that close mutual interest with librarians. 

I have the pleasure of introducing Mr. 
HERMANN HAGEpoRN, director of the Roose- 
velt Memorial Association. 

Mr. Haceporn spoke about 

BUILDING UP THE ROOSEVELT MEMORIAL 

COLLECTION 
(See page 252) 

CHAIRMAN WryerR: One of the very best 
and most interesting of recent biographies of 
George Washington is The family life of 
George Washington. This was written by a 
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gentleman who has long been a student of the 
life of George Washington and who also is 
very greatly interested in the City of Wash- 
ington. For many years he has been associ- 
ated actively with the Fine Arts Commission 
in developing the plans for this beautiful city. 
I am very glad to introduce Dr. CHARLES 
Moore who will give an 


ADDRESS ON GEORGE WASHINGTON 
(See page 254) 

CHAIRMAN Wyer: Proressor Eric KELLy, 
to whom the Newbery medal was awarded 
for his book The trumpeter of Krakow, will 
give a word of greeting to this session. 

Mr. KeELty gave his 

ADDRESS 
(See page 256) 

CHAIRMAN WyeErR: Mr. Meyer has a mat- 
ter to present. 

Mr. Meyer: I know that if I mention the 
name of Miss Bogle there will be an instant 
response in the mind and heart of every one 
of you, a response made up of kindly 
thoughts, of gratitude for favors rendered, 
for difficulties which she has helped us to 
overcome. 

Miss Bogle, as you know, has _ passed 
through a very painful, long continued and ex- 
pensive period of illness. I am glad to say 
that she is now on the way to recovery and 
has entered on a period of convalescence that 
we hope will be brief and that she will be 
back at Headquarters for her duties where 
everyone tells me she is so much missed. 

I know that a message from this assembly 
to Miss Bogle would give her very great 
pleasure. 

I therefore move that we request the 
President and Vice-President jointly to send 
a message of greeting and good cheer to Miss 
Bogle as expressing the wish of this assembly. 

The motion was seconded and carried by a 
rising vote. 

The meeting adjourned at 11:40 a. m. 


FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 
(Saturday morning, May 18) 


The fourth general session convened at 
10:15 a. m., Presment Lrnpa A. EASTMAN, 
presiding. 

PRESIDENT EASTMAN: We are grateful to 
the governors, quite a large number of whom 
responded to our request to send official dele- 
gates. 

The day after the President met with us in 
the grounds of the White House, I received 
this message for the Association. It came 
just too late for the last general session and 
so had to be held for this morning. 

“My dear Miss Eastman: Please extend 
my cordial greetings to the librarians of the 


United States now in conference in Wash- 
ington and my best wishes that fresh inspira- 
tions in their uniquely important educational 
field may be derived from their discussions. 
“Yours faithfully, 
“HERBERT Hoover.” 


Mr. Rancxk: I have been asked, on behalf 
of the Council, to present the unanimous vote 
of the Council at its meeting last night for 
the nomination of Mr. Herpert Hoover as an 
honorary member of the American Library 
Association. When this matter was under dis- 
cussion last night attention was called to Mr. 
Hoover’s interest in libraries. He is, as we 
know, distinguished in many directions but he 
is not so generally known as the founder of 
one of the most important, if not the most im- 
portant library on the World War. He started 
this work in 1914 soon after he got into Bel- 
gian relief work, and there is now at Stanford 
University, California, one of the great world 
collections. 

He started this off with a contribution of 
$50,000 and has been giving his personal at- 
tention, as I already stated. This collection 
now numbers about 2,000,000 pieces, more than 
1,000,000 manuscripts, 12,000 books in the 
Russian language; 47 countries and nations 
are represented in the collection and over 
1,000 societies with their publications. 

As you know, Mr. Hoover is a distinguished 
author. His Principles of mining has gone 
through ten or twelve editions. To me one of 
the most amazing things of his amazing career 
is his translation from the Latin, assisted by 
Mrs. Hoover, of the work of Agricola, that 
magnificent and splendid volume which few 
libraries, I regret to say, have the privilege 
of owning. 

These are some of the things that led us to 
believe that he was worthy of honorary mem- 
bership in this Association. 

I might add, in conclusion, that this Asso- 
ciation has, so far as I can recall, elected in 
its whole history only eleven persons to hon- 
orary membership. The list includes Henry 
Barnard, the first Commissioner of Education 
in the United States; President Eliot of Har- 
vard University; Daniel Coit Gilman, the first 
president of the Johns Hopkins University; 
Bishop Vincent, the founder of Chautauqua. 

At the present time there are only two hon- 
orary members with us, Mr. Charles Alex- 
ander Nelson, one of the founders of the 
Association in 1876, and Mr. Frank A. Van- 
derlip who organized the finances and col- 
lected the millions of dollars for the library 
work in the World War. 


In view of these facts the Council unani- 
mously nominated Mr. Hoover for honorary 
membership and I move, Madam Chairman, 
that the Association elect him this morning. 

The motion was seconded by H. H. B. 
Meyer and carried by a rising vote. 
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PRESIDENT EASTMAN: 
resolution to present. 

H. H. B. Meyer: I have the honor to re- 
port the nomination by the Council of Dr. 
T. P. SEVENSMA, the librarian of the Univer- 
sity of Amsterdam, now the librarian of the 
League of Nations at Geneva, as a corre- 
sponding member. 

According to our Constitution, the nomina- 
tion is made by the Council, presented to some 
general assembly of the Association, and there 
voted upon. 

I so move. 


The motion was seconded by Samuet H. 
RANCK. 


The question was put and the motion car- 
ried. 

PRESIDENT EASTMAN: Every institution and 
association needs the thoughtful and careful 
objective study of its activities and its oppor- 
tunities by those who are not intensively con- 
cerned with its inner workings. This Associa- 
tion is extremely fortunate in having with it 
today one such friend of the American Li- 
brary Association, who has consented to come 
and share with us some of his thoughts about 
some of the activities and related activities of 
the American Library Association. It gives 
me very great pleasure to introduce Dr. 
FrepERICK P. Keppet, President of the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York. 

Dr. KEPPEL presented an address on 

ADULT EDUCATION AND READING COURSES 

(See page 257) 

PRESIDENT EASTMAN: One of the reading 
courses to which Dr. Keppel has referred is 
one of the most used and most useful. There 
isn’t a person in the audience who isn’t aware 
of the usefulness of the reading course, Psy- 
chology. 

Another fine book on adult education, one 
which I think has the most serious considera- 
tion, is The meaning of a liberal education. 
We are fortunate in having the author of 
these two works, Mr. Everett DEAN Martin 
of the People’s Institute, New York City, 
who will now talk about 

A LIBERAL EDUCATION 
(See page 260) 

H. H. B. Meyer: Madam President, as 
this is an open meeting of the American Li- 
brary Association, I should like to make the 
motion that Mr. Martin’s paper be printed as 
a pamphlet.* 

GrorGE BowERMAN: 
ond that motion. 


Mr. MEYER has a 


I would like to sec- 


*Printed in’pamphlet form by the American Library 
Association, 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
Single copy, 25c; 10, $1.50; 50, $6; 100, $10. 

Also printed in Adult Education and the Library, 
July, 1929, 

A companion article, delivered by Mr. Martin at 
the annual meeting of the American Association of 
Adult Education, appears in the Journal of Adult 
Education for June, 1929, with the title, “The 
Dangers of Democracy.” 
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The question was put and carried by a ris- 
ing vote. 

PRESIDENT EASTMAN: 
imous vote. 

I am glad to introduce to you Davip Law- 
RENCE of the United States Daily. 

Mr. LAWRENCE gave his 

ADDRESS 
(See page 265) 

PRESIDENT EASTMAN: We shall now have 
the report of the Committee on Resolutions, 
Mr. AYER. 

Tuomas P. Ayer: The Committee on 
Resolutions presents the following report: 

That the members of the American Library 
Association now in session desire to express 
their hearty appreciation and approval of the 
arrangements for its Fifty-first Annual Con- 
ference. The selection of the national capital 
as a place of meeting affords the opportunity 
for visiting this most beautiful American city 
and keeping us in touch with its development 
and growth. 

We have enjoyed the parks, the drives, the 
roses and iris, the green of the trees and the 
sweep of the open spaces. We have revisited 
our national shrines and renewed our political 
faith. Be it, therefore, 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Associa- 
tion be extended to the Chairman of the Local 
Committee, Dr. George F. Bowerman, his 
associates, and the Libraries of Congress, of 
the Federal Departments, and of the District 
of Columbia for the effective organization 
which has afforded us the opportunity for 
seeing the sights and enjoying the hospitality 
of social gatherings which have made this en- 
joyable conference; 

That the Association again expresses its 
gratitude for the continued grants from the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York and other 


I think it is a unan- 


foundations for generous support and en- 
couragement of the library movement in 
America ; 


That the Association express its apprecia- 
tion and pleasure in the presence of visiting 
librarians from overseas and for their inter- 
esting and valued contributions to the program 
and discussions ; 

To the various hotels of the city, whose 
managements have contributed to our comfort 
and service; and, last but not least, the Asso- 
ciation desires to acknowledge its deep obliga- 
tion to the press for its full and excellent 
reports of the conference proceedings. 

PRESIDENT EASTMAN: You have heard the 
resolutions. 

H. H. B. Meyer: I move their adoption. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 


PRESIDENT EAstTMAN: I believe that R. R. 
Bowker has one more resolution to present. 
R. R. Bowker: I have been asked by the 
Committee on Resolutions to add a few words 
to what you have heard in memory of those 
who are no longer with us. As this Associa- 
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tion becomes greater with the passing years, 
reaching now toward 12,000 membership, and 
with no less than one-quarter participating in 
this great conference, we must miss more and 
more of the faces with whom past meetings 
have been associated. 

There is one face and name known to you 
all, happily still in the land of the living, 
whom we oldsters greatly miss, whom you all, 
I think, miss, for Henry J. Carr, now ill, a 
member of the Association for all but three 
of its early years, has been at the head of the 
Honor Roll of Attendance which Mrs. Carr 
has kept for these many years, attending forty- 
two out of the fifty conferences up to last 
year, and therefore missing only five in his 
attendance while Mrs. Carr, kept from us by 
her sympathetic attendance on him, was sec- 
ond on the roll with thirty-eight. 

You will miss his face but the Council has 
sent to him a word of remembrance. 

It has been impossible with this increasing 
number, for the Committee on Resolutions to 
submit a necrology to you but there is one 
name so closely associated with Washington 
that I have been asked to mention it—the 
name of William Dawson Johnston to whom 
Commissioner Cooper paid tribute, you will 
remember, on our first evening meeting. Com- 
missioner Cooper gave him credit for the 
organizing work in that library of education 
which it is hoped will become the foremost 
in the world. Dr. Johnston after that pursued 
a varied career in many libraries in many 
parts of the country until he went to Paris to 
organize there the American Library in Paris, 
becoming afterward the representative of the 
Library of Congress in Europe, and coming 
back to Washington for service within our 
national library. 

Therefore, it seemed that this conference 
should not pass without a word as to Dr. 
Johnston and I know those who are left 
behind will have your sympathy and I know 
you will be glad to have the Committee on 
Resolutions, as it has suggested, make also a 
resolution which will show your remembrance 
of those who have gone before. 

PRESIDENT EASTMAN: May we have a mo- 
tion on Mr. Bowker’s resolution. 

H. H. B. Meyer: I move its adoption. 

The motion was seconded and carried by a 
rising vote. 


PRESIDENT EASTMAN: We shall now hear 
the report of the Committee on Elections 
from Mr. WHITMORE. 


Frank H. WuitmMore: On the basis of the 
4,404 votes cast, you have elected the follow- 
ing officers: 


OFFICERS 


President 
Andrew Keogh, Yale University 
New Haven, Connecticut 


Library, 
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First Vice-President 
Everett R. Perry, Los Angeles Public Library 
Second Vice-President 
Jennie M. Flexner, New York Public Library 
Treasurer 
Matthew S. Dudgeon, Milwaukee Public Li- 
brary 
Trustee of Endowment Funds 
John W. O'Leary, Chicago Trust Company, 
Chicago 
Executive Board 
Linda A. Eastman, Cleveland Public Library 
Judson T. Jennings, Seattle Public Library 


Council 
Robert J. Usher, Howard Memorial Library, 

New Orleans 
Charles H. Compton, St. Louis Public Library 
Halsey W. Wilson, H. W. Wilson Company, 

New York 
Essae M. Culver, Louisiana State Library 

Commission, Baton Rouge 
R. R. Bowker, The Library Journal, New 

York 

PRESIDENT EASTMAN: When one serves on 
one of the boards of this American Library 
Association with a fellow member, he gets 
to know that fellow member pretty well. It 
is with the greatest pleasure that I tell this 
audience that it has elected for the presid- 
ing genius for the coming year a man whose 
good sense and whose _liberal-mindedness 
augur for the best year that the American 
Library Association has ever had. I have 
asked Mr. Wyer to conduct to the platform 
your next President. 

Mr. Keogh, I delight in turning over to you 
the gavel of the American Library Associa- 
tion. 

AnpREW KeocH: Madam President, I 
deeply appreciate the honor that the Associa- 
tion has conferred upon me in making me its 
President for the coming year and it is a 
pleasure to be inducted into office by one for 
whom I have always had a deep personal and 
professional regard. 

I am sure that the other new officers share 
my feeling of gratitude and my sense of re- 
sponsibilty imposed by your vote of confi- 
dence, and that they join me in pledging our 
time, our thought, and our energy to our new 
duties. In their name, as well as in my own, 
I ask the help of the Association, not only of 
the Boards and the Committees upon whose 
assistance we know we can count, but upon 
every member in improving the work of our 
Association and in extending. its influence. 

Happy memories of the present extraordi- 
nary meeting will be with us stimulating us 
and encouraging us until we have to give an 
account of our stewardship a year hence. 

The meeting adjourned at 11:55 a. m. 






































GENERAL SESSIONS—PAPERS 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 
By Linpa A. Eastman, Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 


The programs of our fiftieth anniversary 
and of the succeeding conferences have given 
us some very fine historical summaries of the 
development and achievements of libraries in 
America. Tonight I am going to invite you to 
take a forward look toward the future of 
library service as it should be or it may be. 

Before looking ahead, however, will you 
consider for a moment the present-day status 
of the two countries with which we are 
chiefly concerned, Canada and the United 
States, and in contrast picture if you can, 
the conditions which would prevail today if 
American libraries had never been developed. 
Consider the state of libraries in Europe at 
the time of the first settlements in America. 
Suppose that in the centuries which have fol- 
lowed, there had been little or no development 
in library methods and administration, what 
would be the condition of America today? 
Some libraries would undoubtedly have grown 
up here, but their sixteenth or seventeenth 
century methods of organization would min- 
imize their value even to the privileged few 
having access to them; public libraries, school 
libraries, and most of the specialized libraries, 
as we know them, would be non-existent, and 
the public at large would still be without 
library service. 

The supposition brings the instant realiza- 
tion that the America which would exist 
under those conditions would be very different 
indeed from our America as it is, and that 
progressive library methods and organized 
book service have been really potent factors 
in the rapid development of this western con- 
tinent. There come to mind the many Amer- 
icans of note who have been influenced def- 
initely, in their education and in their life 
accomplishment, by their reading in libraries. 
Daniel Webster, Horace Greeley, William H. 
Prescott, Henry Thoreau, Walt Whitman, 
Edward Eggleston, Robert Collyer, Thomas 
A. Marshall, Edward Everett Hale, Lew 
' Wallace, James Whitcomb Riley, James J. 
Hill, John Burroughs, Henry Adams, Brander 
Matthews, Thomas A. Watson, Thomas Edi- 


son, Luther Burbank, Sir William Osler, 
Andrew Carnegie, Henry Barnard, Henry 
Morgenthau, Josephine Preston Peabody, Jo- 
seph Pulitzer, Will Durant, Meredith Nichol- 
son, Robert Haven Schauffler, David Bispham, 
Fannie Hurst, E. G. Stern, Mary Antin, 
Morris Gest—these are but a few of the names 
of those who have influenced American life 
or letters in notable ways, who have acknowl- 
edged their debt to libraries. 

Has not each one of us also encountered 
signal instances of lives which have been 
given definite direction or impulse through 
their use of libraries? And how about our- 
selves? What and where would we be today, 
in our individual development, had we been 
without the book contacts which libraries have 
brought us? Is it not certain that our mental 
horizons would be greatly circumscribed, our 
interests and our opportunities for following 
them fewer, all of our life plans vastly dif- 
ferent, had we been deprived of libraries and 
library books? 

I sometimes try to picture my home town 
as it would be had it been without a public 
library for the last sixty years; it would not, 
it could not be the town it is today, and I 
seriously doubt whether it would now be 
known as “the city of good will.” Such 
thoughts are antidotes to discouragement, at 
times when progress seems slow. 

Now let us look to the ideal future, when 
library service has become all that it should 
be. What are some of the things we shall see? 
Every town and village will have its library, 
adequate to its needs, when supplemented 
by its county library or its state library; 
every city a complete library system reaching 
all of its citizens; all rural districts, even the 
most remote, served by library station, book- 
car or book post, and generously supplied with 
books from the township or county library, 
which, in turn, can look to its state library to 
supplement its resources; every school, col- 
lege, and university with a live working 
library as its palpitating heart; reference 
libraries in all museums and research institu- 
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tions; in other institutions, institutional libra- 
ries or library stations adapted to their par- 
ticular purpose and needs; special libraries of 
other kinds, many more than at present, serv- 
ing commerce, industry, and government. 

Now think of all of these libraries, sufficient 
in number and so distributed as to bring 
books within reach of every inhabitant of our 
two countries, and think of them as each an 
ideal library of its kind. They will be housed 
in rooms and buildings which are adapted to 
their uses, attractive, comfortable, and in good 
taste, and with an atmosphere of inviting hos- 
pitality. Each library will have a supply of 
books sufficient for meeting the active current 
demands, while county, state, and national 
libraries will furnish a supplementary supply 
oi less-used books, and interloan systems will 
be so perfected that special books needed for 
a serious purpose by any individual can be 
procured from some library for him without 
undue delay. What will it not mean to reach 
a point where the fine art of substitution need 
no longer be overdone, but readers may know 
that it will be possible to get through their 
library, and within a reasonable time, any 
really worth-while book they may want? En- 
thusiastic appreciation of libraries will be 
much more general when that day comes. 

These ideal libraries presuppose ideal libra- 
rians and library staffs, experts adapted to 
their particular jobs and prepared for them 
by education and special training—children’s 
librarians, school librarians, special librarians, 
and general librarians, catalogers, bibliogra- 
phers, readers advisers, reference librarians, 
and all the rest—more scholarly, probably, than 
most of us now are, and adding to a broader 
knowledge of books and of library technique, 
a mastery of practical psychology and a gen- 
uinely human and responsive interest in other 
people’s problems. 

What will be accomplished by these ideal 
libraries and librarians? Contemplate the re- 
sult of a few generations in which every 
individual, from early childhood on through- 
out his life, has had available the delights 
and benefits of good books, with expert ser- 
vice to fit them to his needs—the right book 
at the right time, when that inscription, writ- 
ten for one library, truly applies to all: 

“They leave the tumult and the fret 


Of things, who pass beneath this stately 
portal. 


Nor then, all years to come, can they forget 
These golden hours among great books im- 
mortal.” 


Can we doubt that even many of the less 
intelligent would profit by such intimate life- 
time associations ; that the gate of opportunity 
would open for many of the under-privileged; 
that research and true scholarship would be 
greatly aided to the end of solving many prob- 
lems for the whole world’s betterment? 

We have been thinking of the full develop- 
ment of library service for the United States 
and Canada; but if this Association is to 
justify its name of the American Library 
Association, should we not include also the 
neighbor across our southwestern border, and 
consider our entire continent? Since the visit 
of our library friends from Mexico last year, 
a number of prominent Mexican librarians 
have joined our Association. I hope many 
of you may have had the privilege of hear- 
ing, during his recent visit to this country, 
Dr. Moises Saenz, of the Department of 
Education and “the dominant figure in the 
Mexican educational movement.” I am sure no 
librarian could fail to be deeply moved by 
his statement, in explaining how exploitation 
of the masses has long been an underlying 
cause of Mexican difficulties, that “Land and 
Books” was his battle cry. “Land and Lib- 
erty,’ he said, had been fought for valiantly 
by our forefathers, but liberty he was sure 
would follow as soon as education can pre- 
pare the way for it, so “Land and Books” 
expresses the summum bonum for which he 
is striving for his people—“‘Land and Books.” 
Speed the day when Mexico has the books 
it needs! Let us give our Mexican fellow 
workers a warm welcome to our midst. 

Perhaps we should not even confine to this 
North American continent our little prog- 
nostication of a desirable future. Throughout 
the entire world, the interest in libraries—the 
realization of the need of them—is quicken- 
ing. In the last decade several European 
countries have made remarkable progress in 
giving free book service. The American Li- 
brary in Paris and the Paris Library School 
have served their purposes with notable re- 
sults. Our Fiftieth Anniversary Conference 
initiated a movement toward a world fellow- 
ship of librarians that has already led to 
the calling of the World Library and Bibli- 
ographical Congress to be held in Rome nevt 
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month, which will be attended and participated 
in by a number of those here present. What 
is to be the outcome of that international 
gathering, and of its possible successors? Time 
will tell, but the keen interest of the library 
leaders of many countries indicates that the 
results of their assembling and discussing both 
common and divergent problems, may be far 
from negligible in its eventual effect on this 
whole world’s future. 

Whether we may wish it to be so or not, 
American librarians must also face the fact 
that even here at home, the every-day func- 
tioning of the progressive libraries is bearing 
fruit in an ever-enlarging circle of readers 
who are attempting to form intelligent opin- 
ions on social, governmental, national, and 
international questions and relations, to an 
extent which indicates the inescapable impli- 
cation of libraries in general world affairs, 
and which emphasizes our obligation to make 
certain that these libraries contain the latest 
and most reliable information on all questions 
of real consequence. 

Am I magnifying the importance of libra- 
ries and their potential influence on local, 
national, and world progress? Is it possible 
to magnify them unduly? If libraries are the 
repositories of the knowledge and the wisdom 
of the world, and if they can become still 
more active agencies in the diffusion of this 
knowledge and wisdom, can their importance 
be overestimated or overemphasized ? 

It is a long, long look ahead, to any near 
approach, to say nothing of ultimate attain- 
ment, to the ideal conditions and influence of 
libraries. But this is an age when long dis- 
tances are traveled swiftly; and are the hin- 
drances to progress a whit more difficult than 
those which are being successfully overcome 
in many other fields of endeavor? Honesty 
compels the immediate answer that they are 
not. 

When we think of the library developments 
of the last ten years and compare them with 
those of previous decades, we realize that the 
process of acceleration is really well under 
way, and that it is for us to utilize the cumu- 
lative forces which are now active. 

This brings us back rather abruptly to our 
immediate objectives. For vistas of inspiring 
goals are often reached only by tortuous ways, 
where the path is sometimes visible but a few 


steps ahead; but to see each next step clearly 
and to keep steadily on, means finally to arrive. 
Our immediate objectives, then: first, definite 
progress for each of us in the daily tasks in 
which we may demonstrate the value and 
effectiveness of our particular bits of library 
service. These tasks are as varied, nearly, as 
are the thousands of individuals who are 
performing them. We deal with books and 
with people, and with the records which 
make our work with both effective, and 
even these records are instinct with mean- 
ing and interest. We are fortunate that 
the most routine drudgery of library processes 
are less deadly in their monotony than the 
mechanical processes of industry, less exacting 
than many of those in the processes of science; 
the latter comparison was illustrated for me 
recently by a description of the chemical and 
mathematical operations in the preparation of 
a serum for inoculation for colds, involving 
the isolation of several varieties of bacilli, 
and their combination, in exact proportions of 
two millions of one kind of these infinitesimal 
microbes, three millions of another, two mil- 
lions of a third, and so on, to obtain the 
desired result. By contrast, no library process 
is so complicated or so taxing. Comparison 
with the various other fields of human en- 
deavor does indeed throw highlights on many 
enviable features of library work as a voca- 
tion. I read recently in an article on teaching, 
that “any career seriously undertaken threat- 
ens to narrow the range of one’s interests, 
to diminish the scope of one’s sympathy, and 
to make one the victim of routine.” It seems 
to me that all this is less true in our pro- 
fession than in most others. 

For the library executive it is not monotony, 
but on the contrary, the great diversity and 
multiplicity of tasks, which have to be reck- 
cned with, and the additional fact that these 
tasks are so often involved with much detail 
of a nature difficult to delegate. Job analysis 
is complicated here by the ever-shifting char- 
acter of the problems involved, yet, neverthe- 
less, thorough-going job analyses should 
reveal underlying principles and suggest meth- 
ods of procedure which might greatly aid the 
librarian who is himself unable to pause in 
the constantly increasing pressure of work, 
to make these analyses himself. Job analysis 
of the administrative work of libraries is a 
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most important field of research which we 
should like to recommend to the graduate 
schools. The person who evolves a formula 
for administering a library successfully on 
eight hours a day will be forever famous. 
Meantime, library executives must all continue 
their efforts to make more effective their own 
and their assistants’ work, to key up their 
organizations to the constantly changing con- 
ditions and demands. I believe it is true that 
library work, to be progressive, must also be 
creative and constructive, and therein lies 
much of its fascination. 

Whether in executive or other positions, 
our first objective must always be real prog- 
ress for whatever work we are personally 
responsible; this usually entails coordinated 
effort with other workers, and this means 
planning, and cooperation. In addressing a 
group representing such a diversity of posi- 
tions and library conditions, we must in the 
brief time at our disposal keep to very gen- 
eral terms, each of us making the specific 
application to our own work. There are few 
of us, however, whose work is isolated, and 
it is my belief that work of superior quality 
on the part of any member of a library staff, 
must make for advancement of the entire 
organization and raise the general level. Each 
of us, too, is a representative of our library 
when outside of its walls, and the education 
of a “library minded” public is a part of the 
work of all of us. 

Working for one’s own library means work- 
ing also for one’s clientéle, which may embrace 
the personnel of school or a neighborhood, of 
an entire university, or a city, or a state, as 
the case may be. This tests our intelligence, 
our adaptability, and our capabilities, for we 
must identify ourselves with this clientéle, 
make its interests our interests, if we are to 
make our library as useful to it as is possible. 

Next to our local library welfare and its 
community interests, come the more general 
interests of our Association. Our constitution 
defines our objectives here very concisely—‘“to 
promote library service and librarianship.” 

Today the A. L. A. is an association of 
eleven thousand men and women who are 
attempting to pool their professional informa- 
tion and experience and to utilize it for the 
common good. Several hundred of its mem- 
bers are working on its sixty-odd boards and 


committees, and its services now require a 
departmentalized staff of over fifty employes 
at Headquarters. Its services are rendered 
both to its membership and to the general 
cause of library advancement. 

Many of its major undertakings in the past 
few years have been made possible by grants 
from the Carnegie Corporation and gifts from 
other sources for these specific purposes: the 
work of the Survey, the Board of Education 
for Librarianship, the curriculum study and 
the textbooks, the Board on the Library and 
Adult Education, the Readable Books and 
Reading Habits studies, and the Reading with 
a Purpose Courses, library rehabilitation 
in the flood area, the international library 
cooperation, the Paris Library School. Some 
of these projects have been completed or are 
approaching completion, and are standing the 
test of practical usefulness. Notwithstanding 
some strident criticism of the Survey and the 
textbooks by non-participants, would any of 
us be willing now to do without them? I 
have yet to learn of any library staff which 
submitted careful answers to the grilling ques- 
tions of the Survey, which did not profit by 
the self-analysis required, and which does not 
now constantly consult the Survey volumes 
for the information it gives on other libraries; 
and while no one has claimed perfection for 
the textbooks, they will be considered indis- 
pensable tools of the library schools and of 
most libraries until such time as their use 
may possibly result in producing better ones. 

The grants made for the other special 
activities have been for stated amounts or 
periods, and were given for specific investiga- 
tions, experimental and demonstration work. 
The experimental periods are drawing to a 
close and these funds are being rapidly ex- 
hausted. We are now faced sharply with the 
necessity of stringently curtailing some of 
these special activities, or of finding the 
means for their continuance. 


One of their results has been to bring pres- 
sure for similar attention to other phases of 
library work which need promotional and 
advisory aid. Among the insistent demands 
are those for a school library department at 
Headquarters, a children’s library department, 
a department or specialist on college and uni- 
versity libraries, and one on work with the 
foreign born. Plans for some of these have 
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already received approval of the Executive 
Board and the Council, while committees have 
requests for others prepared for Council con- 
sideration at this meeting. The Secretary, in 
his annual report mentions several more, a 
few out of many, projects which should be 
undertaken and developed, each of which 
would benefit our library cause in some fund- 
amental way—but every single one of all 
those is dependent on more funds. 

An objective of the immediate future seems 
clearly to be the securing of more funds for 
the A. L. A. “The most beautiful idealisms 
flounder unless properly financed.” That bug-a- 
boo of finance! We meet it at every turn, in 
the administration of our own libraries as well 
as in that of our Association. We cannot 
brush it aside with the declaration that it is 
not our responsibility, for it is to a certain 
extent at least, the very real responsibility of 
each and every one of us. And why should it 
not be? Librarians can hardly expect exemp- 
tion from the problems both of financing and 
of proper use of funds, which are common to 
workers in nearly all fields of human en- 
deavor. Why not face these problems bravely ? 


It is possible that psychoanalysis might re- 
veal a curious sort of communal fear complex 
in connection with this question of finance, and 
that this fear complex might be dispelled to 
great extent, by bringing it out into the open. 
Let us look for a minute at the abstract facts. 
We are confident of the value and the need of 
libraries and of library service, a value and a 
need already demonstrated in many ways, and 
capable of further demonstration. We know 
them to be a fast increasing necessity of this 
modern world. There is plenty of wealth 
which is still unappropriated, and much which 
is being put to far less desirable uses. There 
are people who are seriously studying the 
question of the best disposal of their money. 
No apologies are needed for voicing the 
claims of libraries. It is a question of mak- 
ing the right contacts, of getting the real in- 
terest of generous people with means at their 
disposal. We hear almost daily of large sums 
being donated for a multitude of other pur- 
poses. We are not making a personal plea, 
and why should we hesitate about setting 
forth the needs of the work to which we are 
devoting our own efforts. 

The way of financing the A. L. A. seems 
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to have been made fairly simple, if it is acted 
on in time. We were informed when the Car- 
negie gift of the million dollar endowment 
was made, that another million would be 
forthcoming if the Association secures one 
million from other sources. Because of their 
belief in the desirability of interesting many 
people in library development, the officials of 
the Corporation are willing to credit toward 
the fund all new memberships, capitalized at 
twenty to one, and the Association now has 
to its credit nearly a quarter of the needed 
million. Mr. Wheeler, one of our Endowment 
Fund Trustees, has made a plan for sustain- 
ing members, whose dues are one hundred 
dollars annually, and contributing members 
paying twenty-five dollars each year, these 
amounts to count for two thousand dollars 
and five hundred dollars respectively, toward 
the fund. 

Now if only fifteen per cent of our mem- 
bers will each get one contributing member at 
twenty-five dollars per year, the fund will be 
assured; or if only four per cent of our 
number secure each one sustaining member, 
the deed will be done! 


I fully realize the counter claims of our 
individual libraries, coming as I do from a 
library which has never until very recently 
had any endowments at all, and from a com- 
munity whose education in thinking of the 
public library as an institution requiring en- 
dowments, has only just begun, but I am 
convinced that the A. L. A. appeal will not 
be detrimental to the local interests but will 
rather aid them, by emphasizing the impor- 
tance of libraries everywhere, and arousing 
pride in helping the home town as well as 
the national work. 

Speaking of national work, it is appropriate 
here to note the splendid example Dr. Put- 
nam has set us, in the special gifts and en- 
dowments which he has been securing for 
our Congressional Library. Cannot our com- 
bined membership of eleven thousand do as 
much for the A. L. A.? “If you're talking 
to a great many people you’ve got to be very 
positive,” as Christopher Morley says. I hope 
to be forgiven if I have appeared to be 
didactic, and I beg of you to take my plea 
seriously, for it scems to me that we are at 
the parting of the ways, whence we go either 
backward or forward—and there is need for 
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us to go on. Can we not have a vigorous 
committee of volunteers, to help carry Mr. 
Wheeler’s plan to completion? I leave the 
matter in your hands. 

We have a vision of libraries so function- 
ing everywhere as to make a better world; its 
people happier, more intelligent, peaceful, and 
prosperous. We soar on the wings of ideal- 
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ism, to find ourselves brought down with a 
bump on the rock of practical reality. But let 
us take a firm foothold on that rock and 
from it go confidently forward, with eyes 
on the vision which still gleams bright ahead, 


“And ere it vanishes 
Over the margin, 
After it, follow it, 
Follow the gleam.” 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME 


By Jupce WENbDELL Puiips 


STAFFORD, Associate Justice, 


Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, and Vice-President, Library Trustees, 


Public Library of the 


District of Colwmbia 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 


In the name of the Public Library of the 
District of Columbia I bid you welcome to a 
place which is yours as much as ours, the 
most beautiful city in the world, everybody’s 
Washington. Our own beloved and super- 
excellent librarian has often demonstrated to 
Committees of Congress that Washington has 
more intelligence and fewer libraries than any 
town of its size in the whole United States. 
What inference should be drawn from these 
two facts remains a subject for annual dis- 
cussion. You will see therefore that Wash- 
ington is the very place where your conven- 
tion should be held. 

From my long acquaintance with your pro- 
fession I can bear witness that you have a 
zeal which I am sure Saint Paul would have 
called a zeal according to knowledge. Your 
fervor is apostolic. You see clearly that the 
end and aim of all human progress is to make 
two libraries grow where only 
before. 

Acting upon a shrewd hint I consulted one 
of those enterprising newspaper interviewers 
and obtained from him a questionnaire to be 
submitted to our public library force. I was 
assured by him that full answers to these 
questions would supply me with material that 
could be woven in a brilliant pattern into the 
web of my discourse. Let me read the ques- 
tions. 


How many librarians, large and little, will 
probably be here? 

How many places will they come from? 

If you should add all their mileages to- 
gether how many laps would it make around 
the globe? 

Who is paying their expenses? 

How many have seen Washington before? 


one grew 


How many are thinking of coming here on 
their wedding journey? 

How many libraries are represented? 

How many volumes are contained in all the 
libraries put together ? 
on the United States Capitol hold them 
all? 

How many are all the readers in all the 
libraries ? 


What is the total yearly output of these 


libraries ? 
How many 
abroad ? 


How many mechanics have been helped to 
solve their problems? 
How many persons in their first or second 


childhood have been led to read a good book 
in place of a poor one? 


How many hours of the old, the sick, or 


the lonely have been brightened by their 
thoughtfulness ? 

How many orators have had their speeches 
prepared by members of this Association? 

Is there any question within the bounds of 
human knowledge that could not be answered 
by some one who will be here? 

If one man knew all that is contained in all 
the books in all these libraries where would 


the people put him, the White House, the 
Senate Chamber, or St. Elizabeth’s? 


I remembered however that the force would 
be so excited over the prospect of meeting you 
and so busy getting ready to entertain you 
that the questionnaire would probably lie 
neglected, and that some of the questions only 
the Recording Angel would be qualified to 
answer. And so I decided to take refuge, as 
poorly informed speakers always do, in plati- 
tudes. I welcome you therefore as the pur- 
veyors of all honest and useful information, 
the disseminators of impartial truth, a body 
of men and women having no party to serve, 
no creed to advocate, no proposition to prove 
—whose motto consists of one word onlv. the 


fruitful ideas have been sent 
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original motto of our most famous university, 
Veritas. 


Many centuries ago a zealot appeared in 
the streets of Alexandria carrying in one 
hand a pitcher of water and in the other a 
lighted torch. “What are you going to do?” 
cried the amused onlookers; and she an- 
swered: “I am going to drown hell and burn 
up heaven, that God may be loved for him- 
self alone.’ Members of the American Li- 
brary Association may you go on with your 
zealous work until every fools’ paradise and 
every man-made hell shall disappear, and the 
truth shall be loved for itself alone. 


I was strictly enjoined by the appointing 


power that these brief remarks must be closed 
by a sonnet. Here it is: 


WASHINGTON TO YOU—ALL 


The cherry-blossoms left their love for you— 

So sorry not to meet you. Other things, 

We have, almost as lovely,—glistening wings 

Of dogwood in green hollows,—heavens all 
blue— 

Most of the time. Your sweet nothing-to-do 

Should make you happy. Here tradition flings 

Her splendor on the past, and each heart sings 

Of all the golden years will bring to view. 

Take, for remembrance, everywhere you roam, 

Three things that never disappoint the eye, 

Or fail to make Americans at home: 

A constant shaft in the inconstant sky, 

A temple with a river flowing by, 

An undissolving cloud, the great gray dome. 


ADDRESS 


By Witt1aM J. Cooper, United States Commissioner of Education 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 


“Never explain,” said Elbert Hubbard, 
“your friends don’t need it and your enemies 
will not believe you anyhow.” Doubtless the 
advice of the sage is sound. Yet some expla- 
nation of my interest in your convention is in 
order. Perhaps I may assume that this audi- 
ence of librarians has had no reason to be 
unfriendly to the United States Bureau of 
Education and is not sufficiently acquainted 
with the incumbent commissioner of education 
to warrant his claiming you as friends. Per- 
haps the length and character of this address 
will determine whether you join one or the 
other of Hubbard’s classifications or remain 
neutral. There are three chief reasons why 
I am here. 

First, I am much interested in library serv- 
ice. To the friends of libraries who have 
preceded me in the commissionership I trust 
you will find it proper to add me. So far as 
I can learn every one of my seven predeces- 
sors was interested in one way or another in 
libraries. My immediate predecessor, John J. 
Tigert, went out of his way at the fiftieth 
anniversary celebration of the opening of the 
Grand Rapids Public Library in 1922 not only 
to put himself on record but to summarize 
the contributions of his six predecessors to 
the library movement in America. He called 
especial attention to the part which Henry 
Barnard and John Eaton played in the 1876 
conference out of which grew the American 


Library Association. General Eaton and Dr. 
W. T. Harris both served also as associate 
editors of the Library Journal. To Dr. Elmer 
E. Brown, the fifth commissioner, is rightly 
due the credit for the reorganization of the 
library of the Bureau of Education. About 
this, however, I shall speak later. Dr. 
Claxton, the sixth commissioner, was respon- 
sible for stimulating an interest in the ex- 
tension of library facilities to rural areas—a 
subject upon which he addressed you at your 
1914 convention in this city. Finally in speak- 
ing for himself Dr. Tigert said: “Should 
the present commissioner of education fail to 
see, as all of his predecessors have seen so 
clearly, that the library and the school are 
vitally and essentially connected in effective 
public education he would misinterpret, con- 
fuse, and dishonor the office to which he has 
been called and would become an _ ignoble 
apostate from the succession of great men 
who have preceded him.” 

To such a confession of faith I also sub- 
scribe. I think its most important aspects lie 
ahead of you. In rightly solving your prob- 
lems I am vitally interested. For example, I 
think your splendid service in adult education 
will be extended until libraries will be en- 
riching the lives of practically all adult 
Americans. I realize fully that recent studies 
do not indicate as much public interest in 
reading books as in reading newspapers and 
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the so-called popular magazines. For this our 
current notions of schools as courses to be 
completed is to blame. The conception of 
education as a life activity, however, is rapidly 
gaining ground. This will improve the situ- 
ation for librarians. I think also that through 
you more than through any other agencies we 
shall improve the readiug tastes of the pres- 
ent-day American. No one regrets more than 
I that a great conference of outstanding citi- 
zens of our neighbor Canada has found it 
advisable to establish a commission to devise 
ways and means “to exclude undesirable mag- 
azines published in the United States.” As 
reported in the Christian Science Monitor, 
“Magazines which are filled with salacious 
material, murder, robbery, and crimes of every 
sort, must not be permitted to cross national 
borders, declares the Canadian National Coun- 
cil of Education.’* 

In the preliminary report by Dr. Gray 
and Miss Monroe on their Reading interests 
and habits of adults I find this comment upon 
the character of the material read by those 
persons whose habits were studied: 

“Magazines, which are read by about 75 
per cent of adults, contain material varying 
all the way from the classic to the cheapest 
type of sensational articles. A study of cir- 
culation data shows that the so-called popular 
middle-grade magazines are published in 
greatest numbers. The eight or ten magazines 
which are usually recognized as superior have 
relatively small circulations. Studies made of 
the current events type of magazine show 
that their contents are more valuable and 
cosmopolitan than those of newspapers. In- 
quiries made of children and parents reveal 
the fact that a surprisingly large number of 
the cheap, sensational types of magazines are 
subscribed for regularly or purchased at the 
newsstand. The prominence of these mag- 
azines on the home library table suggests the 
urgent need of campaigns among adults to 


elevate their tastes and to stimulate interest in 
magazines of a better class.”** 


A second reason for the interest of the 
Bureau of Education in the work of libra- 
rians is that the Bureau wishes to serve li- 
brarians in extending library influence. More- 
over, it is anxious to be helpful to you in 
services which cannot be performed at all by 
private agencies and by your own library 
associations or cannot be performed as well 


*“Education Becomes News.” School and Soci- 
ety, v. xxix, no. 750, May 11, 1929, p. 616. 

*Gray, William S., and Monroe, Ruth. The read- 
ino interests and habits of adults. pp. 265-266. 
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as by a governmental agency. You have in 
mind, I am sure, the fact that such an impor- 
tant thing as Cutter’s Rules for a dictionary 
catalog was published by the Department of 
the Interior through the Bureau of Education 
and that the Bureau itself has devoted many 
bulletins to certain aspects of library work. 
For instance, statistics of public, society, and 
school libraries have been published at inter- 
vals between 1909 and the present time. Lists 
of libraries and librarians have been printed 
from time to time in the Educational Direc- 
tory. Lists of books suitable for various types 
of school libraries have been issued as bulle- 
tins of the Bureau. Lists for home reading 
courses and special bibliographies having to 
do with such subjects as vocational guidance, 
higher education, etc., have been issued as 
need arose. The surveys made by the Bureau 
in recent years have given attention to the 
library and the library service of the educa- 
tional institutions studied. 


More recently some of your members have 
brought to the attention of the present Com- 
missioner the need of extending the Bureau’s 
service. For instance, through the courtesy 
of Miss Guerrier I have had opportunity to 
learn what the Boston Public Library has 
been able to do in opening up the government 
publications to its patrons. It has been sug- 
gested that the Bureau of Education should 
devise ways and means of making information 
in government publications available to more 
readers. 


Should the Bureau of Education study such 
devices as are brought to its attention by 
librarians throughout the country and spread 
the information resulting from such studies in 
the form of leaflets? Or is this a function 
of established magazines devoted to promoting 
library service? If there is work which we 
ought to do that we have not done I hope the 
convention will feel perfectly free to bring the 
matter to the attention of the Commissioner 
or his superior officer, the Secretary of the 
Interior. If any service the Bureau has ren- 
dered in the past can be improved your criti- 
cism is invited and will be valued. We do 
not seek new fields of endeavor. Our pres- 
ent staff is overtaxed in discharging present 
duties. But if you can show that the people 
at large will benefit by further service, I be- 
lieve that the Congress will extend it to you. 
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To the third reason for my interest in your 
convention, I have already referred. It is 
the specialized library maintained by the Bu- 
reau of Education. This is one of the world’s 
great libraries in a narrow field—that of edu- 
cation and administration of schools and col- 
leges. Here is a great depository of original 
reports, catalogs, and textbooks without ac- 
cess to which the history of American educa- 
tion cannot be written. The second commis- 
sioner, General Eaton, wrote in his annual 
report for 1882-83 as follows: 

“The library, since 1870, has gathered these 
documents, reports, bulletins, catalogues, cir- 
culars, announcements, programs, etc., and 


has preserved them carefully. In addition 
copies of earlier editions or series have been 


Catalogs of Colleges 
Universities, an 


Volumes Teachers Colleges 
CEs cibics.c psa canbe 4,849 
a ks dk avian ak Si 19,914 
EE 5 b5000% cheaedes'e 24,763 


Commissioner Eaton also realized the im- 
portance of preserving the periodic literature 
in education. 

“The value of such publications,” he wrote, 
“as preserving the very ‘age and body of the 
time’ in which they appear and recording 
countless facts, opinions, names, and dates 
that would otherwise be lost beyond recall, is 
conceded in all other branches of study and 
must, of necessity, be allowed in this subject 
also. By exchange, subscription, purchasé, and 
gift, the library now possesses and is daily 
adding to a collection really unique in the 
world; by no means complete, for there are 
important lacunae that may never be filled, 
but, despite these, more full, various, and valu- 
able than that in the possession of any cor- 
poration or individual.” 


Dr. Elmer Ellsworth Brown, who became 
Commissioner of Education in 1906, was a 
distinguished scholar in the field of the his- 
tory of education. This led to increased em- 
phasis on the importance of the library. Dr. 
Brown obtained from the Library of Congress 
a trained man, Mr. W. Dawson Johnston, to 
reorganize the library and to build up the weak 
places in it. At the meeting of your associ- 
ation in 1908, Mr. Johnston gave some ac- 
count of his work. At that time he explained 
that many duplicates not needed by the library 
had been given to other libraries throughout 
the United States and that many libraries had 
donated to the Bureau’s library documents 
either of no interest to them or duplicates. 
From one library alone he reported receiving 


sedulously sought and obtained, never at great 
expense of money, but often by much expen- 
diture of time and management. In this way 
the collection of state reports, city reports, 
college catalogues and publications, academy 
catalogues, and programs and circulars of 
professional and special schools now in the 
possession of this library is far superior, in 
quantity, quality, and interest, to any other 
general collection in the world, and in most 
cases more complete than the series belong- 
ing to the offices and institutions in correspon- 
dence with the Bureau.” 

Commissioner Eaton’s successors have fol- 
lowed the same policy until at the present 
time Miss McCabe of the Bureau’s library 
staff reports catalogs of colleges, American 
and foreign, and school reports of states, 
cities and towns, as follows: 


School a Catalogs of 
ity and Foret 
State Town Universities 
1,365 2,935 
1,000, 9,000 
2,365 11,935 1,750 


440 pieces. From the Harvard University 
Library he was able to obtain 155 books and 
documents to increase the Harvard collection 
in our library. He called attention to material 
in isolated libraries that might for the good of 
the cause of education be donated to the Bu- 
reau’s library, mentioning in particular an 
oration on education by David McClure 
printed in Northampton, Mass., in 1783, “the 
only copy of which known to me,” said Mr. 
Johnston, “is as good as lost on the shelves 
of an obscure New England village library.”* 

To these collections of college catalogs and 
school reports have been added excellent col- 
lections of the proceedings of educational 
associations. The future historian of Ameri- 
can education, however, is likely to get his 
most accurate picture of elementary schools 
from a study of the textbooks used. The in- 
fluence of McGuffey’s Readers, for instance, 
is popularly known at the present time. The 
Bureau of Education has the best collection 
of textbooks used in American schools. At 
the present time our library contains 7,295 
textbooks cataloged and approximately 8,500 
on the shelves not cataloged. One of the 
important pieces of work waiting to be done 
is to catalog these books and issue bibliogra- 
phies in the various school curriculum fields 
of reading, spelling, arithmetic, etc. When 





*“The Library of the Bureau of Education,” 
Educational Review, December, 1908, p. 453. 
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this work has been done we should like to 
enlist the interest of all librarians in helping 
us to locate copies of American school text- 
books which we do not possess in order to 
complete our files. 

I have come before you this evening, then, 
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not merely to wish you well and express my 
readiness to serve you if I can, but to enlist 
your interest in helping us develop in Wash- 
ington one of the world’s great collections of 
books—the only library of the history of the 
American school. 


THE LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS 
By R. R. Bowker, Editor, Library Journal 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 


One face, one voice, one presence, one 
force above all others we miss here and 
throughout this occasion. Thirty years ago 
the superb new home of the Library of Con- 
gress had been built, under the skillful engi- 
neering ability of Bernard R. Green, the steel 
stacks of his invention had been installed and 
900,000 books from the crowded library room 
in the Capitol had been moved into the new 
building. The House Beautiful waited the 
Interpreter. There came to it a man, a man 
among men, whom many of us know as a 
friend among friends, the man of destiny for 
the work. A man of vision, a dreamer of 
dreams, he dreamed true, and what has al- 
ready been realized in successive years you all 
know, all libraries know, all the library world 
knows. 

This quiet, modest man, whose thirtieth an- 
niversary of service some of us had the honor 
to celebrate last month, has asked that no 
more bouquets be now thrown at him. But, 
with President Eastman, I feel sure that you 
would not willingly let this occasion pass 
without tribute of honor from this conference 
to Herbert Putnam. He has himself defined 
his chief work as the every-day task of an 
executive, of smoothing out molehills rather 
than conquering mountains, and of discovering 
quality and giving it freedom in his staff. 
Thus he has given to all librarians an example 
which is well worth following and which has 
won for him and for the work which he heads 
affectionate loyalty and devoted service, which 
has also won for him the high respect of the 
Congress, and for the national library which 
bears its name, faith and unquestioned support. 

It is to his unexploited personality and to 
his self-effacing service that we owe the un- 
exampled growth, in size, in quality, and in 
influence, of this great library center, which 
by next year will contain 4,000,000 books, a 


million maps, and treasures manifold through- 
out its many departments, each headed by a 
chief of first rank in his field. It thus wins 
parity with the great foreign libraries—the 
British Museum, the Bibliothéque Nationale— 
and its ever-increasing collections and ever- 
widening influence will more and more put it 
in the van beyond rivalry. In the past five 
years especially wonderful things have come 
about. Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge, 
giving to the Library the beautiful auditorium 
within its walls and generously endowing its 
music division, is making here, with the help 
of the Friends of Music in the Library of 
Congress, a national center of music. The 
Library of Congress Trust Fund, started with 
the $100,000 which with the death of its gen- 
erous originator, James B. Wilbur, only last 
month becomes the absolute property of the 
Library, has grown by successive beneficences 
into the means of establishing Chairs through 
which men eminent in letters and the arts will 
place their knowledge and experience at the 
service of visiting scholars and the library 
world. Near the library building will come 
the magnificent Shakespeare collection, housed 
also by the generosity of its donor, Henry C. 
Folger, an extraordinary recognition from the 
commercial metropolis of the country to the 
fact that here is to be the cultural metropolis. 
From all quarters, abroad as well as at home, 
the Library is being enriched by gifts of 
books and documents and source material 
which make it a repository of history and 
biography, American and international. In 
mutual work with the British and French 
national libraries, in relation with Spain and 
the Spanish-American peoples, in cooperation 
with the Vatican Library, the Library of 
Congress is of world service and may well 
be the pride of Washington and of America— 
and not least of those who as members of this 
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Washington conference are privileged to see 
for themselves the fruits of the administration 
by Herbert Putnam of the public trust which 
thirty years ago was committed to him by 
President McKinley. 

And Washington, as future generations look 
back, may owe to Librarian Putnam another 
service. When, at the instance of Washing- 
ton, L’Enfant laid out the new capital on the 
unique plan—‘Paris superimposed upon Phil- 
adelphia,” as has been said—of the checker- 
board or gridiron, overlaid by wheel spokes 
radiating from the Capitol and the Executive 
Mansion, placed at Washington’s desire a mile 
apart lest the Legislature should be too close 
for the comfort of the Executive, the author- 
ities naturally assumed that the high ground 
of Capitol Hill was to be the major residence 
portion, the government offices occupying the 
plain by the Potomac shore. The Capitol 
was made to front the East, and Crawford's 
statue of Freedom faces the sunrise and the 
thirteen original states, and turns its back 
upon the thirty-five states which have made 
the nation an empire, stretching from the At- 
lantic to the sunset at the Golden Gate. The 
Hill plateau, neglected by fortune, long served 
for the quiet residences of Washington fami- 
lies, each house occupying its block. The Li- 
brary of Congress was the first public build- 
ing east of the Capitol, to which will presently 
be added not only the library annex and the 
Folger library building, but the Hall of Jus- 


tice for the Supreme Court. With the devel- 
opment of the Library of Congress, through 
Dr. Putnam’s vision into a radiating center 
of research and home for scholarship, there 
may be realized the fine plan of Mr. Leland 
for the cloistered housing of a company of 
scholars as well as the residences of men of 
letters and science, many already drawn to 
this part of Washington by the magnet of 
the Library. Thus, while the Capitol and the 
lower level remain the seat of government 
and politics, there may come to be on the 
higher level a seat of scholarship and cul- 
ture, making Washington a twin city which 
will represent both the practicality and the 
ideality of our people, the Capitol itself, fin- 
est building in the finest of capitals, being 
the binding link. Here may also come natur- 
ally the seats of the learned societies and of 
other cultural associations whose - *tional in- 
fluence will radiate from the nation’s capital. 
In the accomplishment of this vision no one 
should have and will have a larger share of 
credit than the every-day executive of the 
present, the dreamer of dreams for the future, 
the nation’s librarian, Herbert Putnam. 
Madam President: At your behest, I pro- 
pose that this conference of the American 
Library Association, through its Secretary, 
send to Dr. Putnam its message of remem- 
brance, of appreciation, of good will, of high 
hope, that his present achievement may be 
fulfilled in the greater work of the future. 


THE SPECIAL LIBRARY IN THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 
By Harry Mitrer Lypenserc, Public Library, New York City 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


It would perhaps be inaccurate or mislead- 
ing to say that the importance or significance 
of the special library in the public library de- 
pends on the age of the latter. But it cer- 
tainly is an assertion you will all accept if 
I call to mind that two variable factors in the 
part the special library in the public library 
plays in the life of the community are first, 
the age of the latter; and second, its adapta- 
tion to the special needs of the community. 

Given sufficient funds and complete com- 
mand over circumstances, I fancy it would 
not be difficult to construct and develop an 
ideal collection of books suitable to the needs 
of—of what? It is a favorite charge of some 


otf our Jeremiahs that we are becoming stand- 
ardized and systematized to such an extent 
that individuality is completely suppressed, 
though I doubt if there are many who would 
support the thesis that the collection of books 
ideally adapted to Portland, Oregon, would 
necessarily be ideally adapted also to Port- 
land, Maine, that the reading habits and de- 
mands of Riverside, California, would be the 
same as those of Riverside, Massachusetts. 
Nevertheless I certainly should enjoy the 
privilege of standing by and playing the part 
of an unofficial observer when one of us, or 
some of us, was or were, given the opportu- 
nity of bringing together an “ideal” collec- 
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tion. Would it be divided quantitatively or 
qualitatively? Would you say that every 
class, from Bibliography and Collected Works 
through the very last of the nine hundreds 
was to have the same number of books as 
each of the other classes? Or would you 
devise some system of weighting, so that each 
class should have the same amount of money 
spent on it or be brought to the same impor- 
tance or significance? No doubt that it would 
certainly be built like the “One-Hoss Shay.” 


“‘Fur,’ said the Deacon, ‘’t’s mighty plain 
Thut the weakes’ place mus’ stan’ the strain; 
’N the way t’ fix it, uz I maintain, 

Is only jest 
T’ make that place uz strong uz the rest!’” 


All right. You’ve made the ideal collec- 
tion, set it down in a place fitted for it, and 
now are given the opportunity of doing the 
same for another community. Both are tasks 
accomplished. 

Please tell me then how near together those 
two collections will be at the end of five or 
ten or twenty years? No one with eyes to see 
or tongue to speak will doubt that at the end 
of any period they will have diverged in ma- 
terial and significant fashion. How far this 
divergence will have gone and what particu- 
lar shapes it may take will depend on several 
factors. On the personality of the librarian, 
for instance, and on his command of his cir- 
cumstances. On the part the library plays 
in the intellectual life of the community and 
the way it reflects the community needs and 
demands. On the way the community has 
succeeded in defining its needs and making 
them vocal. On the ability of the librarian 
to foresee and make material future develop- 
ments in thé community’s attitude towards 
books. 

But every man, woman, and child among 
us will assume that within the general collec- 
tion that marked the beginning of every pub- 
lic library, there will have developed various 
special collections, some of which may have 
risen to heights sufficient to justify calling 
them special libraries. Not a librarian worthy 
of membership in this Association but has 
from the beginning of his control over his 
collection thought and pondered about devel- 
oping it to fit the people among whom its 
life is cast. Not one of us has failed to see 
that his own personal likes and dislikes in 
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book selection are to be set aside in favor of 
the likes and dislikes of the community, the 
hopes and fears of the town folk. 


Navigation and the building of wooden 
ships are topics one would expect to find coy- 
ered in the libraries of coast towns of Mas- 
sachusetts and Maine, metallurgy and metal 
using industries in Pittsburgh rather than 
studies of mass production agriculture, fur- 
niture construction and design in Grand Rap- 
ids rather than deep sea fisheries, mining and 
ore extraction in Denver rather than the 
growing of citrus fruits, and so on until your 
fancy tires. The offerings of the library 
must be tied with the thoughts and wants of 
the people it stands among. 


Of course we have been thinking here solely 
about special libraries conceived, formed, de- 
veloped, cultivated within the public library 
as a result of definite determination and voli- 
tion on the part of the general library. It 
is a horse of a decidedly different color if 
he wanders into the paddock and announces 
that he is a gift horse, even perhaps adding 
that a really curious soul may look into his 
mouth. Gifts that constitute special libraries 
within public libraries are less subject to 
actual control and shaping perhaps than the 
purchased collections, more the result of the 
fancies and opportunities of the individual 
collector. Happy the librarian who sees the 
gift horse amble down the road, work his way 
through the paddock gate, and furnish assur- 
ance not only that the transfer of title is to 
be made easily and without flaw, but the bill 
for fodder and equipment is to be met from 
funds that come with the nag himself! Thrice 
happy is he if he can be sure that this special 
library so presented is one that meets with a 
welcome from the people it is to live among 
and whose needs it is to help supply. 


And the corollary of that assertion is 
equally true, namely that it is the community 
as a whole that must be kept in mind rather 
than any particular group. If the library is 
supported by the community, a proper balance 
must be kept between the needs of all the 
people and the demands of any particular 
group, however vociferous and insistent and 
ingenious in formulation of desires that group 
may prove to be. To be sure, one must re- 
member that libraries work with books, the 
printed page, and when this means of expres- 
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sion has not been used to set forth the needs 
of any particular group, the librarian is freed 
from blame if no books for that group appear 
on his shelves and if many books for another 
group stand forth and call emphatic attention 
to their presence. It is much easier, for in- 
stance, to buy books for teachers than for 
blacksmiths. 


No one knows today what a blacksmith is, 
you say? Admitted, and I'll substitute for 
the blacksmith the man with the sign “Flats 
Fixed” in front of his shop. Either of them 
will certainly typify the class of worker who 
can scarcely be described as “book minded,” 
as contrasted with the teacher or the designer 
of furniture or textiles or the professional 
man whose wants are normally answered in 
books and who naturally turns to the printed 
page for help in his problems or suggestion 
as to development or retrospect. Granted 
that the plasterers in your home town out- 
number the electricians, and granted that your 
book balances give you a free hand as to 
purchases, I doubt if any of us would insist 
on buying books on plastering to an exact 
ratio in excess of books for electrical work- 
ers measured by their numerical excess. As 
a practical matter every one of us knows that 
certain classes of workers find books of less 
importance to their daily occupation than do 
other classes, and no sensible man is ever go- 
ing to insist that the number of these workers 
is ever going to stand as the measure of their 
importance in the field of book selection and 
the specialization of the general public library. 
To put it in another way, we'll all agree that 
the number of books available must _ be 
weighed in marking the limits of specializa- 
tion for the library quite as keenly as the 
number of actual or potential borrowers or 
readers. If books are few in a given field it 
is only fair to expect the librarian to make 
a reasonable effort to supply enough to meet 
the demand, and if the field should prove to 
be so thoroughly covered that the very rich- 
ness defeats itself no one can blame the libra- 
rian if he confines his efforts to selecting 
rather than completing to the latest edition 
and to every variant of type or style. 


And that latter suggestion brings up con- 
sideration of the question as to when the gen- 


eral public library is to decide the book needs 
of any part of the community are too special 
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for it to cater to. No one can complain if 
it does not supply credit rating books, They 
couldn’t be bought, even if the librarian set 
out to get them. And they are too special 
and too intimate a tool to justify spending 
public money on, even if they could be pur- 
chased by any one with sufficient funds in 
hand. And no one would think for a moment 
that the library ought to try to provide 
enough copies of the United States Pharma- 
copaeia to let every druggist in town send in 
to borrow it as occasion demanded. And the 
local advertising agency expects as a matter 
of course to supply its own copies of the 
American Newspaper Directory or similar 
foreign books. But how about the situation 
when the dictionaries and books of travel are 
called on in unprecedented fashion because an 
ingenuous circulation manager of a news- 
paper or press agent of a theater is stimulat- 
ing circulation or attendance by means of a 
contest hinging on misspelled words or incor- 
rect description of foreign cities or mountain 
ranges ? 


Just one more way of saying that when spe- 
cial needs grow to be so insistent and im- 
portant that they demand an improper amount 
of attention as compared with the needs of 
the general body of readers or borrowers, 
then the time has arrived for those special 
needs to develop a special library and to sup- 
port it by special funds. It may be a library 
in a factory or business house; it may be a 
library for a special group of the community, 
a society, an organization of business men or 
manufacturers or exporters or merchants. 
The time will certainly come in the life of 
any growing community when it is unfair to 
expect special needs to be met by general 
effort. 


The special library of this type has the 
advantage of greater flexibility than a special 
collection that is part of a general library. 
It usually finds the ordering and selecting of 
books, most of the administrative processes 
that have to govern any live concern, simpler 
to define and apply than when these things 
have to be done as part of the larger and 
more complex organization. If the chief 
wants an extra copy of a certain book, that 
copy can be bought without the need of get- 
ting competitive bids or submitting the re- 
quest, with accompanying explanation and 
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justification, to a committee that will not meet 
until some time in the future. If engineering 
books serve the needs of the advertising force 
they may properly be shelved with the other 
books the advertising men need and call for, 
no matter whether they belong there properly 
as a matter of theory or not. If the current 
issues of the trade journal are more useful 
when clipped and filed with letters and con- 
tracts and other office papers, the sensible 
thing to do is to cut and clip and blue-pencil 
and red-ink the paper, number by number 
and sheet by sheet. The ease and freedom 
of administration and control remind one of 
the remark of the owner of one of the old 
British “rotten boroughs” to the effect that 
when voting was concerned he wanted to 
know if he should not do as he pleased with 
his own. And the administration of a special 
library in contrast with the administrative 
regulations of the general public library is 
certainly much freer and less hedged about. 


But the special library connected with the 
public library is in its own turn not wholly 
without things to its advantage. The pur- 
chase, cataloging, classifying, care of its books 
are usually matters demanding less personal 
attention from the librarian in charge of the 
collection, for the staff attending to such mat- 
ters is usually able and willing to relieve him 
of this care. He is spared, too, the necessity 
of buying books that lie just far enough out- 
side his sphere to urge passing them by and 
just near enough his sphere to suggest occa- 
sional demands and probable usefulness. 
There’s not a type of library, no matter how 
clearly defined its specialization, that does not 
constantly face the problem of purchase of 
volumes or classes of books in the doubtful 
categories that certainly would be bought by 
the general collection with never a question 
and even with never a thought of what they 
will do to the special collection. In other 
words, with the same amount of money avail- 
able for buying, a special collection that is 
part of a general collection can spend its 
money more specifically on its specialty and 
be more free from the necessity of diffusing 
its coverings than is the case with the inde- 
pendent special library. Other administrative 
expenses are less burdensome in_ general. 
Cataloging, classifying, accessioning, binding, 
and renairs, these and similar processes should, 
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in general, cost less for the same quality of 
output with the general collection than with 
the independent special collection. 

As to attention to readers, which is, after 
all, the end and aim of all library processes, 
each has the ease and difficulty of his own 
situation. The reader is more a part of the 
general machine in the case of the general 
collection, less personal, forgotten or passed 
by the minute his immediate demands are met. 
With the independent special collection contact 
between librarian and reader is less mechan- 
ical, more intimate, with all the advantages 
and disadvantages of such results. With the 
independent collection access to the books is 
usually freer and less hampered by controls 
and regulations. It is common enough to 
find users of the books who know quite as 
much about them as the librarian, if not more, 
who can find their way about in the maze of 
the printed page without the slightest need 
of help from the man in charge of the col- 
lection. This same reader when sent to the 
shelves of the public library must take his 
stand on the same footing as the rest of the 
public, sometimes resents such a control, and 
now and then goes so far as to make his ob- 
jection audible far and near. Not one of us 
does not prefer to handle and use books with 
the freedom he would find in his own home 
rather than under the very necessary restric- 
tions and controls governing them in the pub- 
lic collection. 

But, all matters of controls and repressions 
aside, there is no doubt that the world is wide 
enough to justify amicable existence of the 
special library as part of the public library 
and the special library with independence 
fully recognized and avowed. The latter was 
born and has grown to its present dimensions 
because there was a sharply defined and easily 
recognized need for it. So long as it can 
justify its existence we may be sure it will 
flourish and expand. At the same time there 
certainly is no reason why the special col- 
lection in the general library should not live 
and grow with equal happiness. 


Indeed, the opportunity, not to say meces- 
sity, for cooperation between the two, cries 
for recognition with every glance at or 
thought of the two sister or brother elements. 
It is so obvious as scarcely to need expression 
that the nrobable action of the other must 
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constantly be kept in mind when one is set- 
tling a question of whether to buy a given 
book or to pass it by; whether to discard 
certain material or keep it for future users 
even if its present appeal to readers seems 
less than slight; how or whether certain lists 
should be printed or manifolded. With the 
typical independent collection the limitations 
of space available for shelving books make 
constant culling one of the chief ends and 
aims. If the special collection in the general 
library is properly cared for there is little 
doubt as to its attitude towards the culls from 
its sister collection downtown or uptown. I 
could but remark that Special Libraries told 
recently how Mr. Lee instinctively turned to 
the library of the Harvard School of Business 
Administration when Stone and Webster were 
faced with the problem of moving to new 
quarters and deciding how much time-honored 
but little used material could be spared the 
stress and strain of shifting to the new quar- 
ters and arranging on new shelves. 

That suggests consideration of one impor- 
tant phase of the service the general public 
library renders its community, though this is 
certainly not the place to discuss that com- 
prehensive question of how the public library 
can serve as the community storehouse for the 
printed page. It can relieve the independent 
special library of the burden of caring for 
much of the little used but none the less im- 
portant material that sooner or later calls for 
attention from each and every one of us. 

When any form of publicity offers itself 
to either, the claim of the other to recogni- 
tion will quickly come to mind. Are you 
printing a list of books? Would it be well 
to make it a joint list to show what each 
collection can offer the public? Such lists will 
clarify the demands put on each collection, 
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free each from certain kinds of demands, 
make easier the treatment and meeting of 
other kinds. 

The sum and substance of the whole mat- 
ter is simply that the special library in the 
public library calls for encouragement so long 
as it represents a healthy, intelligent, open- 
minded reflection of the needs of the com- 
munity. It will live and flourish so long as it 
can justify itself by the service it performs. 
It need fear no competition from its friendly 
rival in the outer field if the public needs 
them both. I know of a technology special 
library of over 100,000 volumes in a public 
library and faced with the presence of an 
engineering library of some 150,000 volumes 
within a few hundred yards, and each is hap- 
pily conscious of an appreciative public show- 
ing its sentiment by increasing use and in- 
creasing demands for expansion. I know a 
chemistry special library in a public library 
faced with a special chemical collection with- 
in a few hundred yards, and the two collec- 
tions work together in fashion and form as 
happily as is set forth in copybook injunc- 
tions. It is all simply a matter of meeting 
the needs of the community. The most ideally 
selected special library one can conceive will 
languish and dwindle if there is no lasting 
justification for its conception and use. 

So long as the special library in the gen- 
eral library meets those needs and avoids 
those pitfalls, so long shall we all of us wish 
it long life and prosperity. The moment we 
realize its failure in those respects do we 
urge and recommend that it be decently and 
respectfully interred. Both of which remarks 
I’m sure all of us would wish to apply quite 
as much to ourselves as individuals as to the 
institutions we serve and typify. 


RECENT ECONOMIC CHANGES 


By Epwarp Eyre Hunt, Secretary, Hoover Committee on Recent Economic Changes 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


As librarians, you must have been particu- 
larly impressed with the attitude which has 
been developed by the American people in 
recent years toward economic information. It 
is only twenty years ago that Frank Vander- 
lip very appropriately called us a nation of 
economic illiterates, but surely something has 


happened in the past twenty years which 
makes that description wholly inappropriate 
today. 

In the good old days, Wall Street would 
never have heard of an article in the Atlantic 
Monthly by a Harvard professor, or if the 
Street ever heard of it, it certainly wouldn’t 
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take it very seriously. But only a few months 
ago an article by W. Z. Ripley upset the 
Street and every broker and runner had to 
read that article and find out what an aca- 
demic gentleman residing in Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts, thought of what was going on in 
New York. And what has been going on 
in the financial district appears to have been 
going on throughout the country. The news- 
papers, the magazines, the radios—all of 
these, as well as books have carried an ex- 
traordinary flood of information to the gen- 
eral public. 

We are seeing something of the effect of 
this in the very keen interest which is being 
shown in the Hoover study of recent economic 
changes which is to be published tomorrow. 

More than a week ago the publishers wrote 
me that they had advance orders for 2,200 
copies of that two-volume work. The first 
printing was to be 3,000 copies. I suspect 
that by tomorrow when the book appears, the 
entire first printing will have been sold, and 
this is a heavy economic survey, not light 
reading or apt to be mistaken for fiction by 
its readers. 


This, I suggest, is a new thing in America 
and it is to be attributed at least in part to 
the persistent efforts of the President to edu- 
cate all of us to think in economic terms. 


President Hoover, as Chairman of the Un- 
employment Conference of 1921 set up in 
1922 and 1923 a study of business cycles and 
unemployment to explore the possibilities of 
controlling booms and slumps in business, and 
in 1924 and 1925 he set up a similar study 
to explore the ways in which the seasonal ups 
and downs in building and construction might 
be controlled. In 1927 the present Commit- 
tee on Recent Economic Changes was set up 
under his personal chairmanship to survey the 
possibilities of stabilizing the American 
economy as a whole. The National Bureau 
of Economic Research of New York was en- 
gaged to plan and to make the research. 
Funds were provided by the Carnegie Cor- 
poration and the Laura Spelman Rockefeller 
Memorial and the work began in January of 
1928. The chapters cover consumption and 
standards of living, changes in new and old 
industries, technical changes, changes in the 
structure of industry, construction, transpor- 
tation, marketing, labor, management, agricul- 
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ture, price movements, money and credit, and 
the national income and its distribution. 

I think you are probably familiar with the 
names of many of the men who have worked 
on that investigation. So far as I know, it 
has meant an unprecedented amount of col- 
laboration because governmental and private 
agencies of all sorts have been enlisted. The 
individual authors of the chapters are: Dr, 
Leo Wolman of the National Bureau; Dr. 
Wesley C. Mitchell; Dr. Edwin F. Gay; 
Mr. L. P. Alford of the American Engineer- 
ing Council; Dean Dexter S. Kimball of 
Cornell; Dr. John M. Gries of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce; Professor Willard Thorp 
of Amherst; Professor Cunningham of Har- 
vard; E. S. Gregg of the Department of 
Commerce; Mr. Henry S. Dennison of the 
Dennison Manufacturing Company; Dr. Ed- 
win G. Nourse of the Institute of Economics; 
Edwin C. Mills, also of the National Bureau 


of Economic Research; Professor Morris 
A. Copeland of Cornell; Dr. Sprague of 
Harvard; and Dr. Burgess of the Federal 


Reserve Bank of New York. 


It is quite an array of economic “big 
Berthas” all firing on one target. I shall not 
rehearse the names of the committee. Per- 


haps it is enough to say that the President 
of the United States is Chairman of it, Mr. 
Owen D. Young a very effective member of 
it, and Dr. Klein, who. was to have spoken 
to you this morning, was also a member of 
that committee. 

This is, without question, the most im- 
portant and far-reaching economic investiga- 
tion ever undertaken in this country. It is 
an attempt, as I say, to view the post-War 
American economy as a whole and to try to 
arrive at some conclusions from that expe- 
rience. The fact that the results appear in 
the first months of the Hoover administration 
is, of course, a very happy chance. 

Our post-War economy, of course, is re- 
markable. Foreign and domestic observers 
have been impressed with the immense ad- 
vance of the last decade which, in the opinion 
of some of them, makes the United States 
the first power in the world. This is not, of 
course, our first prosperous period. Thirty 
years ago there was a period somewhat like 
this and in an article called “The New Pros- 
perity,” by Ray Stannard Baker in McClure’s 
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Magazine for May, 1900, there is a very vivid 
description of what he calls, “The Marvels 
of growth, expansion and prosperity in the 
year 1899,” summed up in this sentence: 
“And every barn in Kansas and Nebraska 
has had a new coat of paint.” 

Mr. Baker wrote that, after paint, comes a 
new front porch, the piano, and the boys off 
to college. The country was buying new top 
buggies. In that year they did more than 
twice as much business in top buggies as 
ever had been done before. The top buggy 
was invented by Thomas Jefferson and it 
had taken it nearly one hundred years to 
reach the American farmer. I think you can 
compare that, perhaps, with the invention of 
the internal combustion engine and how 
quickly that got to the farmer. 

The interesting point is that farm pros- 
perity in 1900 was the key to prosperity in 
every line and Mr. Baker, in a very vivid 
sentence, says: “It is curious and wonderful 
to see how exactly the industries of the world 
tread in lockstep, and how the man of the 
soil, the farmer, towers huge and powerful 
at the head of the line.” 

If we contrast our post-War period with 
that described by Mr. Baker, which was also 
a post-War period, we see in the first place 
great activity in which the farmer has not 
towered at the head of the line. An interest- 
ing point about this present-day economy is 
the altered attitude toward food. In Mr. 
Baker’s time and in most of the world today 
food still means plenty. A political campaign 
just a few years before Mr. Baker’s writing 
was fought on the slogan of the full dinner 
pail. In our period there is no talk about 
the high cost of living or the full dinner pail, 
although our food costs are high and, in fact, 
certain branches of agriculture have been suf- 
fering very severely by reason of the shifts 
in the demand for staple foodstuffs. 

I want only to throw out that brief little 
hint. But one of the very interesting sec- 
tions in this report you will find is the sec- 
tion which describes what has happened to 
the American diet. 

Instead of the new front porch which im- 
pressed Mr. Baker, we have had a construc- 
tion program of $7,000,000,000 a year for a 
number of years in which $2,500,000,000 has 
been spent on new housing; in place of the 
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piano, the radio; in place of Thomas Jeffer- 
son’s top buggy, the automobile and the trac- 
tor; and instead of thousands of boys off to 
college, I believe the present figure is 1,000,000 
boys and girls going in for higher education 
every year. 

Mr. Baker’s new prosperity was in part the 
result of the Spanish-American War and the 
South African War. It was a period of 
very sharply rising prices. There had been 
an immense wheat crop and a big cotton crop 
in 1898 and that, together with the increase 
in the domestic production of coal, had set 
the stage for an old-fashioned boom. The 
stock market manufactured stocks for “rabid 
speculators.” I am quoting from Mr. Baker. 
The promoters organized the trusts as they 
have organized mergers in our day. In 1899 
call money reached forty per cent and there 
was a short prosperity panic, and George E. 
Roberts, comptroller of the currency, re- 
marked on the great demand for the smaller 
denominations of coins and bills, regarding 
this as a sure evidence of the wide distribu- 
tion of wealth. 

Ours has not been—and I think our Com- 
mittee makes an interesting point in this— 
a period of unprecedented production but of 
unprecedented productivity per man. This 
has been a period, of course, of an unprece- 
dented influx and outflow of gold, the shock 
of which has been cushioned by the Federal 
Reserve System. Ours has been a period 
of better management. It has been notable 
for the relative scarcity of labor troubles. 

In Mr. Baker’s new prosperity the pur- 
chasing power of labor and farmers was be- 
ing steadily impaired. In ours, the purchas- 
ing power of those two great groups of con- 
sumers has steadily risen. His period pre- 
pared the way for the era of trust busting 
and class consciousness; ours, I think, has 
been remarkable for social and economic 
solidarity. 

I am not at liberty to discuss the Com- 
mittee’s findings because the report is not 
released until tomorrow morning but in the 
statements which we have already given to 
the press, there are some striking things which 
I might mention before I close. 

I spoke of the radical changes in consum- 
ers’ habits, in the use of foodstuffs and 
manufactured goods, the dramatic growth of 
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the automobile, of the radio, the volume and 
quality of housing—in all of these, changes 
have been sweeping. 

It is suggested in the report that one index 
of prosperity or adversity is the amount of 
grease in the garbage cans. You can pretty 
well register what has happened by the amount 
of grease which appears in those very useful 
receptacles. 

Turning to another factor in the chapter 
on “Management,” the statement is made that 
there is not only more production per man, 
more horse power per man, and more wages 
per man, but there is also more management 
per man today in American industry. In the 
section on “Industrial Research,” there is a 
very interesting summary of the immense 
amount of activity in this important field and 
in discussing the ratio of profits to expen- 
ditures, the estimates run from 100 to 300 
per cent. One firm enthusiastically reported 
that their return was 1,000 to 1. 

Contrary to public impression, the report 
shows that manufacturing is becoming less 
concentrated in particular sections and that 
there is at the same time an increase in the 
movement of plants away from larger cities 
to smaller centers or to rural areas; that is, 
that the country and the town appear to be 
mixing up. There has been a very important 
development in the backward areas of the 
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country, and, second, a great development in 
rural sections and as compared with that de- 
velopment a decline in the importance of the 
cities; and, third, a breakdown in local con- 
centration in the historical centers of specific 
industries. 

I simply throw out these very brief obser- 
vations perhaps with the diabolical intention 
of baiting you on to look at the report. But 
I am sure there will be throughout this coun- 
try great interest in this first view of the 
national economy as a whole under auspices 
which will command universal respect. I 
should personally hope as a result of this 
attempt that we might have in the future per- 
haps at regular intervals similar attempts to 
look at our economy, perhaps to compress it 
to something as simple and understandable 
as that thing which every child now knows 
but which the wisest man in the world could 
not know a few hundred years ago, that is, 
the little globe with its continents, its seas, 
plainly marked and mapped so that even a 
baby knows something of the world in which 
it lives. 

What we have attempted to do in this 
great preliminary work is to pick up our 
economy, to simplify it, to see it in its main 
dimensions and relations, and perhaps some 
day our successors will reduce it to some- 
thing as simple and understandable as the 
baby’s globe. 


REPORT ON THE CONFERENCE OF THE ASSOCIATION OF 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES AND INFORMATION BUREADUX, 
OXFORD, ENGLAND, 1928 


_ By Ancus Fietcuer, British Library of Information, New York City 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


At the request of President Cady I repre- 
sented the Special Libraries Association at 
the Fifth Conference of the Association of 
Special Libraries and Information Bureaux, 
generally known in English library circles by 
its initial letters ASLIB. The Conference 
was held at New College, Oxford, from Sep- 
tember 14 to 17. There was an attendance 
of 160, representative of the leading special 
libraries and research organizations of Great 
Britain. 

New College, I might explain was “new” 
in the fourteenth century. It was founded 
in 1379 by William of Wykeham, who also 


founded Winchester College and bequeathed 
to both a motto which might be adopted to 
advantage by the nations of the world: 
“Manners Makyth Man.” The College and 
its lawns are singularly beautiful even in 
“that sweet City with her dreaming spires,” 
that “needs not June for beauty’s heighten- 
ing.” But whether one should attempt to 
carry on the hurried deliberations of a mod- 
ern convention of commercial, technical, and 
scientific librarians in surroundings so grave 
and venerable—or “under the dreaming gar- 
den-trees,” is a matter on which I am not 
clear. 
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At the opening dinner which was held in 
the ancient dining hall of the college, I was 
invited to deliver a greeting from the Special 
Libraries Association. This I did with great 
pleasure, taking the opportunity to congratu- 
late the Association on the production of the 
ASLIB Directory, a copy of which I have 
brought back for your inspection. My mes- 
sage was warmly applauded, and the courtesy 
I was able to pay to the Conference on your 
behalf was greatly appreciated. 

The discussions included the following 
topics : 

Patent Law Reform, with Special Refer- 
ence to the Search for Novelty. Dr. A. P. 
Thurston, F.R.AeS., M.LA.E., M.1.Ae.E., 
A.M.I.Mech.E. 

The Direct Reproduction of Books and 
Manuscripts. Mr. Norman Parley. 

Certain Aspects of Agricultural Research. 
Dr. E. H. Tripp (Nitram, Ltd.). 

The Literature of Scientific Management. 
Mr. J. Forbes Marsden. 

Existing Types of Indexes to Technical 
Periodicals. Mr. H. H. Johnson (Editor, 
Engineering). 

Cartography and the Research Worker. 
Mr. J. N. L. Baker, B.Litt. M.A. (Oxford 
School of Geography). 

The Librarian as Archivist. Mr. Hilary 
Jenkinson, M.A., F.S.A. (Public Record Of- 
fice). 

Vocational Selection and Guidance. Mr. 
F. M. Earle, B.Sc. (National Institute of In- 
dustrial Psychology). 

Unification of the Library Resources of 
London. Mr. A. Esdaile (British Museum). 

Scientific Abstracts. Dr. W. Rosenhain, 
F.R.S. (National Physical Laboratory). 

Civic and Regional Surveys: their Rela- 
tion to Information Bureaux. Mr. Alexander 
Farquharson, M.A. (Leplay House). 

: A Book-Review Digest. Mr. C. Rae Grif- 

n. 

The Durability of Paper. Captain J. S. Al- 
lan (Messrs. Wiggins, Teape, and Co.) and 
Mr. N. Parley. 

Information on Accident Prevention. Lieut.- 
Colonel J. A. A. Pickard, D.S.O., and Mr. 
C. G. Ingall (the National “Safety First” 
Association). 

The Necessity for the Standardization of 
Bibliographical Methods. Dr. S. C. Brad- 
ford (the Science Museum). 

As the proceedings are available in printed 
form from the Secretary I shall now allude 
only to one or two matters which seemed to 
me to be of general interest to our Associ- 
ation. I may say that I have two sets of the 
Papers read at the Conference which I shall 
be very glad to lend to anyone interested. 


In the first place it was clear that, like 
ourselves, the British Association was much 
concerned with the scope and character of 
future activities. 


Dr. Hutton pointed out that the two prob- 
lems of common interest among the members 
which most frequently recurred were (a) the 
securing for some specific purpose of reason- 
able completeness of information, (b) the 
presentation of the information so secured in 
useful form. 


The Directory, of which they are justly 
proud, must be kept up to date or the organ- 
ization for the collection of sources of infor- 
mation which they have built up will be 
wasted. The financial burden of this task is 
a problem in itself. 


As to the Directory, I may say that it has 
had a good reception in England and it was 
felt that it might even be useful in the United 
States. I understand that 360 copies have 
been sold and 733 copies distributed free. 
Almost all of the latter were distributed by 
the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, whose 
generous help has made the undertaking pos- 
sible. The cost of preparing and printing 
the Directory was about $15,000—the price 1 
guinea, with a cheaper edition at half a 
guinea for the benefit of students. 


Dr. Hutton declared that their work was 
only just beginning. 


There appears to be no lack of projects, 
for the future. I shall mention only the or- 
ganization of panels of expert translators. 


Among the outside activities in which the 
Association had been able to cooperate to 
good advantage were: The World List of 
Scientific Periodicals; Central Library for 
Students and its Outlier System; The Sci- 
ence Library, notably the great increase in 
its supply of scientific periodicals; The Re- 
port of the Public Libraries Committee, the 
first movement towards a Central Building 
for kindred Library bodies. 


Finally I was struck by the following trib- 
ute to the usefulness of the Annual Confer- 
ence : 


“The Annual Conference has become quite 
an important fixture in the life of many of 
our members. We look forward to it because 
it forms a unique gathering of individuals 
engaged in the most diverse professional oc- 
cupations.” 
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SURVEY OF LIBRARY WORK FOR THE BLIND 
IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


By R. B. Irwin, Executive Director, American Foundation for the Blind 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


The American Foundation for the Blind 
has been requested several times during the 
past three or four years by the A. L. A. 
Standing Committee on Work for the Blind 
to make a study of the situation of libraries 
for the blind in this country. A few months 
ago the Foundation consented to undertake 
this task on condition that the libraries for 
the blind throughout the United States and 
Canada extend their cooperation. 

It is gratifying to report that practically all 
the important libraries for the blind have 
complied most graciously with the request for 
data made by the Foundation. For example, 
all but one library have now filled out cards 
giving certain confidential information regard- 
ing each of their readers. Thousands upon 
thousands of these cards are now on file at 
the Foundation office and are being classified 
to determine such pertinent facts as the num- 
ber of blind library users in the United States, 
their geographic distribution, the sort of books 
they read, the number of libraries each uses, 
etc. 

The American Foundation for the Blind 
was called upon to make this survey because 
of its general interest in the blind and be- 
cause ever since it began operation six years 
ago it has given much attention to the pro- 
motion of the publication of braille books. 
One of its first acts was to secure the appro- 
priation of a considerable sum of money by 
the Veterans Bureau for the publication of 
books for the use of blind veterans. These 
books were of course incidentally of great 
service to the civilian blind population. 

The Research Department of the Founda- 
tion has been working for years to improve 
the methods of embossing braille books. Two 
important improvements have been achieved: 
First, the reduction of cost; and second, the 
reduction of bulk. The process of interpoint- 
ing or of printing on both sides of the page, 
common in Europe for many years, had not 
five years ago received much attention in this 
country by braille book publishers. Experts 
in braille publishing were sent to Europe to 
study methods in vogue there, and since that 


time the American Foundation for the Blind 
has worked in cooperation with the braille 
publishing houses in perfecting machinery to 
do this kind of printing. As a result at least 
three of the leading braille book publishing 
concerns in the United States are now doing 
interpointing, and the American Foundation 
for the Blind is developing a stereotyping 
machine which will eventually simplify the 
manufacture of books by this method. This 
study has been made possible largely through 
the cooperation of the A. L. A. and the Car- 
negie Corporation. The interpointing method 
has reduced the bulk of the books about one- 
third and has diminished the cost ,by almost 
as much. 

The Foundation has also raised considerable 
money for the publication of braille books of 
special interest to the adult blind. Most of 
the printing concerns for the blind in the 
United States are supported by agencies pri- 
marily interested in the education of the blind 
child, and these are usually controlled by per- 
sons whose first consideration is for the needs 
of the blind youth. As a result nearly all of 
the books published in this country are se- 
lected with their educational aspect in mind. 
It is difficult to make a comparison of this 
situation with that of the ink print publica- 
tions in America, but it is interesting in this 
connection to note that of the 7,000 titles pub- 
lished in ink type last year seven per cent are 
classed as juvenile literature and three per 
cent are classed as textbooks, leaving ninety 
per cent which might be classed as general 
literature for adults. While we have made no 
analysis of the books in braille, a casual in- 
spection of the list of embossed books avail- 
able presents an entirely different picture. 

Of course many of the braille publishing 
concerns controlled by educators issue titles 
of interest to the adult readers, but for 
the most part these books are selected because 
they form a part of the literature which blind 
people should read. If we are to build up an 
active library with anything like the appeal 
of the ordinary public library for the seeing, 
we must follow the example of other libraries 
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and fill our shelves for the most part with 
books which our patrons will read rather than 
with books which they should read. We must 
stock these libraries not with such classics as 
Scott, Thackeray, and Dickens, but with 
books of more recent vintage which seeing 
library users are demanding. 

Some of us have been concerned over the 
fact that too small a proportion of blind per- 
sons use our braille libraries. If our public 
libraries for the seeing were restricted to only 
the titles to be found in our braille libraries, 
many of our librarians would be looking for 
other jobs, and “To Let” signs would be hang- 
ing on the doors of most of our library 
buildings. 

The first library for the blind, outside of 
the schools for the blind, was established in 
Boston in 1868. In 1882 the Home Teaching 
Society and Free Circulating Library of Phil- 
adelphia started a library for the blind. After 
that a considerable number of public libraries 
throughout the country recognized the justice 
of the claim that the blind population of their 
districts deserved more consideration, Three 
or four score of libraries in the United States 
purchased collections of embossed books. 
These books were expensive, clumsy, and oc- 
cupied much space. The blind population of 
the territory usually served was small, and 
after a short period of enthusiasm the books 
were for the most part read and the demand 
fell off. As the blind people ceased to call 
at the library for books these bulky volumes 
were gradually relegated to the back rooms 
and because of the apparent lack of inter- 
est fresh accessions were not added. In time 
it became evident that few communities have 
a sufficient number of blind readers to main- 


tain a very active circulation of embossed 
books. 


In 1904 Congress admitted embossed library 
books to the mails free of charge. This gave 
a great impetus to this branch of library 
work. Blind people in small towns and rural 
communities, as well as those in larger cities 
which had not recognized the needs of the 
blind, began applying for braille books by 
mail. A few progressive libraries placed at- 
tendants in charge of these collections. These 
attendants encouraged the mail order business 
and gradually built up a large clientéle spread 
in many instances over several states. This 


process went on until today we have about 
fifteen libraries which have one or more at- 
tendants giving full time to this work. Li- 
braries having no regular attendant to pro- 
mote this activity were unable to handle sat- 
isfactorily the mail requests, and in time 
practically discontinued all library work for 
the blind. Today more than ninety per cent 
of the books lent by libraries for the blind 
are called for by mail or telephone, and prac- 
tically all are sent out through the postoffice. 


The libraries developing active departments 
for the blind grew up with little relationship 
to one another. With the exception of but 
three or four all of these libraries are situ- 
ated in the territory north of the Ohio River 
and east of the Mississippi. There is not a 
library for the blind in this country having 
a full time attendant south of a line repre- 
sented by the Potomac and Ohio Rivers and 
extending westward to the Pacific coast. 


The northeastern section of the United 
States is well provided with libraries, but 
their territories and activities are not well 
defined. There has been considerable discus- 
sion of a plan to zone the fields of activity of 
these libraries. A few years ago this idea 
had many advocates. Our investigation leads 
us to believe that owing to the limited funds 
available and to the lack of logical geographic 
distribution of existing braille libraries, some 
scheme of cooperation rather than of isolation 
will work out more satisfactorily. 


Among the objects of the survey now in 
progress are the following: To ascertain the 
actual situation so far as library facilities for 
the blind are concerned in this country; to dis- 
cover the actual location of blind library 
patrons; to determine just how thoroughly 
they are served and by whom; to ascertain 
the best methods of procedure of libraries 
for the blind as relates to the ordering of 
books by clients, the assistance in selection 
of books to be read, the shipment of books, 
etc.; to ascertain if possible why some libra- 
ries have a much larger circulation than 
others, in the hope that many may learn from 
the marked success of the few. We also 
hope that we may find ways of increasing 
the number of persons who use the libraries. 
It is hoped that a more orderly procedure 
may be developed for the selection of titles 
to be published. As it is now, braille publish- 
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ing concerns are adding titles with little ref- 
erence to any comprehensive program. 

Another matter to which the survey is 
giving some attention is the method of financ- 
ing libraries for the blind. These libraries 
for the most part form small departments of 
large city or state libraries. Their service, 
however, usually extends to a territory far 
larger than the district ordinarily served by 
that library. This involves many complica- 
tions, not the least of which have to do with 
finance. This question of finance has not yet 
come to the front because it is not a large 
item, but its solution would assist in the ex- 
pansion of activities. It is believed that this 
solution lies along the lines of private endow- 
ments and mutual cooperation. As a matter 
of fact, while departments for the blind are 
serving a larger territory than that from 
which their financial support is derived, this 
does not usually impose a serious burden, be- 
cause the minimum personnel for conducting 
a satisfactory library for the blind suffices for 
a much larger district than most general libra- 
ries serve. 

We are also giving attention to methods of 
obtaining greater cooperation throughout the 
United States in the raising of funds for the 
publication of books for adults. Every libra- 
rian realizes that many more books are 
needed, but few communities are assuming any 
responsibility for seeing to it that more books 
are published. The government appropriates 
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$75,000 a year for braille books for school 
use. We probably cannot count upon the 
government to assist in any large way in the 
publication of books for adults. As there is 
no commercial incentive behind braille pub- 
lishing the production of braille books for 
the mature readers must be left to philan- 
thropy. If each state or community would do 
its part $100,000 a year could be raised for 
braille book publishing without imposing an 
undue burden upon any one. What community 
in this country does not have a sufficient num- 
ber of philanthropically inclined persons who 
appreciate the value of good books to provide 
at least $1,000 for each million of the gen- 
eral population? This is a matter which de- 
serves the serious consideration of the A. L. A. 
as well as of the more specialized agencies for 
the blind. 

The survey is now well under way, but con- 
siderable more investigation still remains to 
be made. As the American Foundation for 
the Blind is carrying forward this study in 
connection with its other work it will be sev- 
eral months before any definite report can 
be issued. Meanwhile we trust that librarians 
will be patient with our many inquiries and 
questionnaires. The collection and arrange- 
ment of the data has involved much labor, but 
if it finally results in bringing a broader and 
more effective service to an increased num- 
ber of blind people, every one concerned will 
be well repaid. 


BUILDING UP THE ROOSEVELT MEMORIAL COLLECTION 


By HERMANN Haceporn, Director, Roosevelt Memorial Association, 
and Author of A Boy's Life of Roosevelt 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 


One of the officials of the New York Pub- 
lic Library tells me that the Roosevelt Memo- 
rial Collection is the most extensive library 
built around one individual in the United 
States. 

It was founded some eight or nine years 
ago by the trustees of the Roosevelt Memo- 
rial Association under the third aim of its 
national charter which is the development 
and application of the policies and ideals of 
Theodore Roosevelt. It struck us that we 
couldn’t do better in perpetuating his ideals 
than to present the records of his life and 
activities to the public. 


At Roosevelt House, 
place restored by the Woman’s Roosevelt 
Memorial Association on Twentieth Street, 
New York, are all of the books by him in 
all their editions and translations, and—all of 
the pamphlets, all of the articles, all of the 
speeches. In addition there are the books 
about him and it is amazing to find how many 
there are. They seem to be coming from the 
still—numbers every year—and not 
only in this country. 

The collection 
his times. 


which is the birth- 


presses 


includes books relating to 
We have been careful not to limit 
this library merely to Roosevelt—it is Roose- 
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velt and his times. The student who wants 
to get books and information from other 
sources relating to the trust problem in Roose- 
yelt’s time will find it there; the railroad 
problem; anything, of course, relating to the 
Panama Canal; the army or the navy; the 
foreign relations. 

Numerous newspaper files and all of the 
magazine files we could get are in the library. 

A great deal of biographical material from 
individuals who knew the Colonel has been 
collected. Immediately after the Colonel’s 
death, one of the members of the Board went 
to the Bad Lands of North Dakota and inter- 
viewed, not only there but throughout the 
Northwest, all of the men and women who 
had known the Colonel in the days when he 
was a ranchman. Consequently a great deal 
of manuscript material concerning those early 
days is available to the scholars. 

Emphasis has been placed on the photo- 
graph collection, which is growing every year. 
There are thousands of pictures, most of 
them labeled, relating to all of the phases 
of his career. In the great cartoon collec- 
tion are many originals and many which are 
extremely funny. 

At the suggestion of Dr. Charles Moore 
we have cooperated with the Library of Con- 
gress in the arrangement and calendaring of 
the papers and letters. 

One unique addition to the collection is 
a library of motion pictures (negatives and 
positives) relating to Roosevelt and his times. 
The material has been cataloged just as books 
are cataloged in other libraries and much of 
it has been brought together in productions 
which are available to schools and colleges. 
There are such titles, for instance, as “The 
Building of the Panama Canal,” in which we 
have managed to get all of the original nega- 
tives; the “Building of the Roosevelt Dam,” 
the pictures relating to Roosevelt’s hunting 
trips; and the exploration of the River of 
Doubt. The special master negatives of these 
productions are being put in safe keeping and 
under perfect conditions of temperature so 
that they should last about two hundred years. 

That, briefly, is what the Roosevelt Library 
is. I must confess to one sin and one vir- 
tue in connection with it. The sin is the 
sin of the angels—a great ambition. What 
we want to do, if possible, ultimately is to 


set a standard for the preservation and pre- 
sentation of the records of a great life. I 
say that with a certain trepidation here in the 
presence of Dr. Moore, who so long was the 
distinguished curator of manuscripts at the 
Library of Congress, but he will agree with 
me, I know, that in the Library the material 
about any one man is widely scattered. Dr. 
Moore’s department, now presided over by 
Dr. Jamieson, takes the manuscripts and the 
manuscripts only relating to your great men, 
letters, and public documents and so on. Your 
prints division takes the photographs. I 
don’t know whether there. is any place in 
the Library for the number of memoirs that 
the Roosevelt Museum, for instance, exhibits. 

What we have tried to do is to bring all 
this varied material, which relates to this 
man, together so that a student of his life 
will have it all immediately accessible. 

Our virtue is this: that we are impartial. 
I am rather surprised to find I have to say 
that but people are always telling me, “Oh, 
of course, you don’t want this book or this 
mass of letters, for instance, because they 
are unfavorable.” I say, “My dear man, that 
is just why we do want them because we 
find it so easy to get all the favorable mate- 
rial, all the material which is laudatory, and 
we find it rather more difficult to get the 
other and the other sometimes is much more 
interesting.” On our shelves the material 
against stands cheek by jowl with the mate- 
rial in favor of Roosevelt. 


Superficial critics have burst into print 
about the peril of such an institution as ours. 
They have said that we were trying to bully- 
rag posterity, to create a Roosevelt legend— 
a mendacious legend. Of course, we not only 
have all of the material which we can lay 
our hands on which is in opposition to Mr. 
Roosevelt but we also welcome any critical 
writer as well as any favorable writer who 
wants to work in the library and use its fa- 
cilities. Even the debunkers may come. We 
have a great faith in our man and we believe 
that the man who tries to debunk Roosevelt 
does so at his own peril and may debunk himself. 

A library such as ours, of course, is use- 
less if it blushes unseen. We are glad that 
it is being used more and more; that men who 
want to write about Roosevelt or his time are 
beginning to come. It is interesting that 
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men who come expecting to “knock” the 
Colonel, expecting to run through a _ half 
dozen books and then write their own, become 
fascinated with the material, and those who 
have come for a week stay for months and 
months getting the real story. 
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But I have come here today to tell you 
that this library is at your service; that we 
want to make its facilities merely an extension 
of your own, to have you know what we 
have there so that you can turn students and 
scholars in our direction. 


ADDRESS ON GEORGE WASHINGTON 
By Cuartes Moore, Author of The family life of George Washington 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 


The celebration of the bicentennial of the 
birth of George Washington will lead to 
more and more inquiries at the libraries for 
information in regard to Washington, because 
every city, every town, every county, every 
state is going to have its own special celebra- 
tion. Such celebrations will culminate in the 
city of Washington where the new memorial 
bridge, talked of by Andrew Jackson as the 
link between the North and the South, will 
be opened and where the highway to Mount 
Vernon, the great highway, two hundred feet 
wide, skirting the River, will give access to 
the place where he lived. 

Those two things are significant of the 
increasing interest in George Washington 
taken by the people of the United States. In 
the Library of Congress the Washington 
papers are still more consulted than any other 
papers in the Library. 

Albert Bushnell Hart is going to get out 
an edition of the Washington writings to 
celebrate the two hundredth anniversary of 
his birth. Inadvertently Dr. Hart described 
it as a “definitive” edition of George Wash- 
ington’s writings. In answer to the definitive- 
ness of any edition of George Washington’s 
writings I have here a letter of George 
Washington’s that has never seen print. 
This is a photostat of one page of it and it 
is a pretty good letter, too. Mr. Armstrong, 
who was a great friend of Washington’s, 
asked him for a place for his son, who 
wanted to start in as a doctor in Fredericks- 
burg. In his reply Washington wrote: 


“A gentleman of the turn of mind you 
describe your son to be, regularly educated 
in the study of physick, and modest of de- 
portment, can never fail to command esteem 
that will improve upon acquaintance—such i 
wish most of our young gentlemen were, but 
we have had some from the College of Edes- 


burg (lately) that are rather too full of them- 
selves.” 


There is usually some turn, some little twist, 
something that is human, individual, about 
a Washington letter. 

This morning it so happened that I signed 
and sent off a report on nineteen Washing- 
ton letters—Washington to McHenry—relat- 
ing to the appointment of Washington as 
General in Chief of the armies of the United 
States when the flareup with the French gov- 
ernment occurred and it was thought we might 
have a war with France. John Adams was 
President and McHenry was the Secretary 
of War and those nineteen letters are orig- 
inals. Copies of eight of them are in the 
Library of Congress, but the other eleven 
have never seen the light. Every day Wash- 
ington letters are being discovered. Recently 
Worthington Ford, on seeing a newly discov- 
ered Washington letter said, “When I get hold 
of such a letter I begin to think I should delay 
publishing until my reincarnation,” 

It is the duty of everyone who has a letter 
written by George Washington to make that 
fact known so that when Dr. Hart comes 
to publish his definitive edition it may be less 
indefinitive, so to speak, than previous edi- 
tions. 

I wish we knew 
Washington than we do. We know something 
about his great-great-grandfather and can 
weave a very pretty story about the young 
scholar at Oxford, who went out to get mar- 
ried and settle in one of the best parishes in 
England. During the Cromwell era he was 
turned out and was left almost to starve in 
a very poor parish but later his widow re- 
ceived a part of the tithes of Purleigh parish. 
George Washington, adopting the phrase of 
his day, when he was writing about his an- 
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cestors, said, “In 1658 or thereabouts, during 
the usurpation of Oliver Cromwell”—that 
was George Washington’s word for it, the 
“ysurpation” of Oliver Cromwell; a common 
Virginia phrase of those days. He didn’t 
mean to pass historic judgment on Oliver 
Cromwell but he evidently had no sympathy 
with him or his work. 

The great-grandfather of George Wash- 
ington settled in Westmoreland County in 
Virginia, sixty miles below Washington. In 
the eighties the government of the United 
States sought to preserve the record of his 
birthplace. The only way in which you could 
get into it from the highway was by ford or 
boat. The government put up a funereal 
monument to mark his birthplace. It should 
have marked his grave. 

For a century the cemetery of six genera- 
tions of Washingtons, overgrown with weeds, 
every stone illegible, has been allowed to go 
to pieces. That is one of the restorations 
that will mark the bicentennial of George 
Washington. 

Those who have visited Fredericksburg 
know what an historic place it is. Fifteen 
years ago, Gari Melchers, the painter, who 
was the honorary curator of the Gallery at 
Weimar, Goethe’s home, came to Fredericks- 
burg because of the World War and was 
asked to join the Board of Commerce. 


He said, “I am not interested in the Board 
of Commerce. I am not interested in whether 
you have one pants factory or ten pants fac- 
tories in Fredericksburg. You have a great 
town here with a great history, a Colonial 
history, a Revolutionary history, a Civil War 
history. You have the only house under 
whose roof George Washington and Abraham 
Lincoln both have slept. You have the home 
of Mary Washington and her grave. Now 
capitalize the historic features of Fredericks- 
burg and you will have infinitely more to 
show the tourist and the tourist will come 
here in numbers so that you will make a 
great deal more out of it than one or two 
people will make out of any pants factories 
you may have.” 

In Alexandria is the church where George 
Washington and Robert E. Lee worshipped 
and in the congregation today one sees the 


same characteristics that George Washington 
saw. 
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The interesting thing about the study of 
Washington is the number of intimate, per- 
sonal touches you may obtain. There are 
throughout Virginia fifty houses—perhaps 
more than that—where George Washington 
was a more or less frequent visitor. You 
may meet descendants of the original own- 
ers. I am not talking about the situation as 
described in the Harvard Lampoon where 
George Washington excuses himself to his 
hostess and says, “I must go now. I have 
to sleep in seven more houses tonight.” 

In a letter received recently from a lady 
connected with the Eastman Kodak Company 
in Rochester, New York, were the words: 

“You quote a letter of Nelly Custis to Mrs. 
Pinckney, in which she says, ‘I have just been 
over to see my mother who has had her 


twentieth child, a fine, healthy girl. I am 
the granddaughter of that twentieth child.” 


The difficulty is that Washington has been 
put on a pedestal. I believe in the hatchet 
story implicitly. George Washington was a 
very bright boy. His brothers were very fond 
of him. His father was very fond of him. 
If George Washington chopped a cherry tree, 
naturally he told his father about it when 
his father asked him. Naturally he con- 
fessed because they were on perfectly good 
terms. They were companions. 


And George went out to the iron mines with 
his father and enjoyed the companionship. I 
don’t doubt that his father brought some 
seeds from England and planted them so 
when they grew up they formed George 
Washington’s initials. There was nothing re- 
markable about those things. The only re- 
grettable thing is the false emphasis, the false 
words put into George Washington’s mouth. 


We talk about debunking Washington. But 
there isn’t one line in all the Library of Con- 
gress, in all the four hundred volumes of 
Washington’s papers in the Library of Con- 
gress, that detracts from his high character, 
from his great friendliness with his neighbors, 
from his entire justice, from his entire belief 
in God and in his country and in his fellow- 
men. It is we ourselves who need debunking 
—not George Washington. 
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ADDRESS 
By Eric P. Kerry, Author, Trumpeter of Krakow* 


I had the pleasure yesterday of both receiv- 
ing a tribute from one of your divisions, the 
most important, I think, of course, and also 
of thanking the members for their kindness 
to me. 


I think you know that the children’s book 
business is one of the most important things 
that face us. I wish that I could make the 
rule that nobody would be admitted to college 
until he had read Alice in Wonderland. You 
can always tell, you know, the men in a col- 
lege class who have read books which have 
stimulated their imaginations before they came 
to college. In fact, it almost divides a school 
into two classes—those who have read books 
of this kind and those who have not. 


I can’t speak to you as an author because 
I have only written one book—one becomes 
an author when one has written five—but I 
want to put in just as few words as possible 
my Own experience in living a background for 
The trumpeter. 

In 1914 I was working for the Boston 
Herald, and in 1914, you know, something 
happened just after the midsummer time of 
the year. I was sitting in the office waiting 
one Sunday night. I was waiting for some 
word from the Associated Press as to which 


was to be the next country to go into the 
War. 


I read H. G. Wells when I was a youngster 
and I read him some now. I like those 
romances the best which tell how the ordinary, 
everyday person can suddenly be thrown into 
the very heart of things. The adventure which 
forms the background of any book, which fur- 
nishes a little of the fire perhaps that must 
go into the pages of the book to make it 
exciting,—it seems as if some of that was 
hanging over my head at that very particular 
minute. 

Those years went by—1914, 1917 to 1918— 
and in 1918 I found myself teaching French 
in a camp without the slightest possibility of 
ever getting across to Europe. But I went, 
partly through my own protest and partly 
through chance, and found myself working 
for four societies in France, acting as liaison 





*Winner of Newbery Medal, 1929. See Children’s 
Librarians Section, pages 305-306. 


officer between American supplies and the sup- 
plies for the foreign armies. It so happened 
they threw me into a camp in which the 
greater number of the people were Polish and 
a great many of them came from the United 
States and were therefore entitled to what- 
ever the United States government could do 
for them. 


That was my first contact—real contact— 
with Slav people. I stayed for some six or 
seven months in this camp. The contact set 
up a vibration, a feeling, which was to grow 
and come to its full height a few years later. 
These troops, as they lived, as they marched, 
sang; as one foot came off the ground along 
came the song just as always the Poles have 
made music a great part of their lives. 

Then came the signing of the Armistice and 
all of the troops went across Germany and we 
went back to Poland. I was still there in 1920 
when war with Russia was declared. 


I was in Warsaw the night that the city 
went into a state of siege. We had gone into 
a theater to pass away a few hours. Most of 
the younger men, including those who worked 
in the theaters, in the restaurants, and the 
musicians, had been taken into the army and 
their places had been filled by older people. 


That night it seemed as if all of civilization 
were arrayed against the unknown forces 
coming against the West from the East. It 
seemed as if the whole of Asia and Europe 
were in motion against the line of troops that 
was holding the frontier of the West. From 
the South, from the Caucausus, from the 
Ukraine, from the northern reaches of Russia, 
one huge army advanced toward the West, 
between them and the rest of the West lay 
only the dead line of the Polish army. On 
this night they had broken through clear to 
the city and with it came the news that the 
city was going into a state of siege. We were 
in the theater. 


In the midst of the play there came an 
order from the authorities of the city that 
everything was to be closed; no lights were 
to be shown. If lights gleamed atiywhere 
they could be seen by the Bolshevik airplanes. 
Then a woman sitting in the audience sprang 
up on the stage and made a very stirring talk 
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in which she said that when the armies were 
approaching Paris, the people got together and 
sang “Madelon.” So she started to play 
“Madelon” on the piano and the whole audi- 
ence sang the Polish words to the French 
song “Madelon.” 

It was so stirring. I remember the music 
in our ears as the lights went out in the the- 
ater and we went out into the street—the 
artillery crashing through the streets drawn 
by barefooted men. Their way was lighted 
for the most part by torches that were held 
in the hands of other men. There were no 
electric lights on at all. 

I was shipped from there to the Bug River 
district, the district which divides the Ukraine 
from Poland. There I saw a stirring sight. 
It seemed almost as if it were staged for my 
own benefit—thousands and thousands of men 
driving forward, barefooted, carrying in some 
cases pitchforks or scythes tied upon the ends 


of it in symbolism and particularly in the 
little song played for centuries in the tower 
of Our Lady Mary in the city of Krakow. 

Then before the approaching troops came 
long lines of farmers, driven from their 
homes by the coming of the Russian forces. 
These people came streaming in long lines 
most pathetically carrying all the things their 
houses held. Night and day this long line of 
refugees came rolling on before the armies, 
with their houses burning and their wheat 
fields destroyed and everything they had pos- 
sessed for years simply gone. 

I put that into the prolog of The trumpeter 
—the people I had seen; people I had been 
with; the song from the Tower; all of this, 
the passion, the patriotism, a patriotism which 
could exist at a time when the state did not 
exist, when there was a nation which had no 
organized state; patriotism, which is perhaps 
the finest instinct that we possess, the thing 
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of poles, rushing forward to battle. The con- 
certed movement of men in other countries, 
for the most part communist organizations, 
had held up the supplies to Poland, and the 
troops could not get the supplies they needed 
to defend their own country. So they went 
to it and fought with scythes on ends of 
poles, with rakes, with everything they had. 
There I got for-the first time in my life a 
real feeling of what passion really means— 
patriotism, an immense love of country, which 
had taken such a strong and such an exquisite 
form that one could realize, one could feel 
exactly what it meant. Later I saw so much 


for which we respect nations most—the love 
they have for their own ideals of patriotism. 

That went into The trumpeter. Then, the 
night we went hungry and the night we were 
sick and the example of heroism and nobility 
we saw—all those went into it, too. For two 
years every emotion that came, went into the 
book. 

This makes up the background. When one 
has lived people’s lives, lived with them and 
lived among them, then the passion goes into 
the pages of the book and the words them- 
selves become to us—at least to me—living 
words. 


ADULT EDUCATION AND READING COURSES 
By F. P. Kepper, President, Carnegie Corporation of New York, New York City 


FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 


I have been asked to speak about reading 
lists and adult education. Of course, reading 
programs and reading lists are no new thing. 
The idea has taken form in the past and it 
has many forms at present, but what I shall 
try to talk about will be limited to the series 
inaugurated by the American Library Associ- 
ation and developed by it—the series we call 
Reading with a Purpose. 

I think this is one of the most notable pieces 
of work in the whole development of library 
service. The little books are ‘admirably 
edited, the authors have been chosen with 


discretion and sometimes with real imagina- 
tion. With exceptions that are so few as 
to be negligible, the books themselves seem 
to me to be excellently done. They have 
been widely distributed and, as you probably 
know, well over a half million copies have 
actually been sold. In fact, the preparation 
and the distribution of these little books has 
been such a success that I wonder whether 
we are not in danger of taking them for 
granted, just as we have come to take good 
roads for granted in many parts of this 
country. 
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Fortunately for myself, I have a constant 
reminder of the importance of these books, 
because I have in my office a complete list of 
them—it is getting embarrassingly long, but 
it is there. I also have a number of visitors 
from other lands and without exception those 
books are what the visitor sees in my office 
and what he picks up. In that way I have 
an almost daily reminder of their importance 
and significance. 

There is no question at all that the Associ- 
ation can get these little books into countless 
hands. What happens then. I don’t think 
we really know so very much. We do know 
from librarians and from booksellers that 
to a very considerable degree the little books 
do move the big books and we know that in 
some cases the big books are actually read as a 
result of the little books, but how often that 
happens, whether it happens often enough to 
justify the very serious investment that is put 
into the series, I for one don’t know. 


What we really ought to be able to find 
out is the state of mind of the average per- 
son when he has one of these little books 
in his hand. 


I think we must remember that just now 
as a community we are in what seems to me 
an amusing transitional stage. Time was, and 
not so long ago, that what a man or a woman 
read was pretty much his own business. We 
are now rapidly approaching the stage where 
it is everybody else’s business. The libra- 
rians started it and they are improving their 
technique daily. Then came the adult edu- 
cators and finally we have the new kind of 
publisher and the new kind of selling cam- 
paign based on mass advertising. If I go 
to a dinner party, it isn’t for me to decide, 
or for the lady at my left to decide, whether 
we shall talk about England of the Tudors 
or the social habits of the Patagonians. That 
was all settled months before in the 
sanctum of some publisher. 


inner 


I am beginning to wonder when we shall 
begin to feel the effects of what advertising 
people call sales resistance. If that should 
develop, it might be embarrassing for libra- 
rians and for adult educators. But I console 
myself with the idea that on the whole it 
wouldn’t be so bad if it should happen, if 
we should develop a sales resistance, because 
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in the long run what we do under duress isn’t 
going to do us such a great deal of good. 

The question before the house, I think is 
this: Can we leave these little books to do 
their beneficent work unaided? I think not. 

When I was a child, and perhaps later on, 
I frequently, when I had the opportunity, re- 
moved the icing from a cake and nibbled it, 
leaving the presumably more nutritious but 
certainly more solid parts of the cake to be 
attended to by someone else. I confess that 
is pretty much what I am likely to do with 
one of these little books when it comes to 
me. I read it and thereby I add to my already 
quite sufficient store of superficial knowledge. 
Do I buy the books that are recommended or 
do I go to a library and get them? I decline 
to answer on the grounds that the reply might 
tend to incriminate or degrade me. If I am 
a sample, it is up to the librarian, it is up 
to the person in adult education, to make this 
matter of consecutive reading more of a real- 
ity than I think it actually is today. I think 
we are all agreed that the line to be drawn 
between reading as diversion and reading for 
dividends lies on one side of the cumulative 
effect which can be had only through conse- 
cutive reading, and I don’t think we can draw 
that line by means of a device, even so admir- 
able a device as these reading courses. 

Of course, it would be idle to try to pro- 
vide for everyone through consecutive reading 
what Dr. Jastrow calls the continued stimula- 
tion of the mature mind; this, I think, is a 
much better definition of what we are trying 
to do than is adult education. We can’t solve 
that problem for everybody. Any one of us 
who has had the privilege of hearing Dr. 
Jacks of Oxford during his recent visit to 
the United States has had that very definitely 
borne in on his consciousness, 

But where steady reading is the best agency 
for that continued stimulation of the mature 
mind, let’s see to it that the person concerned 
doesn’t pretend to read, doesn’t think he is 
going to read tomorrow, but actually does it. 

Sometimes it happens—but I don’t think it 
happens often—that a person will say, “I am 
utterly ignorant about economics or interior 
decoration or whatever it may be. Lo, I will 
improve my mind by reading through a series 
of books on the subject,” and then will pro- 
ceed to do so. I don’t think it is sound 
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psychology to expect anybody to do it. It is 
sound phsychology to build on an _ interest 
that is already there. 

A year ago the lady whose adult education 
I have the closest opportunity for observing 
regarded these Reading with a Purpose 
courses aS just one of the many forms of 
printed material which her husband brought 
home from the office and left lying about the 
house. I think from time to time she nibbled 
the icing but she certainly never went any 
further. Last year she took up bookbinding 
and has been laboring at it all through this 
winter. Today I am perfectly sure that if 
there were a pamphlet on that subject, she 
would read the entire list through. Indeed, 
1 believe she would read the government hide 
and leather reports, if she could get hold 
of them. 


The solitary reader, like the solitary toper, 
undoubtedly exists, but I think he is the ex- 
ception. We like to talk with others about 
what we are reading and have read. I think 
this represents something deeper than the de- 
sire to show off. One of the most interest- 
ing library developments that I know about 
was the distribution in the state of Wiscon- 
sin of those small package sets to the boys 
and girls on debating teams in the high 
schools of that state. I think it points the 
way to the application of the same idea in 
other fields. The chapter on the woman’s 
clubs in Dorothy Canfield’s Why stop learn- 
ing?, though it was written only two or three 
years ago, has already become a classic on 
the social aspect of adult education. The new 
kind of college teaching which is rapidly dis- 
placing lecturing from the platform by dis- 
cussion based on reading is going to make the 
work of the librarian of the future much sim- 
pler and easier. Meanwhile, I think it shows 
us the path of progress. 


I don’t know how many of you know it, 
but the Association of Alumni Secretaries, 
the alumni secretaries of the colleges and uni- 
versities throughout the country, have come 
to the conclusion that if these institutions are 
to retain the interest and the loyalty of their 
graduates, someone must see to it that the 
bond between the institution and the graduate 
is on some higher basis than it normally is 
today. Football tickets and Friday luncheons 
will do very well for the professional alumnus, 


but in spite of his or her vocal powers, which 
are considerable, the professional alumnus or 
alumna is relatively unimportant both in num- 
bers and in influence. 

Quite logically these alumni secretaries are 
looking for some intellectual bond, some con- 
tinuing intellectual relationship between the 
college and the former student, and quite 
logically they are working with the Associ- 
ation for Adult Education to that end. The 
work is going ahead, not in a hurry but sys- 
tematically. It probably will be years before 
the best technique is perfected. It probably 
will be some new kind of relationship because 
I think it is evident that extension work as 
it at present is organized doesn’t quite fill 
the bill. The new type of relationship prob- 
ably will have something to do with corre- 
spondence, very possibly with radio, but the 
basis of it will be found certainly in reading 
and discussion. 

You have listened to me thus far so pa- 
tiently that I am going to say something now 
that I shouldn’t say to any other audience 
whatsoever. I have sometimes wondered 
whether I have done the American Library 
Association a disservice because for years 
I have held it up to all and sundry as the 
model professional organization of the United 
States. Mind you, I firmly believe it to be 
just that, but we all remember what hap- 
pened to Aristides, the Just. 

Here in the family I want to say something 
that is on my mind. I shan’t be very diplo- 
matic about it. I shall just blurt it out 
and here it is: I wonder whether expansion 
by the Association and the quantitative growth 
in library service by the individual library 
is, at the moment, the most important con- 
cern for the library profession. I don’t 
want the library movement to stop—it 
wouldn’t stop whether I wanted it to or not— 
but I should like it to look and listen. Let 
me interrupt myself by saying that all I 
want to talk about now is a question of 
emphasis and degree. I should like to see 
more of the best brains of the profession 
mobilized on quality production as contrasted 
with quantity production. 

The profession already has ties with schol- 
arship, with educational and social research, 
with the arts. I would like to see those ties 
closer. More important, it seems to me, than 
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growth along lines already established, will 
be for the next few years the fruits of a new 
kind of teamwork between the librarian, who 
is a scholar in his particular field, and the 
scholar in some other field. 

I think these reading courses, in a way, 
serve as a case in point. I believe in every 
town in the United States there can be 
found someone who has something of the 
spirit of the late Thomas Davidson, who has 
the willingness to do in his community what 
Davidson did a generation ago on the east 
side of New York. He may be a parson, 
he may be a labor leader, he may be a stock 
broker, or she may be a school “marm” or 
a nurse, or a stenographer, but the person 
is there. When a sacrifice is called for, we 
have excellent authority to believe that some 
ram in the neighborhood has his horns caught 
in the thicket. 

In any town, I submit that it is less im- 
portant for the library movement and for 
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adult education that the librarian should have 
the current Reading with a Purpose pamphlet 
displayed, should perhaps sell one hundred 
copies of it, than that the librarian in that 
town should seek out and find the 
Thomas Davidson, and bring 
Davidson into the picture. 
I think that inevitably discussion groups, 
probably rather small, but real discussion 
groups will be formed, and as a result of 
those discussion groups few—and it 
doesn’t make so much difference at this stage 
of the game how many—some few people in 
that town will not merely swallow the list 
of books, but will chew those books and di- 
gest them. The beginning all over the coun- 
try of that kind of adult education lies in 
the hands of the librarian, and I think its 
importance as the years go on can simply 
not be overestimated. 


local 
that Thomas 
If that happens, 


some 


I thank you very much indeed for your 
patience. 


EDUCATION* 


-eople’s Institute, New York City 


FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 


Liberal education is so broad, has so many 
things to be said about it, and mostly things 
which are tiring, that I hope I shall not 
bore you by making the ordinary speech on 
education. I want to talk informally but 
not like the book—you will have your book 
soon enough—about what I think is a very 
important matter. Libraries are educational 
institutions just as much as any others—what 
is it we are trying to do, what is it we should 
do as to the kind of treatment we give our 
people. Have we a philosophy of education? 

In a sense I said libraries are primarily 
educational institutions. The same great 
movement for universal education that cre- 
ated the public school later created the li- 
brary. The idea of the first was that there 
should be stimulated a demand for good read- 
ing, for knowledge of the wisdom of the 
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ages. The idea of the second was that there 
should be some place that demand 
could be supplied. You are, therefore, a 
part of the educational system of this land 
and I want to discuss with you, therefore, 
the phase of this subject which is most fami- 
liar to me and that is adult education from 
the standpoint of the possible philosophy of it. 

If you go back in history to the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, particularly 
in England and to some extent on the Conti- 
nent, you will find that people had a pretty 
definite idea of what they meant by a liberal 
education. 


where 


To be very brief about it, it was 
the training of the gentleman and of the 
scholar. Its aim was to create an intellectual 
leadership in the community. Its purpose was 
to equip a group of privileged leaders with 
a sense of values derived from the experience 
of the ages so that they could have a yes 
and no in their lives, so that they could pre- 
fer something and, knowing what to prefer 
because they had lived in the presence of 
things that were preferable, give a tone and 
meaning to their age. 


That education was confined to the few 
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and that few felt a certain social responsibil- 
ity for the values of civilization that had 
been committed into the hands of their gen- 
eration. What they decided has been vindi- 
cated very largely in experience. Sometimes 
their view of life was narrow; sometimes it 
was bigoted; sometimes it was intolerant; but 
on the whole such light and continuity of 
culture as has been given to us by those cen- 
turies is the achievement of a minority of 
people trained in the wisdom of our Western 
cultured tradition. 


These people lifted the life of their age 
out of the mud. Their existence in society 
kept it from going back into barbarism. They 
made a difference between higher men and 
lower men and all men and animals. They 
were the arbiters of value of their day and 
it must be said that the works of art they 
preferred are now generally accepted as pref- 
erable; that the books they read are now our 
classics; and that on the whole their deci- 
sions were motivated by an intelligent under- 
standing of the broadest human experience 
and the desire for excellence. 


A hundred years ago after the revolutions 
of the eighteenth century, the humanitarians, 
the followers of Rousseau and Pestalozzi and 
in our country Horace Mann, had a great 
dream and the dream was that if only the rank 
and file of humanity could be trained in the 
way that the privileged few had been trained, 
then perhaps all mankind might in some way 
share in our cultural inheritance. It was felt 
that education was a vested interest, that it 
was a privilege, that in some way the masses 
of mankind were hungry for it, but that the 
barriers of class and of economic opportunity 
had kept the great rank and file of mankind 
in ignorance. Therefore, if only these bar- 
riers could be broken down and the rank and 
file of humanity could be initiated into the 
wisdom of the ages, a cultural millenium 
would come among us. No longer was this 
mass of mankind, therefore, to be guided by 
its passion, or, as Hume said in the eigh- 
teenth century, given over to “enthusiasm,” 
it was to live according to right reason; its 
ideal was to become Aristotle’s magnanimous 
man, self-diciplined, unambitious, concerned 
chiefly with an inner valuation of experience 
and following reason to the old golden mean. 

This notion was therefore democratic in 


the sense that it held that the educational 
privileges should be given to all men. Men 
of Horace Mann’s generation didn’t doubt at 
all that if education were made free to all 
men, mankind would gratefully accept it; all 
you needed to do was to teach the masses 
to read, and, behold, they would carry the 
Greek dramatists in their pockets to their 
work; they would pore over the wisdom of 
an Aristotle or a Montaigne. Somehow asso- 
ciating with the richest experience and finest 
minds of all times the masses of mankind 
would catch that cultural spirit and make it 
live in their own day. 

Aristotle had said that a liberal education 
is not for workers or for business men. It 
is not for workers because they can’t take it 
since labor debases the body and it is not for 
business men because trade debases the mind. 
I think there is something in it. 

The democracies of the nineteenth century 
denied Aristotle’s class distinction, and be- 
lieved that all mankind would and could some- 
how share in the wisdom of the ages. This 
is just one hundred and one years after An- 
drew Jackson’s bloodless revolution in the 
United States. Just one hundred years ago 
last March this city was filled with the mem- 
bers of a dominant majority who took the 
leadership in politics and later in business and 
culture and religion, everything, out of the 
hands of the master class and made this coun- 
try for one hundred years a democracy of 
culture. 

Men believed that the salvation of democ- 
racy was the public school. Even Andrew 
Jackson’s illiterate following believed that. 
Today we are reaping some of the benefits 
of this universal education. 

In 1880 there were 111,000 students in high 
schools in the United States. Last year there 
were over 4,000,000. In 1895 there were 
159,000 college students enrolled in this coun- 
try and last year there were over 911,000 
college students enrolled. In addition to these 
regular students there are more than 2,000,000 
people, I understand, enrolled in various adult 
ecucation courses throughout this country. 
Therefore, from the mere standpoint of num- 
bers engaged there is today a sort of mob 
movement, or, if you prefer, mass movement 
for education such as we haven’t had since 
about the thirteenth century. 
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There has been a consequent gain in pro- 
ductivity. There has been an advance in 
skill. On the whole, we are better dressed, 
better fed, and more amused, than people were 
in other days. There has been a great per 
capita increase of wealth and a better distri- 
bution of it. 


How far has the hope of a Horace Mann 
been realized among us? I think the present 
situation is rather disappointing. Our people 
read, yes, and they read the tabloids and 
the worse the paper is the larger its circula- 
tion. If anybody can invent a worse paper 
than some of the New York tabloids, that 
will be the greatest of them all so far as cir- 
culation goes. I venture the opinion that 
until they begin to broadcast murder trials 
on the radio, the tabloids will still have the 
largest circulation. And what we do in the 
matter of reading we do very much in other 
lines. We have done the same thing with 
the religion that makes the most popular ap- 
peal. Take, in historical sequence, the out- 
standing evangelists of Protestant America— 
John Cotton, Cotton Mather, Jonathan Ed- 
wards, Finney, Dwight L. Moody, Billy Sun- 
day, Aimee Semple McPherson—and you can 
see the progress of religious culture for our 
American masses. 

The same thing is true of the amusements 
of the public. Some time ago someone asked 
me what I thought was the matter with the 
motion picture. I said, “I think the trouble 
with the movies is the audience.” By that 
I mean this: Here is the first alleged form 
of art in history, so far as I know, that, in 
order to survive has had to use quantity pro- 
duction methods. It has therefore been 
obliged to appeal to the average man or the 
mediocre type of person. Always before, if 
one had some work of art to present, one 
presented it to people who had some tradi- 
tion, some sense of values, some poise, but 
the motion picture must appeal to the man 
on the street. The result is you get pretty 
well in it what are the preferences of the 
man on the street. 

The trouble with the “movie,” therefore, 
is the audience and just as with the motion 
picture, so with our political life and so with 
nearly everything that touches this vast 
democracy of ours. It must all be cut down 
to the level of the lowest cranial altitude. 
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Why has this affliction come upon us? With 
all the “education” we have had, with all the 
skill in devising the latest and the most 
psychologically astute methods of putting edu- 
cation over on our American youth, as a peo- 
ple why are we in the tabloid stage of civili- 
zation? For one reason, I think we are con- 
fused as to what we mean by education. I 
can’t be dogmatic but I wish I could because 
there are some things about which possibly 
we must be dogmatic. Unless we have a pre- 
conceived set of values which we are seek- 
ing to achieve by our education, it is obvious 
that our civilization has no concerted drive 
or tone or philosophy. Education is simply 
philosophy at work. It has always been so, 
and the values of experience, the preferences 
which are essentially important in our educa- 
tion, are those which sooner or later charac- 
terize the life and thought and choices of 
our multitudes, and if we educators haven't 
a philosophy, then we are in a serious situ- 
ation. We then, by removing the barriers, let 
the cattle into the corn, that is all, and that 
is what has happened. 

There is confusion about education in our 
day. Anything and everything passes for 
education today. I knew a man who said he 
could “educate” any city in the United States 
to eat as many boxes of California oranges 
as he had money to pay for an advertising 
campaign. 

Not long ago I was at a dinner in New 
York which was presided over by a very 
pompous elderly gentleman. This was a meet- 
ing of a group of manufacturers in the East. 
They were primarily concerned with legisla- 
tion which would strengthen their position 
against organized labor. I said to the gentle- 
man sitting next to me, “Who is the toast- 
master? He is so suave, so obviously at 
home; he must be an important man in your 
organization.” He said, “Oh, yes. He is 
our attorney.” I said, “Does he live in New 


York?” His answer was, “No, he lives in 
Washington. His job is to educate Con- 
gress!” 


Congress has had just a little bit too much 
of that kind of education by all sorts of 
propagandists and so has the whole public 
for that matter. One difficulty is that even our 
authorities in education today have necessa- 
rily based their philosophy of education largely 
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on method rather than on objective, and where 
the objectives are set at all, they frequently 
are simply those which are set by the economic 
interests of today or by a mechanistic psy- 
chology. 

Last winter at a meeting of a national 
scientific society in New York City a very 
able and prominent educator made an address 
on modern progress in education. He was 
summing up the progress that had been made 
by education in the last year. He said that 
the theory of modern education differed from 
that of other ages in its objectives. He said, 
“First of all, the objectives of education to- 
day are those of social service. This is the 
objective and the means is simply to take the 
interest and aptitudes of the student and use 
them to that end.” 

His second point, which I thought was ex- 
tremely characteristic of today was that the 
student was no longer merely to learn some- 
thing from another time but the problem is 
to learn which specific skills and facts should 
be put into the affairs of certain classes of 
people. “In the third place,” he said, “the 
pupil’s mind is no longer to be on study or 
learning in our modern school. It is going 
to be governed by doing the things that the 
situation calls for and learning is to come as 
a sort of by-product or secondary result.” 

How glorious! It sounds like Rousseau’s 
Utopia in which one could be good without 
effort and just without virtue. 

In all of this, all of which is important, 
there is not one word as to the relative values 
of experience; not one word is there to sug- 
gest that the individual is a choosing animal 
whose mature life is to be concerned with 
quality rather than merely the moving about 
of certain particles of matter. I don’t blame 
the educator because the educator has to look 
to modern psychology and in America our 
educational psychology is pretty nearly 
mechanistic. It treats an individual as an 
automaton who is conditioned or motivated 
or moved by the environment. 

I believe we should place our education on 
the basis of psychology which considers the 
moment of insight and will consider the neces- 
sity of judgment or choice as essential in the 
Process of education. I haven’t time to dwell 
on this point any longer than to say we are 
terribly confused, both the public and the 
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educators themselves, as to the value and 
meaning of education. 

It is a presumption on my part to suggest 
that a philosophy of education really might 
be. But, after all, it is an old, old story. 
Other ages which had greater continuity with 
a historic past, in which leadership was more 
continuous and not merely raised up a mass 
through the power of numbers and economic 
opportunity such as we have in America 
from a class that has been disinherited cul- 
turally—in these other ages there was a 
pretty unanimous agreement as to the kind 
of person an educated person ought to be. 

You get it in the parable of the cave by 
Plato. The rank and file of mankind are in 
an underground passage and they are chained 
so they can see only the shadows moving on 
the wall. They have never seen moving ob- 
jects and therefore they think the shadows 
are reality until finally someone breaks his 
chains and rises to the upper world and sees 
reality. He comes back aftcr his moment 
of blindness to tell his fellow-men that this 
world that his neighbors think is a real world 
is only a world of shadows, of chimera; that 
the world of herd opinions is not reality. You 
remember what Plato says they did to him 
because he couldn’t any longer measure 
shadows as well as they could, having had 
his eyes blinded by the sun. They passed a 
law that no one should ever again turn his 
eyes to the sun on penalty of death. Plato 
must have lived in Dayton, Tennessee. 

The educated person doesn’t think just like 
the crowd man only a little more so. He 
thinks differently. He plays a different game. 
He necessarily would shock and pain the 
crowd man if the latter understood that the 
whole thought process is different. The edu- 
cated mind is one which takes a critical atti- 
tude toward fundamentals as opposed to the 
opinionated attitude of the ordinary man. Ig- 
norance is opinionated. 


I used to think that ignorance was an inno- 
cent vacuum just longing to be filled with 
truth. I have been a public educator for 
many years and I have revised that judg- 
ment. The average man usually has about 
one idea. If he ever gets that idea into his 
head, he uses it as a watch dog to run out 
and bark at other ideas and scare them away. 
The average man uses his sublimities and his 
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generalizations as devices to inflate his own 
ego. He is ashamed to admit that he ever 
was wrong because then he has to admit that 
he was inferior in that respect and that hurts 
his ego feeling. Therefore, you cannot make 
him admit that he ever was mistaken. So 
the average man is obsessed with the delusion 
of infallibility which prevents his learning 
and no one really can be educated until some- 
how he wins a victory over something in his 
own heart and gets the better of that infan- 
tile ego. That is essential in any educated 
life. 

Beyond the will to believe, there must be, 
first of all, the will to doubt. He who has 
no doubts can never be educated. Education 
does not try to create the believer; it strives 
to create the understander. It is more im- 
portant to understand than it is to believe. 
Belief will take care of itself. If you don't 
understand, your beliefs are of little value 
anyway. 

There is one other point. The educated 
man’s philosophy, to my mind, is strictly non- 
utilitarian. Aristotle said education is for 
leisure. We have had so much education for 
work that I think it is time that we saw where 
this thing heads in. 


Education for work alone produces an effi- 
cient, high-class, trained animal, who takes 
his cues exactly in the same way that the 
trained animal in the circus performs his 
“stunt” when his cue is given. We are becom- 
ing wonderfully efficient and utterly unreflec- 
tive as a result of that sort of thing. As a 
matter of fact, equip unthinking, unreflective, 
prejudiced men with the highly developed skill 
and technique that our modern methods of 
teaching can give them, and you are putting 
dynamite in the hands of children. You are 
giving them wonderful ability to “put some- 
thing over” but no sense of what should be 
put over. You are doing a thing which is 
illustrated by a story I got from a friend 
who went to Chicago on the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Limited. He went out on a fast train 
and came back on a slow train. I said, “Why 
did you do that?” He said, “We were tear- 
ing through Ohio and going at a perfectly 
awful rate at night and I heard the train 
rush by stations and by cars and sidetracks 
and finally I called in the porter and I said 
to him, ‘How long will it take you to stop this 
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train if necessary?’ The porter said, ‘A half 
mile, sir.’ I said, ‘Porter, how far does the 
headlight show an obstruction?’ ‘Quarter of 
a mile, sir.’ I came home on another train.” 

That is precisely what the world is doing 
now. We are running a ship, to change the 
figure, with a set of brilliant engineers and 
no pilot. 

I should prefer education for play. I don’t 
mean play in any sense of a small trick or 
petty skill. I mean by play something simi- 
lar to what Confucius said when he is 
quoted as saying that he wanted the land to 
be filled with ceremony and music.  Cere- 
mony, he said, is form. Aristotle said form 
is idea. Ceremony gives life its balance, its 
perspectives, its objectives; it is discipline; 
it is, one way of relating people to one an- 
other by a predictable form of behavior. 


In one sense, ceremony or form is the basis 
of most of the meanings of our life, and also, 
form is absolutely necessary if we are to have 
any civilization. What we did in the nine- 
teenth century was to throw away all form 
and emphasize inspiration, or content, or the 
Walt Whitman type of spontaneity. We need 
form as well as content. 


Confucius said that by music he meant the 
song within the soul or something within. 
Both are necessary. Education makes living 
itself a game or makes life itself an art. All 
games are small and petty and all art is 
extraneous and irrelevant unless they grow 
out of a consciousness that however we or- 
ganize the meaning of our world, we are 
playing a certain game with destiny. 

Every game man plays is simply the cre- 
ation of certain human meanings and form 
that give life significance, and all the signifi- 
cance of life has to be created by mankind 
in some such way as I have suggested. Our 
science is really just a game. No one would 
say that science is a correct picture of ulti- 
mate reality. Philosophy is a game. It is a 
creation of truth, and truth is, after all a 
human creation. 

I should say the same thing is the case 
with religion. It is a way of playing a game 
with eternity and it creates those meanings 
of life that can be created only in this sym- 
bolic way. The trouble with us has been that 
we have not made our life in this sense an 
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art. We have not the discrimination for it. 
It seems to me that the American people 
spend enormous amounts of money to be 
amused just because they don’t know how to 
play and they don’t know how to play be- 
cause they have isolated play as a special, 
sequestered thing, lacking the humor or the 
discrimination to make life itself a game. I 
just now used the word “discrimination” ; 
sometimes we use the word “taste.” Taste 
is very much the same thing. 

I discovered a few years ago in a group 
of middle-class English something that I 
think has a psychological bearing on what I 
am saying. I made the discovery that people 
who can’t cook, can’t sing. There is a con- 
nection. Where we are rushed to achieve 
end results, we don’t hold our spiritual food 
in our mouths long enough to get the taste. 
I am sure that dogs who eat with big bites 
never taste their food and people who simply 
rush in, in a utilitarian way to get some end 
results are the people who are _ rushing 
through to the end result. They make the 
winning of the game rather than the game 
itself the reason for their existence and they 
go through life never having lived. 

After all, education exists to help us live 
with right reason, so, as Aristotle said,. we 
can find the good life. I don’t believe we 
can educate everybody. But I am pretty sure 
if all the educational agencies concerned with 
adults could keep the values of living in mind, 
then no matter what utilitarian results we 
strive for, we shall develop key persons who 
will make not only a difference in the prefer- 
ences of the rank and file, but will ultimately 
modify our whole social and public life. 


I am not a Catholic at all but there is one 
thing about the Catholic Church that has al- 
ways tremendously interested me. If you 
were to say to the Catholic Church in the 
Middle Ages, “Show me your works; tell me 
why you exist,” it wouldn’t have said, “We 
put sewers down the main streets,” or “We 
have bathrooms in every working man’s 
home,” or “We have lifted the multitude a 
millionth of an inch in a thousand years.” It 
would have said, “Look at our saints.” One 
saint in an age can make the whole life of 
that age qualitatively different. In other words, 
one saint is enough to “redeem” a whole age 
of men. 

When everyone “goes in” for wisdom in 
the way men once went in for glory of war 
or pious sainthood, I believe that for the first 
time in modern history we shall begin to be 
civilized. In a sense I believe there always 
has been a kind of psychological class strug- 
gle running through the ages and people vf 
all economic groups and all stages and con- 
ditions of society will respond to the call of 
civilization, if the call is clear and is made by 
someone who himself understands what civ- 
ilization is. 

If Socrates or Aristotle or Montaigne or 
Emerson or William James could meet, as 
Santayana writes of them, in some limbo, 
different as they all would be, I believe there 
would be a common quality. I believe they 
would have more in common with one an- 
other than they would each have with the herd 
men of their own age or their own country. 
To help create a civilization in which a 
Socrates or a Cicero can be at home is the 
aim of a liberal education. 


ADDRESS 
By Davin Lawrence, Editor, United States Daily 


FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 


I regret very much my inability to be here 
on Thursday and will atone for that by being 
as brief as possible this morning and condens- 
ing the things that I had in mind to say 
to you. 

Naturally, in the atmosphere of a national 
capital, we who live here from day to day 
think in terms of government, and we must 
be forgiven, if, in the opportunities we have 
to speak, we refer to the subject of govern- 


ment and if we attempt to describe what 
might possibly: be your relationship to it. 

It would not be difficult for me to enter 
into a discourse on the weaknesses of our 
press or the inadequacies of our publications, 
whatever they might be, in respect to govern- 
ment but I believe that sometimes the fault 
is with the critics and that if we will at- 
tempt to understand our age sympathetically, 
we may be able to make substantial progress. 
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Most of us were trained in schools and in 
colleges whose methods are today out of date. 
Some of us were in libraries twenty-five and 
thirty years ago which cannot compare with 
the libraries of today. It is essential, from 
my point of view, that we attempt to syn- 
chronize the changing attitude of the child, 
the youth, the adult, with the tools that we 
have, the libraries that we are making, the 
educational institutions that we are develop- 
ing. Most people are unable to use intelli- 
gently the information that is presented to 
them, and they seek easy ways of having 
that information imparted. 


One man wrote me and said he liked to 
listen to the radio because it required so lit- 
tle effort; he could sit in his study on a Sun- 
day evening and have thoughts imparted to 
him; because it would take a great deal of 
energy to read; because he would have to 
use his eyes. But sitting in his study, listen- 
ing to the radio was one of the easiest ways 
to receive information. 

I am interested in the method by which 
government information is imparted to the 
public because it is the most important factor 
in this complex age of ours. If we are to 
have good government, we can only have it 
if we have an intelligent influence behind it. 
If we are to have a greater number of par- 
ticipants in public service in America, we 
must begin early to train those who would 
aspire to such service, 

The weakness in our system of government 
as contrasted with that which prevails in the 
great English democracy is that we do not 
aspire to positions of statesmanship, that the 
tendency—at least it has been such in recent 
years—is to ridicule and caricature govern- 
ment, is to swing the pendulum so far in one 
direction that men of affairs, men who have 
a pride of position and men who have the 
desire to be of service, often feel that to 
enter the government service is something 
repulsive, that they will sooner or later be- 
come a part of a maelstrom which leads to 
criticism and intrigue. There is no compel- 
ling force urging men to enter the public 
service in peace-time as there is a patriotic 
inspiration to enter the service in war-time. 

Government information is available in vast 
quantities. I am interested to find from those 
who know much more about books than I do 
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that the how-to-use book is the most easily 
sold—how to build a boat; how to build a 
radio; how to understand this and that. The 
how-to-use idea is popular nowadays. I won- 
der whether, with respect to government at 
least, the how-to-use function doesn’t devolve 
primarily upon the library and the educational 
institution. 

I owe a debt to the librarian 
showed me the sources of 
government. 


who first 
information on 
It came about quite accidentally. 
I was interested in finding material for a 
grammar school debate on the Philippine 
question in 1899. I don’t know the sources 
but a sympathetic librarian showed me the 
sources and I learned for the first time some- 
thing about the Congressional Record. I read 
the Congressional Record at the library day 
in and day out for more than two years. I 
found my original inspiration in respect to 
government information in those years, and 
I like to think that it was made possible by 
the sympathetic attitude of the person who 
drew my attention to those sources. 

Government is not entirely on a_ sound 
foundation in this world. There are people 
who think other systems might yet be intro- 
duced and there are people who question our 
own method and who wish to change it rad- 
ically. I have no quarrel with those who 
wish to change. My only thought is that we 
must base change on intelligent research, that 
it is a very important function the educational 
institution, the library, serves in bringing to 
the attention of those who wish to research 
what the two sides or three sides of a con- 
troversy really are. How dangerous it would 
be for an educational institution or a library 
to have only available one side of a contro- 
versial subject! 

More than ever before government rests 
today upon a sound understanding of the law 
and law rests again upon a sound public sen- 
timent, and public sentiment rests upon sim- 
ple education. All laws are the result of the 
majority vote. We say we are governed by 
the rule of the majority and yet that major- 
ity is a flexible thing. It may change over 
night with the will of the people. All laws 
which require the sanction of society, which 
require a fundamental respect in order that 
they may be enforced, require, first of all, a 
wider education. 
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I am not going to suggest to you that the 
entire function of government insofar as your 
work is concerned is related to the regulatory 
side. Far from it. The biggest discovery I 
have made in the eighteen years I have been 
here is that the cooperative function of gov- 
ernment is really the prime thing after all, 
for the government is rapidly developing its 
departments, its bureaus, and Congress is 
constantly appropriating money to extend the 
helpfulness of government. 

It is not a paternalistic idea. Frequently 
it leads in that direction but it is the result of 
our complex economic system. Today more 
than ever we look to the federal government 
to coordinate the industries in the country, 
to act as the clearing house of information in 
developing industry and business, to the high- 
est state of efficiency. The government feels 
a certain responsibility for the economic wel- 
fare of the country and it can discharge that 
responsibility only by serving all interests in 
industry, all interests in business, in a way 
that the central government can serve either 
in acting as its spokesman in relation to 
other countries or in supplying that needed 
aid in trade associations that avoids the con- 
troversies of competitors, which often can 
only be resolved by the mediating influence 
of a disinterested party. 

The government is bound, in this complex 
economic age, to play a greater and greater 
part in developing our industrial and our 
natural resources and it is more than ever 
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essential, it seems to me, that the coopera- 
tive function of the government be clearly 
understood. 

More than that, the federal government 
will become important in our lives, not by 
reason of its desire to usurp the powers of 
the states, not because it is seeking to cen- 
tralize power here, for I see no tendency in 
that respect, but because the pressure from 
a well-knit, homogenous country like ours is 
constantly developing a national consciousness. 

The pressure from every part of the United 
States to the central government to take hold 
of problems that are dispersed now through 
the states is increasing. The demand for a 
department of education, as you well know, 
came from those who thought we could more 
efficiently administer the educational machin- 
ery of the country through the federal gov- 
ernment, and that controversy indicates 
clearly the background of other controversies 
in which the question of federal or state con- 
trol is paramount. 

As I observe it from day to day, there is 
a need for an understanding of all govern- 
ment. Whether it is the federal government 
or the state government or the municipal 
government, I believe that the librarian and 
the educational institution have a real respon- 
sibility in teaching the community how to 
use the sources of information relative to 
government because all government is success- 
ful only insofar as there is respect for gov- 
ernment by the people. 











COUNCIL 


FIRST SESSION 
(Monday afternoon, May 13) 


A meeting of the Council of the American 
Library Association was held Monday after- 
noon, May 13, at 3:30, Prestpent Linna A. 
EASTMAN, presiding. 

RESOLUTION ON THE DEATH OF CEDRIC CHIVERS 


The Secretary read the following resolu- 


tion which had been prepared by Frank P. 
HILv: 


In the death of Cedric Chivers, which oc- 
curred January 30, 1929, the American Library 
Association has lost one of its most valuable 
workers. 


He came to the United States first in 1893 
to look over the bookbinding field and having 
satisfied himself that libraries were not get- 
ting binding suitable for library books, decided 
to set 1p a plant in this country, which he did 
in 1904. He came on a venture and with no 
guarantee of work or of financial assistance. 
His methods were so superior to those of 
American bookbinders of those days that he 
secured large patronage and was soon followed 
by others of the craft all over the country. 

As librarians we owe him a deep debt of 
gratitude for setting an example to the craft 
which has continued with ever-widening influ- 
ence. 


Upon his permanent return to England in 
1923 he was elected Mayor of Bath and re- 
elected five times to that honorable office. In 
his will which was probated only a few weeks 
ago, he remembered his contact with libraries 
by giving the local library his valuable collec- 
tion of books and by making the library one 
of the residuary legatees to the extent of one- 
quarter of his estate, the other three-quarters 
going to the Bath Hospital. 


This minute is entered as a testimony of the 
American Library Association to the great 
services which he rendered to librarians and 
incidentally to his brother craftsmen in Amer- 
ica and Great Britain. 


Dr. Hitt moved the adoption of the resolu- 
tion. The motion was seconded by SAMUEL 
H. Ranck, with the suggestion that it be 
amended to instruct the SEcRETARY to send a 
copy to Mr. Chivers’ family and to the city 
of Bath. The amendment was accepted by 
Dr. Hirt and the resolution adopted by a 
rising vote. 

RELATIONS OF COGNATE COMMITTEES AND 

SECTIONS 


IpaA F. Wricut in absence of Chairman 
Ernest J. Reece of the Committee on Com- 


mittees, presented the following recommend- 
ations : 


In 1927-1928 the Committee on Committees 
began the assembling of data and opinions 
bearing on the relations of certain committees 
of the Association to certain sections of the 
Association. This was pursuant to questions 
as to how most effectively to coordinate and 
utilize the energies respectively of the Catalog 
Section and the Committee on Cataloging and 
Classification; of the Children’s Librarians 
Section and the Committee on Library Work 
with Children; and of the School Libraries 
Section and the Committee on Education. 
Similar inquiries might easily present them- 
selves in case other comparable pairs of com- 
mittees and sections come into being. In the 
hope of furnishing guidance for the future, 
the Committee on Committees now proposes 
the following resolutions, based on study of 
the records and upon the consultation with 
committees and sections referred to above. 


(a) That beginning with the Asso- 
ciation year 1930-1931 Section 15 of the By- 
Laws be interpreted as follows insofar as it 
applies to the powers and functions of sections 
of the Association to which committees of the 
Association are cognate, viz., that such sec- 
tions be recognized solely as forums and as 
agencies to act in a deliberative capacity 
within their respective spheres of interest, and 
in an advisory capacity in relation to cognate 
committees of the Association; and that the 
Committee on Constitution and By-Laws be 
asked to present a revision of Section 15 of 
the By-Laws to accord with this report. The 
sections affected by this shall be the Catalog 
Section, the Children’s Librarians Section, the 
School Libraries Section, and any sections, 
now in existence or subsequently created which 
may share a given field of interest and activ- 
ity with a committee of the Association. 


(b) That committees to which sec- 
tions are cognate (namely, the Committee on 
Cataloging and Classification, the Committee 
on Education, and the Committee on Library 
Work with Children), be regarded as the chief 
official media of contact between the corre- 
sponding sections and groups of workers on 
the one hand and the officers of the Associa- 
tion on the other; that they be recognized as 
competent to conduct relevant activities, at 
the behest of or subject to the approval of the 
Executive Board of the Association and con- 
sonant with the known wishes of workers in 
their respective fields of interest; that while 
not being required to submit specific proposals 
to the judgment of the corresponding sections, 
they nevertheless be guided by such clear ex- 
pressions of policy as may emanate from those 
sections; that the chairman of corresponding 
sections be regularly included as members of 
such committees; and that with a view to 
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continuity the practice be followed as far as 
feasible, in making up such committees, of re- 
appointing each year at least two members 
who have served in the preceding year. 

(c) That if, however, at or prior to 
the 1930 annual conference of the Association 
any section and the corresponding committee 
shall submit jointly a clear and specific defini- 
tion of their relations and respective functions 
differing from the above but acceptable to the 
Council, the above ruling shall not apply to 
that section and committee. 


Joseph L. WHEELER: There is a tendency 
in all kinds of work to consolidate committees 
and groups of people working in the same 
field and it sounds logical to try to make this 
differentiation between the functions of the 
two groups, but inasmuch as we don’t seem to 
have met with friction and this seems to be 
more of a theoretical consideration shouldn't 
we consider having the two groups continue 
to work in the field? 


Henry O. SEVERANCE, chairman, Committee 
on Constitution and By-Laws: We cannot see 
why there should be special legislation to en- 
able these committees to function as heads of 
these sections. If we want to enact a By-Law 
it should be general and not specific. It seems 
to me it would be better for us to discontinue 
these committees and allow the sections to 
continue. 


Heten K. Starr, chairman, Catalog Sec- 
tion, quoted the following from a letter from 
Mr. Currier to Mr. Reece: “The section is 
a forum as you well put it, and here matters 
that interest the world of catalogers at large 
are brought up for discussion, and recommend- 
ations may well be made. The committee is a 
permanent body of experts called upon to set- 
tle technical questions.” 


Carrie E. Scort, chairman, Children’s Li- 
brarians Section: For two years there has 
been a Committee on Library Work with 
Children and until this year the Chairman of 
the Children’s Librarians Section has been a 
member of the Committee. While there does 
not seem to have been a duplication of work, 
I agree with the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee on Committees. 


In view of the differences of opinion, 
SamueL H. RaNckK moved that the matter be 
laid on the table pending action on the part 
of the sections. The motion was seconded and 


Dr. Hitt suggested the amendment, that the 
recommendations be taken up at the first Coun- 
cil meeting held during the 1930 annual con- 
ference. Mr. RANCK accepted the amendment 
and the motion was carried by a rising vote. 


CREATION OF SECTIONS 

Three other recommendations of the Com- 
mittee on Committees (See A. L. A. Bulletin, 
June, 1929, page 121) were presented by Miss 
WRIGHT. 

1. That the Council authorize the creation 
of a Periodicals Section. 

Mr. SEVERANCE moved the adoption of this 
recommendation. It was seconded by Mr. 
RANCK and carried. 

2. That action on the request for the estab- 
lishment of a section on work with the for- 


eign born be deferred until the need for such 
a section has been made clear. 


Miss WricHt: One of the reasons that 
this request for deferring action is made is 
because there is a movement within the A. L. 
A. to create a department at Headquarters for 
work with the foreign born. 

Mr. RancK moved that the recommenda- 
tion be adopted. It was seconded and carried. 

3. It is further recommended that the Com- 
mittee on Constitution and By-Laws be re- 
quested to formulate amendments to Sections 
14 to 17 inclusive of the By-Laws, embodying 
the substance of the resolution regarding sec- 
tions adopted by the Council on December 239, 
1928, and specifying one hundred as the mini- 
mum number of signers on which consideration 
of the setting up of a section can be based; 
and indicating also the scope and functions 
of round tables, preferably in such a way as 
to broaden the possibilities of helpful associa- 
tion in round tables for groups whose activ- 


ities do not warrant the creation of new sec- 
tions. 


The Secretary read Sections 14 to 17 of the 
3y-Laws. 

Dr. Hitt moved the adoption of the recom- 
mendation and it was seconded. 

Mr. SEVERANCE: Why quadruple the num- 
ber of members? Are we getting too many 
sections or do we wish to make it more diffi- 
cult for our members to meet together and 
form a section? We should make it easier for 
members of the Association who have common 
interests to meet together and form sections 
because we get some of our best contributions 
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to our professional literature from this source. 
Since 1918 when we had 3,800 members we 
have increased the membership to 11,000— 
7,000 new members. If all of these new mem- 
bers came from public libraries, that is a dif- 
ferent matter, but if they have come from 
various specialized groups in newer libraries, 
I think other sections may be necessary and I 
do not think it wise, if we want the Associa- 
tion to grow, to limit it by requiring one hun- 
dred signatures. I therefore move, that we 
substitute the word “fifty” for “one hundred” 
as the number of signatures required for the 
formation of a section. 


The motion was seconded. 

Mr. Rancx: As I understand this, the 
whole matter is referred to the Committee on 
Constitution and By-Laws to frame up and 
they can specify either that or any other num- 
ber. I don’t think that motion is necessary. 


Cart B. Ropen: A committee such as the 
Committee on Constitution and By-Laws, I 
should think, would be vested with some ju- 
dicial power, some discretion, and should not 
be merely a drafting committee but a sub- 
sidiary group to whom certain powers have 
been delegated. 


Upon a request from the floor the Chair 
ruled that if the resolution is adopted it con- 
stitutes a direct instruction to the Committee 
to bring in the amendment to the By-Laws 
naming one hundred as the number of signers. 

The following substitute motion was made, 
seconded and carried: 

That the recommendation of the Committee 
on Committees regarding amendments to Sec- 
tions 14 and 17 of the By-Laws be referred to 
the Committee on Constitution and By-Laws 


with the request that it bring in a recom- 
mendation. 


A. L. A, RESEARCH OR STATISTICAL DEPARTMENT 


C. H. Compron, chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Salaries, Insurance, and Annuities, pre- 
sented the following report: 

The Committee on Salaries, Insurance and 


Annuities recommends the adoption by the 
Council of the following resolution: 
Recognizing the need for a Research or 
Statistical Department in the A. L. A., the 
Council recommends that the Executive Board 
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take action looking toward such establishment 
at the earliest possible time, and it is sug- 
gested that the financing of this project might 
be placed in a charge for institutional member- 
ship on a service basis if other funds are not 
available. 


The Salaries Committee has in its reports 
for the past years recommended the establish- 
ment of such a statistical bureau or department 
and it is at this time bringing this resolution 
before the Council for its consideration. A 
similar resolution has been passed by the 
Committee on Library Survey and submitted 
to the Executive Board. The Salaries Com- 
mittee is especially interested in the personnel 
of our profession and it is of the firm opinion 
that the Association should give more atten- 
tion to personnel problems. 


With the establishment of the Board of 
Education for Librarianship in 1924 we have 
seen an increasing emphasis on professional 
library education and in consequence a general 
raising of standards in library schools and 
other training agencies. Generous scholarships 
for advanced graduate work are being offered, 
and there are evident indications that libra- 
rianship bids fair soon to make a showing in 
scholarship and research. With this upward 
trend surely we are all in accord. But what 
about the rank and file? Is there an upward 
trend there and is the compensation such as 
to make us hopeful of the future? 


The following report is an attempt to an- 
swer this in part. It is also an attempt to 
show the kind of information which head li- 
brarians and boards of trustees ought to have 
available, for it is this information which a 
statistical department in the A. L. A. could 
collect and make available. The report is not 
comprehensive. It has been prepared by a 
librarian ordinarily busy with duties in his 
own library, but as far as it goes it does in 
our opinion give a composite picture of the 
rank and file in the library profession. A cir- 
cular letter was sent to librarians of libraries 
included in Salary Statistics tables published 
in the A. L. A. Bulletin; these represented 
four groups of libraries: large, medium-sized, 
and small public libraries, and college and uni- 
versity libraries. With this circular letter in- 
dividual budget blanks for a limited number of 
assistants were included. These were grouped 
as follows: assistants with less than 2 years’ 
experience ; assistants with more than 5 years’ 
experience, branch librarians; children’s li- 
brarians, and catalogers. Answers were re- 
ceived from 98 libraries pretty evenly divided 
among the various groups of libraries. 


The tables and conclusions drawn are based 
upon replies from 685 library assistants, di- 
vided as follows: 139 with less than two years’ 
experience, 208 with five or more years’ ex- 
perience, 110 branch librarians, 94 children’s 
librarians, and 134 catalogers. The question- 
naire read as follows: 
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Age 


Library Training | 

No. of years’ experience 
Living at home? 
Qualifications 


Training Class 


Education { High School 


ege (no. of years) 
Library School 


Library Assistant: A minimum of six months’ training or such a number of years’ successful experi- 
ence as actually would be equal to such training. This would not mean that all assistants without train- 
ing but with a number of years’ experience should be included in this class,—only those holding 
positions of equal standing and importance with those having had training. 


Salary 
Income from other sources 


Annual expenditures: 
Room or apartment 
Board or food 


(State whether you prepare your own meals 
in whole or in part) 
Clothing 
Laundry and dry cleaning 


Of the 685, there are 327 college graduates, 
150 with partial college education, and 208 
with only a high school education. Of the 685, 
there are 339 library school graduates, 170 
training class, 77 summer school, and 99 with 
no training. If we want to put it another way 
we may say that the typical library assistant 
is a woman with more than two years of col- 
lege, having additional professional library 
training, and after 8 years of experience is 
receiving $1,597 a year, which in pre-War 
prices is equal to $934. 


The average budget is: board and room, 
$654; clothing, $281; laundry and dry clean- 
ing, $42; health, $45; carfare, $52; recreation, 
including vacation, $96; books, magazines, 
theater, and music, $47; benevolences, $55; 
savings, $186; life and accident insurance, 
$59; all other, $127. The individual items 
amount to $1,644, slightly more than the aver- 
age salary, but this is accounted for by the 
fact that 141 have an average income of 
$324 in addition to salary. 


Of the 685, for those living at home, num- 
bering 355, the average salary is $1,524. Of 
330 not living at home, the average salary is 
$1,676. For those living at home the average 
cost of room and board is $590 and for those 
not living at home the average cost of room 
and board is $722. It is worth noting that the 
difference in average salary received by the 
one living at home and the one not living at 
home is approximately the same as the differ- 
ence in cost of room and board for the same 
two groups. This would seem to bear out the 
economic theory that with added economic 
pressure the salary will tend to equal the de- 
mands of the worker. In other words the 
difference in the scale of salaries of a library 
which predominantly employs assistants living 
at home and the scale of salaries of a library 
which predominantly employs assistants not 
living at home will equal the difference in the 
cost of board and room for assistants living 
at home and not living at home. Outside of 
cost of board and room there is no reason to 
believe, with the possible exception of cost of 
laundry, that the other items in the budget as 
given will not be approximately the same for 


Health 
Carfare 
Recreation 
Books, magazines, theater, and music 
Benevolences 
Savings 
Insurance (Life, health, accident) 
All other 
Total 
Remarks: 


the assistant living at home and for the one 
not living at home. 


Another interesting point is the difference in 
average salary in the various groups. The 
average salary in large public libraries is 
$1,687, in medium-sized public libraries, $1,393, 
in small public libraries, $1,449, and in col- 
lege and university libraries $1,695. Although 
the difference in average cost of board and 
room in the four groups does not in any case 
equal the difference in the average salary in 
the same groups, the following figures indicate 
that it does in some cases approximate this 
difference. The average cost of board and 
room for assistants in large public libraries is 
$727, for medium-sized public libraries, $537, 
for small public libraries, $540, and for uni- 
versity and college libraries, $655. The higher 
average salary for assistants in college and 
university libraries evidently is accounted for 
by the fact that they have more college prep- 
aration, 93 out of 110 being college graduates, 
and 78 out of 110 being library school gradu- 
ates. It is especially significant that of 24 
assistants in college and university libraries 
with less than 2 years’ experience all are 
college graduates and 18 are library school 
graduates. This is a much better showing than 
in any other group and evidently indicates that 
college and university libraries are requiring 
full college graduates and in most cases li- 
brary school graduates for all new members 
of their staffs. 


It is also interesting to note that in college 
and university libraries the number of assis- 
tants living at home is 39, those not living at 
home 71, which also perhaps accounts for an 
average higher salary and for higher average 
cost of board and room than would probably 
be expected in college and university commu- 
nities. In the group of medium-sized public 
libraries, on the contrary, where the propor- 
tion of those living at home is in the opposite 
direction, there being 100 living at home and 
57 not living at home, the average salary is 
the lowest, the amount of college preparation 
and library school training is the lowest, and 
the cost of board and room is also the lowest. 


This rapid raising of educational standards 
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for those now entering the profession is fur- 
ther indicated by the fact that of 139 assis- 
tants with 2 years’ or less experience, 96 are 
college gradutes, a precentage of 70%, while 
of the 685, only 327 are college graduates, a 
percentage of 48%; of the same 139 assis- 
tants, 75 are library school graduates, a per- 
centage of 54%, while of the 685 there are 
339 library school graduates, a percentage of 
49%, which evidently shows that while the 
number of library school graduates is making 
a very small advance, the number with col- 
lege degrees entering the profession is increas- 
ing much more rapidly. 

One rather surprising fact is that 20 per 
cent, or 141, of the 685 assistants reporting 
have an average income of $324 over and 
above their library salary. In this computa- 
tion an additional income of less than $50 
has not been included. If this number is added 
to the large number who indicate that they 
are receiving aid from their families, or are 
not paying anything for board, or a nominal 
sum, or those whose families buy clothing for 
them, or are supplied with vacation money, it 
would be a nice question whether these are 
not factors in keeping library salaries lower 
than they would be otherwise. We have no 
way of knowing whether other professional 
women to such a degree have incomes in ad- 
dition to their salaries. 

In sending out the questionnaires head libra- 
rians were requested to give their estimates 
of the cost of suitable board and room. It is 
interesting to compare these figures with the 
averages of actual cost of board and room. 
The estimates of librarians of 13 large public 
libraries give an average of $711; the actual 
average is $727; but the average cost of board 
and room for those not living at home is $788. 
The estimate of head librarians in 7 medium- 
sized public libraries gives an average of $677; 


Food 

Rent 

Clothing 

Miscellaneous articles and devices 

Laundry, health, carfare, all other) 

avings, further education, etc. 

(Recreation, books, magazines, 
benevolences, savings, insurance) 


I have inserted the items for the library assis- 
tant on the average salary of $1,597, and it 
may be noted how closely the percentages 
correspond with each other. 

One $1,800 budget from a number of sup- 
posedly model ones may be taken from this 


Room and board 

Lunches 

Clothing 

Laundry 

Carfare 

Church, charity, gifts 
Health, recreation, education 
Miscellaneous 

Savings 

Federal Income Tax 
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the actual average is $537, while the average 
for those not living at home is $647. The 
estimates of librarians of 16 small public li- 
braries give an average of $685; the actual 
average paid is $540, and the average for those 
not living at home is $623. The estimates of 
librarians of 14 university and college libra- 
ries give an average of $711; the actual aver- 
age paid is $655, and the average of those not 
living at home is $672. These figures would 
seem to indicate that head librarians are not 
underestimating what it is costing assistants 
for board and room. 


The series of figures showing cost of board 
and room for those not living at home indicate 
one of two things, either that young assistants 
do not eat as much or that they do not pay as 
much at home. The average cost of board and 
room for assistants living at home with less 
than 2 years’ experience is $417. The average 
cost for assistants living at home, with more 
than five years’ experience, is $591; for cata- 
logers living at home, $681; for branch libra- 
rians living at home, $714; for children’s li- 
brarians living at home, $560; and for all 
those living at home $590. This plainly indi- 
cates that with higher salaries assistants liv- 
ing at home assume more responsibility and 
the amount they pay for board and room more 
nearly equals the amount paid by those not 
living at home. 

In a recent study entitled Cost of living of 
teachers in the state of New York, by David 
P. Harry, Jr., published by Teachers College, 
Columbia University, several model budgets 
are given. It says: 


“The per cents of the total budget assigned 
the various main groups of the budget of the 
single woman school teacher, living away 
from home, in the state of New York, are as 
follows: 


Library 
25% Assistant 
20% } 41% 
20% 18% 
15% 16% 
20% 25% 


same study for purposes of comparison. It 
was chosen because it is nearest in amount 
to the average library salary: 

Budget for Women, by Dr. Benjamin R. 
Andrews, in 1920: 


Library 
Andrews Assistant 
540.00 ‘. 
$ try $672 Is 654.00 
2 == 
-00 42.00 
31.20 52.00 
120.00 55.00 
144.00 ran 
76.80 127.00 
360.00 198.00 Savings and insurance 
48.00 
$1,800.00 $1,597.00 
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These items correspond closely with the ex- 
ception of church, charity, gifts, miscella- 
neous and savings. Dr. Andrews has a low 
estimate on carfare, and other differences are 
largely in savings and income tax, which most 
library assistants do not have to pay. 


Tables will be found on pages 275 and 
276, but comments on various items of the 
average budgets for various classes may be 
made here. 


The average cost of health, including doc- 
tor, dentist, etc., is $45 a year, which would 
indicate that library assistants are a healthy 
lot. Of the 685, there are 86 who do not list 
anything under this item. 


The average for carfare of $52 a year, or 
$1.00 a week, indicates a rise from the old 5 
cent carfare. Of the 685, there are 88 who 
have no expense for carfare. 


Of the 685, there are 97 who do not assign 
any amount to recreation. The average of 
$96 a year for recreation seems small, espe- 
cially as it includes vacation expense. 


The expenditures for books, magazines, 
theater, and music has a direct bearing upon a 
library assistant’s usefulness to her library 
and an average amount of $47 seems a credit- 
able one out of a salary of $1,597, it being 
3% of total salary. Eighty-four of the 685 
do not, however, list any expense for this 
item. 


The average expenditure of $55 for benev- 
olences is approximately 344% of total salary 
of $1,597. The assistant with less than 2 
years’ experience, with an average salary of 
$1,295, gives $36 or 3%; the assistant with 
more than 5 years’ experience, with an aver- 
age salary of $1,609, gives $57 or 34%; the 
branch librarian, with an average salary of 
$1,931, gives $67 or 314%; the children’s li- 
brarian, with an average salary of $1,601, 
gives $52 or 344%; and the cataloger, with 
an average salary of $1,685, gives $66 or 4%. 


One of the most interesting tables is that 
ef savings. The assistant with less than two 
years’ experience, with an average salary of 
$1,295, saves $148 or 11%%. Of the 139 in 
this class 46 or 33% report no savings. The 
assistant with more than 5 years’ experience, 
with an average salary of $1,609, saves $177, 
or 11%. Of the 208 in this class, 45 or 21%4% 
report no savings. The branch librarian with an 
average salary of $1,931 saves $205, or 10%%. 
Of the 110 branch librarians, 25 or 23% re- 
port no savings. The children’s librarian, with 
an average salary of $1,601, saves $169, or 
10%%. Of the 94 children’s librarians, 19 
or 21% report no savings. The cataloger, 
with an average salary of $1,685, saves $221 
or 13%. Of the 134 catalogers, 30 or 221%4% 
report no savings. From these figures and 
those on benevolences we are obliged to infer 
that catalogers slightly have the edge on their 
sister librarians both in generosity and in 


thrift. Of the 685 as a whole, the average 
saving is $186, which is nearly 12% of the 
average salary of $1,597. 165 or 24% of the 
685 report no savings. The advice of home 
economic experts to families is that they 
should save 10%, so that this average saving 
for a library assistant of $186 is no less than 
remarkable on a salary of $1,597. However, 
it must be remembered as noted above that 
20% of the 685 have an income averaging 
$324 in addition to library income. 


That 411 of the 685 carry life insurance and 
in some cases accident insurance would seem 
to indicate that this has been taken out to pro- 
tect parents or other relatives at least par- 
tially dependent on the assistants. Of course, 
this may be merely a tribute to life insurance 
salesmanship or the use of endowment policies 
primarily as savings. In any case the $59 
spent annually for insurance might readily be 
added to savings. 


We have gone into the budget with some 
detail and it now remains to make some com- 
parisons with average salaries in other occu- 
pations and professions. As a proper approach 
to this we should like to quote some words of 


advice to the A. L. A. from Samuel H. 
Ranck: 


“With reference to the question of salaries 
again, and the thing the A. L. A. should 
stand for, we should not talk about a ‘living 
wage’—a term I resent, since it usually im- 
plies a mere physical existence. The thing 
that the Association should stand for as a 
profession is a ‘growing wage,’ an income 
which provides for professional and intellec- 
tual growth, as well as the physical well-being 
of librarians. That should be the minimum. 
A ‘growing wage’ carries with it the idea that 
a librarian is in the position economically to 
be able to travel occasionally, to form social 
contacts on the basis of equality, and there- 
fore have a standing in the community life 
which such education, experience, and culture 
receives on the part of persons in other lines 
of work. In short, a ‘growing wage’ means 
that a librarian can lead a full rounded life 
both as an individual and as a citizen.” 


Perhaps it would be unfair to maintain that 
an average salary of $1,597 is not a living 
wage but that it is adequate or that it will 
attract to the profession women of the ability 
demanded to meet the rapidly growing needs 
of the profession seems nothing less than ab- 
surd. There is no way of knowing what the 
actual increase in library salaries has been in 
the 15 years since the beginning of the war 
Some salary statistics compiled at about that 
time are local and not very significant. We 
do know that the average salary paid to 
graduates of Pratt Institute Library School in 
1914 was $1,081, but these included head li- 
brarians and heads of departments. However, 
it would seem probable that the increase in the 
average library salary has been more apparent 
than real, for it cannot be too often reiterated 
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that it takes $1.71* now to buy what in 1913 
would cost $1.00, so that as has been stated 
previously the average salary of $1,597 now 
is equal to $934 previous to 1914. 

We cannot go fully into comparisons with 
compensations of other occupations but figures 
taken from the May, 1927, Research Bulletin 
of the National Education Association are 
pertinent. The median salary paid to teachers 
in cities of over 100,000 population, being 
practically the same size as cities from which 
library salaries have been compiled, is $2,008 
for elementary school teachers and $2,583 for 
high school teachers. Figures in the same 
bulletin give the following: (1) average sal- 
ary of U. S. government employes, $1,809; 
(2) average salary of high grade clerical 
workers, $1,908; (3) average earnings of trade 
union members, $2,502; (4) average earnings 
of workers in 25 manufacturing industries, 
$1,309; (5) average income of all gainfully 
occupied persons, $2,010; (6) average income 
of all persons having incomes of less than 
$3,000, $1,693; and (7) average salary of 
routine clerical employes working under super- 
vision, $1,200. It would seem pertinent to re- 
mark that the average salary of a library 
assistant, namely $1,597, is less in every in- 
stance except workers in manufacturing indus- 
tries, whose education probably does not exceed 
elementary school, and routine clerical work- 
ers, whose education probably in no case 
exceeds high school. It may be also noted that 
the median salary of $2,008 for elementary 
school teachers given above is 25 per cent 
more than the average library assistant’s sal- 
ary of $1,597, and the average salary of 
$2,583 for high school teachers is 62% more 
than the average salary of a library assistant. 
It may be well to state again that this aver- 
age salary of $1,597 is paid to a library assis- 
tant who has had 2 years of college, generally 
professional library training, and 8 years of 
library experience. Nearly half of the 685 
are graduates of college and, also library 
school. 


Perhaps the most enlightening part of the 
answers in these questionnaires are the re- 
marks which many of the assistants wrote on 
them. A very few of them are included here 
for your benefit. Perhaps we might designate 
them as the simple annals of library asssitants. 


There are a large number of those report- 
ing who indicate fhat they are contributing to 
the support of parents or other dependents. 


An assistant 32 years old, receiving $1,740 
a year, with 12 years’ experience, employed 
in a medium-sized public library, says: “All 
remaining funds (amounting to over $300) 
I contribute to the support of my mother, 
sister, and invalid brother.” 


A cataloger in a medium-sized public 
library, a college and library school graduate, 


*Monthly 


Labor Review, U. 
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with 7% years’ experience, receiving $1,500 a 
year, says: “The above includes the support 
of my three children.” 


A branch librarian in a medium-sized pub- 
lic library, receiving $1,200 a year, and having 
had 9 years of experience, says: “As I have 
been assisting in the support of my parents for 
some years past my miscellaneous expenses 
have been unusually high.” Her miscellaneous 
expenses amounted to $730. She paid $80 for 
clothing. 


A children’s librarian in a large public li- 
brary, 22 years old, with 5 years’ experience, 
receiving $1,140 yearly says: “My brother and 
I are buying our home, supporting my mother 
and also my sister, who is in training to be- 
come a nurse.” 


How extensively assistants receive aid from 
their families has not been recorded, but it is 
evident that especially with the younger ones 
this is very common. 


A number of assistants record the fact that 
amounts listed under savings are really pay- 
ments on debts for college or library school 
education. 


A fairly large number of all the assistants 
maintain their own apartments, preparing their 
own meals, except for lunches. Frequent men- 
tion is made of doing the laundry and dry 
cleaning, and also making their own clothes, 
It is proper to raise the question whether a 
library assistant with average health can do 
this extra work and maintain a high standard 
of professional service, or hold any place in 
the community. 


The Committee on Salaries, Insurance and 
Annuities has presented this report because 
it believes it illustrates in a concrete way 
the desirability of the adoption of the resolu- 
tion recommending the establishment of a sta- 
tistical department at A. L. A. Headquarters. 
This designation may suggest that the Com- 
mittee has in mind extensive research with 
a large staff, involving much expense. This, 
however, is not the case. The Committee is 
extremely modest in its wishes and considers 
that such a statistical bureau might consist 
of one professionally trained assistant and one 
clerical worker. Much could be done with this 
provision. The Committee calls attention to 
the fact that the National Education Associ- 
ation maintains a research bureau at an 
expense of $50,000 a year, which is 12% per 
cent of the income of the Association. The 
reports of the N. E. A. Research Bureau have 
largely had to do with the betterment of 
economic conditions of the teaching profession. 
Extensive studies have been made on teachers 
salaries and public school income. The 
A. L. A. is not in a position to make such 
elaborate studies, but there is no_ blinking 
the fact, there is no dodging the issue—the 
American Library Association does have a 
responsibility in making known the present 
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economic status of the library assistant, and it 
is the opinion of the Salaries Committee that 
pertinent facts brought to light will go far 
towards improving the present low salaries 
in the profession. 


Surely an average salary of $1,597 for an 
assistant with 2 years of college, professional 
training, and 8 years of experience, is not 
going to attract the young woman who is 
equal to the rapidly rising requirements of the 
profession. 

The Salaries Committee believes it is not 
presumptuous in stating that the Council in the 
adoption of this resolution would take an 
extremely important step in library progress 
in America. 

Mr. Compton moved the adoption of the 
resolution as stated in the first paragraph of 
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the above report and the motion was seconded. 

Miss TyYLer suggested that the resolution be 
amended with the clause “with first attention 
or early attention given to administrative and 
personnel questions.” This amendment was 
accepted and the resolution was adopted as 
follows: 


Recognizing the need for a Research and 
Statistical Department in the A. L. A., such 
a department to give first attention or early 
attention to administrative and personnel ques- 
tions, the Council recommends that the Execu- 
tive Board take action looking toward such 
establishment at the earliest possible time, and 
it is suggested that the financing of this proj- 
ect might be placed in a charge for institu- 
tional membership on a service basis if other 
funds are not available. 


TABLES OF EDUCATION, PROFESSIONAL TRAINING, SALARIES AND 
EXPENDITURES OF 685 MEMBERS OF THE STAFFS OF 98 PUBLIC 
AND UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGE LIBRARIES 

























































































uc tion Professional Training Average Yrs. 
Apprentice of Experience 
or 
High yr. 2yrs. 3yrs. 4 yrs. Training Summer Li 
School Coll. Coll. Coll. Coll. None Class School School 
a 9 2 3 47 Q 23 1 34 lyr. 5mo 
| Med.-Sized 10 1 1 1 15 7 2 7 12 lyr., 4mo. 
Assistants, less than 
2 yrs. experience... | Small 3 1 4 2 10 3 1 5 il lyr., 6 mo. 
Univ. & Col. 24 5 1 18 lyr., 4mo. 
Total 22 4 11 6 96 24 26 14 75 lyr., 5 mo. 
Large 34 2 12 3 23 8 26 ll 29 9 yrs., 2 mo. 
Assistants, more - Med.-Size 25 3 3 1 6 7 17 5 9 9 yrs., 8 mo. 
5 yrs.experience.. . 
es 21 3 6 1 16 7 11 13 16 9 yrs., 9 mo. 
Univ. & Coll. 1 2 7 3 36 10 5 3 31 10yrs., 8 mo. 
Total 81 10 28 8 81 32 59 32 85 9 yrs., 9 mo. 
Large 32 3 12 4 24 14 18 9 34 14 yrs., 4 mo. 
Med.-Sized 8 5 4 + 14 5 7 5 18 9 yrs. 
Branch Librarians. . .{ 
mall 
Univ. & Coll. 
Total 40 8 16 8 38 19 25 14 52 12 yrs., 8 mo. 
Large 30 7 12 3 15 1 30 9 27 7 yrs., 10 mo. 
Med.-Sized 8 4 3 1 11 4 6 1 16 7yrs., 2 mo. 
Children’s Librarians { 
Small 
Univ. & Coll. 
Total 38 11 15 4 26 5 36 10 43 7 yrs., 8 mo. 
(Large 19 5 10 34 10 18 3 37 10 yrs., 6 mo. 
| Med.-Sized 6 3 1 19 3 5 3 18 7yrs., 3 mo. 
Catalogers..........4 — 
| Small 
Univ. & Coll. 2 2 33 6 1 1 29 6 yrs., 5 mo. 
Total 27 8 11 2 86 19 24 7 84 8yrs., 8 mo. 
Grand Total 208 41 81 28 327 99 170 77 3390s 8 yrs. 
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I and Expenditures of Assistants in 5 Classifications 
Income Income 
Assts., Assts., 
less than 5 or more 
Medium- University 2years’ years’ Branch Children’s 

Large Sized Small &College All exper’ neeexper’nce Laos. Lns. Ctlgrs. All 

Number 351 157 67 110 685 139 208 110 G4 134 ~ 685 

Average Salary! $1,687 $1,393 $1,449 $1,695 $1,597 $1,295 $1,609 $1,931 $1,601 $1,685 $1,597 

Number? 77 22 y 33 141 19 47 25 15 35 141 

Other sources $ 343 $ 577 $ 300 $ 420 § 324 $516 $ 418 $ 433 §$ 342 § 294 § 324 

Expenditures Expenditures 

Board and Room $727 $ 537 $ 540 $ 655 §$ 654 $ 532 $ 655 $ 769 $ 636 $ 696 §$ 654 

Clothing 291 257 303 266 281 265 278 313 297 262 281 

Laundry, dry cleaning 44 42 37 44 42 37 40 49 44 44 42 

Health 50 34 46 43 45 36 45 46 48 48 45 

Carfare 62 47 39 36 52 47 45 64 56 57 52 

Recreation 99 76 106 108 96 78 103 lll 92 93 96 
Books, magazines, 

theater, music 51 45 30 43 47 47 43 56 42 46 47 

Benevolences 54 54 59 58 55 36 57 67 52 66 55 

Insurance 59 46 50 83 59 26 63 97 47 65 59 

Savings 173 177 157 241 186 148 177 205 169 221 186 

All other 123 104 98 188 127 101 131 125 138 139 127 

Total! $1,733 $1,419 $1,465 $1,765 $1,644 $1,353 $1,637 $1,902 $1,621 $1,737 $1,644 








1 Total salary and total ex 


2 Income of less than $50 from other sources is not included. 


nditures do not agree exactly because of income from other sources. 





Average Salary of Assistants Living at Home 
In 4 Groups of Libraries 


Average Cost of Board and Room of Assistants Living at Home 
In 4 Groups of Libraries 




































































Medium- Univ. Medium- Univ. 
Large Sized Small &College All Large Sized Small &College All 
Numher 182 100 34 39 355 | Number 182 100 34 39 ©6355 
Salary $1,637 $1,356 $1,295 $1,633 $1,524 | Board, room $ 670 $ 474 $ 460 $ 625 §$ 590 
In 5 Classifications In 5 Classifications 
Chil- Chil- 
Branch dren's Branch dren's 
Assts.'' Assts.2 Las. Los. Ctigrs. All Assts.' Assts.2_ Lins. Lns. Ctlgrs. AH 
Numbers 69 107 58 53 68 355 Number — 69 107 58 53 68 355 
Salary $1,176 $1,494 $1,762 $1,590 $1,663 $1,524} Board,room $ 417 $ 591 $ 714 $ 560 $ 681 $ 590 
Average Salary of Sacietuats Not Living At Home Average Cost of Board and Room of Assistants Not Living At Home 
- In 4 Groups of — aries In 4 Groups of Libraries 
Medi Uni Medium Univ. 
Large Sised Small & College All Large Sized Small & College All 
Number 169 57 33 71 330 | Number es 57 33 71 330 
Salary $1,740 $1,458 $1,607 $1,730 $1,676 | Board, room $ 788 $ $ 647 | $ 623 $ 672 $ 722 
In 5 Classifications In 5 Clessifications 
Chil- Chil- 
Branch dren's Branch dren's 
Assts.'' Assts.2 Lns. Lns. Ctlgrs. All Assts.! Assts.2_ Lns. Lns. Ctlgrs. All 
Number 70 101 52 41 66 330 | Number $70 ~ 101 52 41 66 330 
Salary $1,412 $1,730 $1,948 $1,615 $1,697 $1,676 Board, room §$ 645 + 7 $ 8 862 $ 734 §$ 712 $ 722 





1 Less than 2 years’ experience. 
2 5 or more years’ experience. 
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DEPARTMENT OF LIBRARY WORK WITH CHILDREN 


Heten Martin, chairman, presented the 
{cllowing recommendations of the Committee 
on Library Work with Children: 


1. That an active campaign be started 
immediately for the financing of a Department 
of Library Work with Children at the Ameri- 
can Library Association Headquarters. 

2. That a pamphlet be prepared for the 
purpose of attracting more young women to 
this specialized field. 

3. That graduate courses in Library Work 
with Children be requested of the Graduate 
School, University of Chicago, and that in 
addition scholarships be awarded for advanced 
study and research in this field. 

4. That an experiment be made in either 
a rural or industrial community where no 
library work with children has been previously 
developed, to show the effect of such service 
in raising standards of living, and intelligent 
citizenship. 

Miss TyYLer moved the adoption of the 
above recommendations. The motion was 
seconded by Mr. Ropen and carried. 

The Presipent announced that the 1930 con- 
ference would be held in California. 

The meeting adjourned. 


SECOND SESSION 
(Friday evening, May 17) 

A meeting of the Council of the American 
Library Association was held Friday evening, 
May 17, at 8:30, PresipeENt Linpa A. East- 
MAN, presiding. 


LIBRARY COOPERATION WITH THE HISPANIC 
PEOPLES 


Joun T. Vance read the following report 
as chairman of the Committee on Library 
Cooperation with the Hispanic Peoples: 


The impulse given to library cooperation 
with Hispanic Peoples through the exchange 
of visits between librarians of Mexico and 
the United States last spring, made possible 
through the generosity of the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace, has awak- 
ened interest in the subject as never before, 
and larger things are now demanded. Chief 
among the concrete results of Mexican-Amer- 
ican cooperation have been: (1) the publica- 
tion of a monthly list of Mexican books, with 
prices and names of publishers or booksellers; 
(2) the membership in the American Library 
Association of Mexican librarians, (3) the 
publication of a work on rules for classifica- 
tion and cataloging by the Ministry of Public 
Education, which was actually prepared by 

essrs. Joaquin Diaz Mercado and Tobias 
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Chaves, two members of the Mexican dele- 
gation at the West Baden conference; (4) 
the preparation of a list of American chil- 
dren’s books for use in Mexican libraries; and 
(5) a critical bibliography entitled Some refer- 
ence books about Mexico by Sejfiorita Juana 
Manrique de Lara. Another direct outgrowth 
of the interchange of visits was the deposit 
of a set of Library of Congress printed cards 
in the National Library of Mexico by the 
Librarian of Congress, towards the negoti- 
ations of which the Committee lent its offices, 
serving also in the matter of obtaining the 
assistance of the Carnegie Endowment for the 
cost of alphabetizing and packing the cards in 
boxes ready for use, as had also been done 
by the Endowment in the case of the Vatican 
Library. The sum of $2,800 was donated for 
this purpose. The set of cards was received 
with great appreciation by the Mexican Na- 
tional Library in February, and immediately 
installed for public use. 

A number of the projects set forth in the 
resolutions adopted at the special meeting held 
at West Baden on May 26, 1928, for the 
Mexican visitors, are yet to be done, but a 
good beginning has been made, and we are 
hopeful that the complete program will be 
carried out in the near future. It is recom- 
mended that the Council consider sympathet- 
ically the prompt extension of our cooperation 
in Mexico especially the following: “the in- 
terchange of library personnel”; “the inclusion 
of Mexican libraries in the Library of Con- 
gress lists of special collections”; “the ex- 
change between Mexico, the United States, 
and Canada of exhibits illustrating the cultural 
development of the respective countries”; 
“giving every possible encouragement to the 
translation into Spanish of library publications 
issued in the United States which are likely 
to be useful in Spanish speaking countries” ; 
and “a request to the Children’s Librarians 
Section of the American Library Association 
to form a collection of children’s books pub- 
lished in the United States and to send it, 
completely cataloged to the Lincoln Library 
in Mexico.”* (Sections numbered 1, 4, 7, 8 
and 11, respectively of Resolution II.). 

The major efforts of the Committee during 
the past year have been devoted to the matter 
of an A. L. A. exhibit of books for the Ibero- 
American exposition in Seville, in pursuance 
of the resolution adopted last year at the 
Round Table. With the cooperation of Dr. 
E. C. Richardson, of the Committee on Inter- 
national Relations, we obtained the consent 
of the American Commissioner General for 
the A. L. A. to use the shelves of the library 
room in the United States building, and with 
the very effective help of the A. L. A. Head- 
quarters staff, especially Emily V. D. Miller 
and the Secretary, and Karl Brown of the 
New York Public Library, a collection of 
books numbering about seven hundred which 


*This work is under way. 


See pages 302, 307. 
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were donated by a hundred publishers, were 
assembled and shipped to the Exposition. A 
catalog of Library of Congress cards with 
Decimal classification numbers thereon was 
provided by the Card Division of the Library 
of Congress. (See A. L. A. Bulletin, March, 
1929.) The collection consists of modern 
American literature,—belletristic, biographical, 
political, etc. Books on Hispanic-American 
history and reference books for archivists 
were not included in the collection since the 
Library of Congress is sending a semi-per- 
manent loan of such material to the Instituto 
Cubano-Hispano of Seville, for the use of 
researchers and paleographers, and it seemed 
unwise to duplicate. The books were donated 
and sent to the Exposition on the understand- 
ing that they are to be used as a nucleus 
thereafter for a permanent library somewhere 
in Spain. 


The question of the location of an American 
Library in Spain is still to be determined and 
will doubtless require a careful survey of the 
Spanish centers of culture. It is recommended 
that the Council endorse the proposal of the 
Committee that the establishment of a branch 
in Spain of the American Library in Paris 
be effected at the earliest moment. Spain 
offers an unusually fruitful field for library 
cooperation of this kind. 


Though our hopes be high for the establish- 
ment of the American Library in Spain, the 
Committee should not be less alive to the op- 
portunities for similar service in our neighbor- 
ing Hispanic countries. American libraries are 
even more to be desired, if not more necessary, 
in the capitals of the Central and South Amer- 
ican countries than in Spain, if we consider 
the matter from the practical side of inter- 
national friendship. The ways and means for 
extending the American Library throughout 
Hispanic America should be accelerated. 
North American books cannot compete with 
French, Italian, and Spanish books, not only 
because of the languages, but also in view of 
the vastly higher prices of the North Ameri- 
can books. -These difficulties must be con- 
quered in one form or another by friends of 
the book in the United States. The following 
means of overcoming these obstacles are sug- 
gested : 


iL. The establishment and maintenance of 
American circulating libraries as has been 
done in Paris. 


2. The establishment of American libraries 
in connection with cultural centers or clubs 
which are bi-national, e. g., the Instituto Cul- 
tural Argentino-Norte Americano, of Buenos 
Aires. 


3. Gifts to national or municipal libraries 
and learned societies of substantial collections, 
such for example as have been made already 
by the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace in Argentina and Chile and elsewhere, 
and have been made on a larger scale 
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by the Comisién de Propaganda de Bibliotecas 
Publicas of Argentina. The Yudin (Russian) 
collection in the Library of Congress may be 
cited as an example of international friend- 
ship which is distinctly worth emulating, 
80,000 volumes of Russian literature having 
been sold to the Library of Congress for 
practically the cost of transportation. 


The work of the Committee has been seri- 
ously handicapped by the death of its former 
chairman, Dr. Peter Goldsmith, whose vision, 
sympathy, and untiring energy were dedicated 
so constantly to the furtherance of library 
cooperation with Hispanic Peoples. Not only 
has the benefit derived from his personality 
been wanting, but the admirable and altogether 
useful magazine Inter-America which he 
edited has ceased to function as the principal 
medium of intellectual cooperation between 
the Americas. It is earnestly hoped that his 
successor may be found and the excellent 
work of Inter-America may be revived. 


One special feature of the magazine was 
its service as a medium for disseminating in- 
formation among the libraries of the United 
States, Canada, and the Hispanic Countries. 
Not only was considerable space devoted to 
information concerning current literature, peri- 
odicals, etc., but also subscriptions and orders 
were received and executed. At that time 
there was comparatively little demand for 
Hispanic literature in the United States, but 
the study of Spanish has grown enormously 
within the last three or four years, and now 
that this medium of cooperation has gone, the 
need is even greater. 


In the report of last year it was suggested 
that an agency be established with corre- 
spondents in all the capitals to facilitate the 
exchange (by gift, sale, and subscription) of 
publications of all American countries in 
the Americas. This matter was discussed at 
the Round Table of the Committee held at 
West Baden, but nothing concrete was deter- 
mined upon. The subject will come up again 
for discussion at the Round Table, following 
the regular meeting of the Committee in 
Washington, and it is confidently hoped that 
some definite action will be taken, lookin 
towards the creation of such a medium o 
inter-American exchange of books and bibli- 
ography. 


This Committee has learned with pleasure 
that the work of the Technical Committee on 
Bibliography of the Pan American Union, is 
making excellent progress—that Cuba, the 
Dominican Republic, Guatemala, Nicaragua, 
Peru, Uruguay, and the United States have 
appointed national cooperative committees and 
the other countries will rapidly follow. Upon 
the suggestion of these committees, tentative 
agenda have been formulated and it is expected 
that in the near future the date and place of 
the Congress will be fixed and the agenda 
adopted. 
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The Committee desires to call attention to 
the recent lists of newspapers, periodicals, and 
bibliographies in the Pan American Union, 
compiled by the librarian, Charles E. Babcock, 
whose useful services in this field are of spe- 
cial pride to this Committee. 

Upon good information we learn that a new 
edition of Dr. Ernesto Nelson’s valuable work 
Las Bibliotecas en los Estados Unidos (Vol- 
ume 6 of the Biblioteca Inter-Americana, pub- 
lished by the Carnegie Endowment) will be 
shortly issued, the demand for this book hav- 
ing long exhausted the first edition of 5,000 
copies. 

The signs of the times point to a “bigger 
and better” cultural cooperation between the 
Americas. In this connection it is worth while 
noting the visit to the United States of the 
large company of distinguished Argentine edu- 
cators, headed by Dr. Ernesto Nelson, who 
were afforded an opportunity to see at first 
hand our educational methods. We would 
also record with great pleasure the visit of 
Dr. Alfredo Colmo, the eminent Argentine 
jurist, who is President of the Instituto Cul- 
tural Argentino-Norte Americano of Buenos 
Aires. 

The prime gestures on the part of the 
United States during the year 1927-28, were 
the visit of President Hoover in Central 
and South America, and the good will flight 
of Charles A. Lindbergh around the Carrib- 
bean. Where our first official and first private 
citizens lead, we can do nothing less than 
follow. 

It was moved, seconded, and carried that 
the Council adopt the recommendations of the 
Committee on Library Cooperation with the 
Hispanic Peoples. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION FOR LIBRARIANSHIP 


Harrison W. Craver, chairman, presented 
the following reports of the Board: 


Accreditation of Library Schools 


Under the present minimum standards for 
library schools adopted by the Council of the 
American Library Association, the Board of 
Education for Librarianship finds difficulty in 
accrediting on an equitable basis the library 
schools which are not connected with degree- 
conferring institutions. A library school which 
might meet all qualifications for a graduate 
library school except for a connection with a 
degree-granting institution can be accredited 
only as a junior undergraduate library school. 

The following resolution is, therefore, re- 
spectfully presented for the consideration and 
action of the Council: 

The Board of Education for Librarianship 
shall have authority to place in any class a 
library school which meets in general the 


requirements of that class and whose students 
equal in educational qualifications those in 
schools accredited in that class. 


Degrees Conferred in Completion of 
Library Curricula 


The Board of Education for Librarianship 
has received from the Committee on Academic 
and Professional Higher Degrees of the Asso- 
ciation of American Universities a report on 
degrees to be conferred in completion of 
library curricula. This supplements and modi- 
fies the first report of the Committee summar- 
ized in the first annual report of the Board, 
1925, and a second report dated November, 
1927, which supported the original decisions 
of the Committee. 

At its meeting on March 19, 1929, the 
Board of Education for Librarianship voted 
that the report, as presented, be adopted and 
an investigation be made of the bases on 
which master’s degrees in other professions 
are awarded. It was also voted that a resolu- 
tion be presented to the Council recommending 
that a change in the standards be made in 
accordance with the above vote to adopt the 
report of the Committee on Academic and 
Professional Higher Degrees of the Associ- 
ation of American Universities. 

The change in the standards will affect the 
recognition for the satisfactory completion of 
a one-year curriculum in a graduate library 
school. The present standards specify, “Cer- 
tificate for the satisfactory completion of the 
professional curriculum.” 

The Board recommends that, if the first 
year offered to graduates is organized at least 
on a basis equivalent to an undergraduate ma- 
jor and if it constitutes a complete curriculum 
in itself which fits for general library service, 
the conferring of a second bachelor’s degree, 
with or without a qualifying phrase, instead 
of a certificate should be determined by the 
individual institution in accordance with its 
general policy in regard to granting a second 
bachelor’s degree. The standard of the gradu- 
ate curriculum of one year should be at least 
that approved by the Association of American 
Library Schools and by the American Library 
Association. 

Mr. Craver moved the adoption of the two 
recommendations of the Board of Education 
for Librarianship. The motion was seconded 
and carried. 


NEW HONORARY MEMBER 


Mr. Rancx: In the fifty or more years in 
the history of the American Library Associ- 
ation, the Association from time to time has 
elected distinguished scholars and gentlemen 
to honorary membership. So far as I have 
been able to discover in looking through the 
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records, eleven persons have been so elected. 
At the present time two honorary members are 
living—Charles Alexander Nelson, one of the 
founders of the Association in 1876, and 
Frank A. Vanderlip who was so active in 
raising the money for library war work in 
1917 and 1918. Other honorary members have 
included Henry Barnard, the first Commis- 
sioner of Education; Charles W. Eliot, for 
many years president of Harvard University ; 
Daniel Coit Gilman, the first president of 
Johns Hopkins University ; Ezekiel A. Harris, 
S. Hastings Grant, Charles W. Jenks, and 
Bishop John H. Vincent, founder of the Chau- 
tauqua Institution. 


In the January number of Library Journal 
Charles Franklin Thwing had a most inter- 
esting article on “What are the Tests of a 
National Civilization?’ He enumerated 
twelve tests and applied them to the United 
States. The first test is whether people be- 
longing to a nation are appreciative, show 
appreciation, of its past, of its history. The 
gentleman I propose for honorary member- 
ship at this time has done a work that is of 
supreme importance not only in the history 
of this country but in the history of the 
world so far as it relates to the World War. 
I propose for honorary membership the name 
of Mr. Herbert Hoover, the founder of the 
Hoover War Library at Stanford University, 
and so move. The motion was seconded by 
Mr. VANCE and carried. 


UNITED STATES BUREAU OF EDUCATION LIBRARY 


Auice S. Ty er read the following resolu- 
tion: 


Resolved, That the American Library Asso- 
ciation urge the federal government to develop 
and organize the educational library which 
now exists in the Bureau of Education to a 
point where it will be able to render an 
enlarged service to the libraries and schools 
of the nation. 


The American Library Association also 
urges that provision be made for research and 
surveys in the field of library service—includ- 
ing libraries in elementary schools, high 
schools, colleges, and teachers colleges—and 
that skilled advice and trained leadership be 
made available to guide the rapid development 
which is now taking place in the school and 
public library fields. 


The American Library Association further 


urges that the government widen the scope 
of its statistics relating to libraries and issue 
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them at more frequent intervals and that the 
range of its published studies for libraries 
be enlarged to include bibliographies, service 
manuals, and other library aids. 

Be it further resolved, that the American 
Library Association Committee on Education 
be instructed to work toward these ends and 
that copies of these resolutions be sent to the 
President, to the Secretary of the Interior, 
to the Commissioner of Education, and to the 
Committees on Education of the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United 
States Congress. 

fiss TyLer moved the adoption of the res- 
olution. It was seconded by Mr. VANce and 
carried. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 


The following resolution was presented by 
Dr. BOWERMAN: 


Resolved, That the Council of the American 
Library Association in convention assembled 
notes with interest and satisfaction the pro- 
posal of the Secretary of the Interior that the 
President of the United States appoint an 
Advisory Committee on Education to work 
out a program to be recommended to Con- 
gress, such Committee to be composed of rep- 
resentatives of the great educational organi- 
zations. 

Resolved, That since the American Library 
Association represents one of the major edu- 
cational interests of the country, the desirabil- 
ity of including a representative of this organ- 
ization be considered in making up such an 
Advisory Committee. 


Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to the President, the Secretary of the 
Interior, and the Commissioner of Education. 

Dr. BowERMAN moved that the resolutions 


be adopted. It was seconded by Mr. RAncxk 
and carried. 


COMMITTEE ON SUSTAINING AND CONTRIBUTING 
MEMBERSHIPS 


The Secretary read the following resolu- 
tion which was adopted by the Membership 
Committee at its meeting on May 16, 1929: 

That the Membership Committee recommend 
to the Council that a Committee on Sustaining 
and Contributing Memberships be appointed 
either as a subcommittee of the Membership 
Committee or as a separate committee and that 
the Membership Committee recommend to the 
American Library Association that the Asso- 
ciation remit the initiation fee to all library 
school students or first-year workers in the 
library profession desiring to join the Ameri- 
can Library Association. ; 

Miss RATHBONE moved that a Subcommit- 


tee on Sustaining Contributing Memberships 
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of the Membership Committee be authorized. 
The motion was seconded, the question put 
and the motion lost. 


James I. WYER moved that a Special Com- 
mittee on Sustaining and Contributing Mem- 
berships be authorized. The motion was sec- 
onded and carried. 


RECOMMENDATION TO REMIT INITIATION FEE FOR 
CERTAIN GROUPS 


The portion of the resolution from the 
Membership Committee that “the Association 
remit the initiation fee to all library school 
students or first year workers in the library 
profession desiring to join the American 
Library Association” was considered. 

As it was not clear to the Council members 


how the decision would be made as to who 
would not be required to pay the initiation fee, 
Mr. RancK moved that the resolution be 
referred back to the Membership Committee 
with a request for information as to how it 
is going to work out. The motion was sec- 
onded and carried. 


COMMITTEE ON LIBRARIES IN NATIONAL PARKS 


Cuartes Henry Situ, chairman, read the 
following report of the Committee on Libra- 
ries in National Parks: 


Your Committee on Libraries in National 
Parks, after consultation with high officials of 
the National Park Service including several 
park supervisors, is thoroughly convinced that 
there is a pressing need and a real desire for 
books and library facilities in all the twenty- 
one national parks and a growing need for 
them at the twenty-one national monuments. 


The individual park collection should con- 
tain all the printed matter pertaining to that 
area. 2,500,000 park visitors annually, includ- 
ing thousands of research students and the 
resident officials, justify presenting another 
opening for adult education. 


The collections should be suitably housed. 
The American Association of Museums has 
already erected several museum buildings and 
invites the A. L. A. to book them in exchange 
for space. 

Maintenance of collections would be ex- 
pected from the National Park Service. 
Assembly of collections would be at National 


Park Service, Education Office, San Fran- 
cisco. 


At the suggestion of your Committee the 
Park Service, this winter, has been compiling 
five separate bibliographies for as many parks. 
These bibliographies will be used for assem- 
bling material, much by gift. Library of Con- 
gress classification has been adopted. 


Your Committee estimates for the purchase 
of books a minimum of $2,500 per park neces- 
sary after solicitation of gift material from 
the park bibliography. Two parks per year 
might be provided with books without swamp- 
ing the park service. Material could be 
franked. Ten parks are suggested for early 
consideration. 


After various possible sources for obtaining 
funds have been considered the suggestion of 
William Lee Corbin was selected, namely, to 
call the attention of the Roosevelt Memorial 
Association to the outstanding opportunity for 
further commemoration of Theodore Roose- 
velt by placing living memorial libraries in 
the National Parks. A conference with Direc- 
tor Hermann Hagedorn yesterday resulted in 
an enthusiastic reception of the idea upon his 
part, with a promise to present the matter to 
his board next Thursday. Your hearty en- 
dorsement is requested. 


Mr. SmitH moved the adoption of the 
following resolution: 
_ Resolved, That the A. L. A. Council heart- 
ily endorse the proposal of the Committee on 
Libraries in National Parks to invite the 
Roosevelt Memorial Association to sponsor 


Roosevelt Memorial Libraries in the National 
Parks. 


The motion was seconded and carried. 

The Secretary introduced the heads of 
departments at A. L. A. Headquarters, at the 
suggestion of Present EASTMAN. 


OMISSION OF ATTENDANCE REGISTER FROM 
PROCEEDINGS 


Mr. Rancx: I regret very much the dis- 
continuance of printing in the Proceedings the 
names of those who attend the annual con- 
ferences as I think the list is of considerable 
historic and other value. 

The Secretary explained that the inclusion 
of the Attendance Register in the Proceedings 
cost about $400, and that in order to reduce 
the deficit in the fund for publishing the 
Bulletin, the Executive Board had voted to 
omit the Attendance Register. 


THE NOMINATION OF ONLY ONE CANDIDATE FOR 
EACH OFFICE 

Miss Tyter: A number of people have 
been quite disturbed over the fact that we 
were asked to vote on only one nomination for 
each office. It is a wonderful ticket that was 
nominated but many are wondering just why 
we were asked to vote and why the ballots 
were sent out when there was nothing to do 
about it anyway. 
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It was moved that a special committee be 
appointed to consider the revision of Section 
10 of the By-Laws. 

The motion was seconded. 


Mr. WALTER: There are questions coming 
up which those of you who have never been 
on a nominating committee don’t know any- 
thing about. There are times when a multi- 
plicity of nominations is desired, when healthy 
competition is excellent. There have been 


times in the history of the Association when 
picking out the two best candidates that the 
Committee could possibly find would have 
meant disaster. I would rather trust to a 
nominating committee to study the situation 
and give an expression of opinion. 


Miss Ty Ler moved that the resolution be 
placed on the table. It was seconded and 
carried. 


The meeting adjourned. 








SECTIONS AND ROUND TABLES 
ADULT EDUCATION INSTITUTE 


The Institute on Adult Education and the 
Library, which met for two days prior to the 
A. L. A. conference, May 10 and 11 at the 
Public Library of the District of Columbia, 
was designed to afford free and informal dis- 
cussion of the problems confronting the li- 
brary in its relation to adult education. It 
was planned primarily for those who are en- 
gaged in the work of emphasizing adult edu- 
cation in both large and small libraries. Sixty- 
five librarians and other interested persons, 
representing thirty-five libraries and institu- 
tions, attended the meeting. 


In order that the discussion might develop 
freely, no set program was planned, but cer- 
tain points were indicated in a discussion out- 
line, based upon the questionnaire sent pre- 
viously to those who registered in advance, 
asking what questions and topics they wished 
to discuss. 


The Institute was divided into four sessions, 
two for each day. Judson T. Jennings, Pub- 
lic Library, Seattle, acting as discussion leader 
for the first session, introduced Douglas 
Waples, professor of educational method, 
Graduate Library School of the University of 
Chicago, who read a paper, WHAT WE DON’T 
KNOW ABOUT LIBRARIES AND ADULT EDUCATION. 
Dr. Waples in this paper, examined the activ- 
ities of the library in adult education from the 
point of view of the trained research worker, 
and the sociologist. In the words of Dr. 
Waples, “The paper emphasizes the fact that 
substantial progress on the part of any social 
enterprise depends upon the facts regarding 
the needs of groups to be served. That is to 
say, the library must decide whether or not it 
is to undertake an educational program. If it 
does undertake an educational program, it 
must identify the educational needs of the 
various groups represented in its patronage 
and regard these needs as objectives which 
govern the formulation of policies. Moreover, 
it must systematically select books which apply 
to these needs and must experiment with 
methods of removing the difficulties which 
readers meet in attempting to apply the books 
to their needs independently. Finally, the li- 
brary must define criteria by which to deter- 


mine the extent to which the educational needs 
selected are actually being met by the adult 
education service. 


“There is abundant evidence available in 
the fields of psychology, education, and 
sociology to indicate that groups can be de- 
fined with reference to individual needs and 
that such needs can be met in part by properly 
selected reading. There is, however, no ob- 
jective evidence at present utilized by readers 
advisers as a means of defining such groups 
and their appropriate needs as a basis for 
programs of adult education. Until such evi- 
dence is collected, it is probably wiser to re- 
gard readers advisers service as a_ special 
phase of the circulation service, as recom- 
mended by Jennie Flexner, Public Library, 
New York City. Yet, insofar as the library 
wishes to undertake a general educational 
program, the services of readers advisers are 
indispensable as a means of collecting the facts 
about patrons that are needed to give direc- 
tion and vitality to such a program.” 


Dr. Waples’ paper was followed by a prac- 
tical outline of the organization of the adult 
education program as instituted in libraries 
based on the threefold program set up by the 
original Commission on the Library and Adult 
Education; namely, the organization of an 
information service concerning local opportu- 
nities for adult education; cooperation with 
other agencies offering adult education oppor- 
tunities, and an intensive, individual service to 
the serious adult reader. Mr. Jennings pointed 
out that the field of the library is not that of 
the teacher, but that of adviser and helper. 
Practical questions of organization of adult 
education departments in libraries of the type 
of that of Seattle were also discussed; ques- 
tions of location of the readers advisers 
office, hours of service, inter-relation of the 
department to other departments of the 
library, keeping of records, methods of fol- 
low-up, and cooperation with adult groups 
throughout the city, as well as the problem 
of book supply. 

Looking toward the future, Mr. Jennings 
defined the needs of adult education develop- 
ment in libraries as follows: the recruiting of 
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personnel; further opportunity for those 
engaged in the work to meet at institutes, of 
a few weeks’ duration, to discuss problems; 
a study of the book needs for this work; influ- 
ence brought to bear upon publishers to pro- 
vide the type of books needed; extension of 
library instruction to teachers in normal 
schools, looking toward an inculcation in their 
students of a knowledge of the service which 
libraries can offer students after graduation. 
Mr. Jennings emphasized, at this session, the 
fact that the library program for adult edu- 
cation is based on the voluntary effort and 
interest of those who seek its services. 

The meeting of Friday afternoon, (the sec- 
ond session), under the chairmanship of 
Charles H. Compton, Public Library, St. Louis, 
was based on the general subject, THE TECH- 
NIQUE OF HELPING THE INDIVIDUAL READER. 
Types of reading courses, simplification of 
books, advisability of an exchange of courses 
between readers advisers, the possibility of 
using magazine articles on a given subject as 
reading course material, and readers advisers 
tools for first purchase were among the topics 
discussed at this time. 

In this connection Readable books in many 
subjects, a study by Emma Felsenthal, was 
called to the attention of the group. This 
study, the result of the work of the Commit- 
tee on Readable Books, a subcommittee of 
the Board on the Library and Adult Educa- 
tion, aims to bring together a list of books, 
suitable for readers of limited education, meet- 
ing the following requirements: simplicity of 
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language, non-technical treatment, brevity of 
statement, fluency, adult approach, and vitality, 


The relation of the public library to the 
group and methods of cooperation with other 
agencies offering adult education opportuni- 
ties, and the adult education service of the 
small library formed the topics of discussion 
for the meeting of Saturday morning. Radio 
as a means of extending reading interests was 
discussed. The alumni associations, the Amer- 
ican Association of University Women, un. 
versity extension, and correspondence schools 
were mentioned as being actively interested in 
adult education. 


Saturday afternoon was devoted to further 
discussion of the theories of adult education 
as presented at the beginning of the Institute 
by Dr. Waples. Dr. Waples reiterated his 
belief that scientific knowledge based on actual 
research and a checking of findings is neces- 
sary before results can be obtained. We need 
to discover what type of books people like to 
read, what reading interests actually engage 
the minds of adults. The Graduate Library 
School is working upon a plan of checking 
reading interests. This summary of Dr. 
Waples’s point of view brought forth added 
discussion as to the relation of the library to 
this type of research. The meeting closed with 
a discussion of study groups and forums in 
their relation to the public library. 

F. K. W. Drury, 


Executive Assistant, Board on the 
Library and Adult Education. 


AGRICULTURAL LIBRARIES SECTION 


The Agricultural Libraries Section held two 
meetings in the Conference Room of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture on May 13 and 
May 15. Agricultural colleges of twenty-one 
states were represented. At both meetings, the 
Chairman, Mary E. Baker, University of 
Tennessee Library, presided. Miss Baker an- 
nounced thai the programs of the meetings 
had been planned to center around the sub- 
ject of the relationship between the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture and the agricul- 
tural libraries of the country. 

To introduce this theme, Claribel R. Bar- 
nett, U. S. Department of Agriculture Library, 
had been asked to prepare a paper with the 
title, THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF 


AGRICULTURE AND ITS RELATIONS TO AGRICUL- 
TURAL LIBRARIES, which she read at the first 
meeting. After rapidly reviewing the work 
of the Department as a whole and outlining 
the present organization and the significance 
of some of the recent developments in its 
work, Miss Barnett took up in detail the rela- 
tions of the Department to agricultural libra- 
ries as follows: 

“We have seen that the basic ideas back of 
all these developments have been coordination, 
cooperation, and close relationship. Is there 
not the same need for coordination, correla- 
tion, cooperation, and close relationship in the 
work of the libraries of these institutions and 
are we making the efforts which we should 
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along this line? Among the scientific and ex- 
tension workers the more important methods 
for bringing these about have been (1) the 
supervision of projects, (2) the formation of 
commodity and regional councils, and (3) dis- 
cussion of projects, methods, policies, and aims 
at the meetings of the Association of Land 
Grant Colleges and Universities. Do not these 
same methods apply to a considerable extent 
to the libraries of the institutions concerned? 

“Taking our cue from the supervision of 
scientific projects of the Department and of the 
state agricultural colleges and experiment sta- 
tions, what central supervision of the projects 
of the libraries of these institutions is prac- 
ticable and desirable? Administrative super- 
vision at a central point under present condi- 
tions seems entirely out of the question, but 
what we do need to concern ourselves about 
at this time is voluntary cooperation and a 
general policy. 


“Cooperation in book purchasing is a sub- 
ject that is receiving more and more atten- 
tion in library circles, and it is believed that 
agricultural college libraries as a group should 
give this subject much more thought. Our 
libraries, as well as the institutions with 
which we are connected, also need ‘commodity 
and regional councils’... 


“In working out any cooperative plans for 
state agricultural libraries in regard to the 
projects—acquisition, recording, and use, the 
resources and policies of this Library need to 
be considered. It has been our policy to make 
our collections on the subject of agriculture 
and the related sciences as complete as pos- 
sible. Instead of describing in detail these 
resources and the work of the Library, we 
have prepared a short mimeographed descrip- 
tion of the Library which is for distribution 
at this meeting and which can be read at your 
convenience. I may say in brief, however, 
that our special collections now number more 
than 210,000 volumes. We receive currently 
3,600 periodicals and as many more reports, 
proceedings, etc. We have a catalog consist- 
ing of approximately 600,000 cards which in- 
cludes not only a record of the book resources 
of the whole Department but also a record of 
most of the books in the Library of Congress 
and other government libraries of special in- 
terest in the work of the Department. This 
catalog is supplemented by the special indexes 


in the various bureaus. These combined in- 
dexes number another half million cards and, 
with the main library catalog, comprise a 
most extensive index of the literature of agri- 
culture in all its branches. In the various 
bureau libraries there are also specialists in 
the bibliography of the subjects in which the 
bureaus deal. All the library resources in 
books, catalogs, and indexes and all the 
bibliographical assistance which we can give 
we are glad to place at the service of the 
research workers of our sister institutions. In 
the past many members of the faculties and 
experiment station staffs of the state agricul- 
tural colleges have spent from a day or two 
to several months working with our collec- 
tions and we shall heartily welcome as many 
as may wish to come in the future. We . 
would recommend that... the librarians and 
library assistants from the colleges be sent 
to the Department occasionally when it is 
necessary for them to prepare some extensive 
bibliography needed by their institution or to 
make some historical investigation in subjects 
in which this Department specializes. . 


“While the Department Library wishes to 
render all the assistance possible to the state 
colleges and experiment stations and to other 
research institutions, there is, of course, a 
limit to what we can do. We cannot, for 
instance, prepare long bibliographies but we 
have generally been able to prepare brief lists 
which have been requested and to verify ref- 
erences. In the course of the work of the 
Department it is necessary for both the De- 
partment Library and the bureau libraries to 
prepare lists on many different subjects. A 
number of these are available for distribution 
in mimeographed form and many more are 
available in typewritten form and can be bor- 
rowed for copying, if desired. On account of 
the many lists which are already available in 
the Department it is frequently possible to 
answer requests for bibliographical informa- 
tion without any undue amount of work. ... 


“In the matter of bibliographical work and 
in connection with duplicates, the Library 
would be able and glad to do much more if it 
had more funds at its disposal. This brings 
up the question whether it might not be pos- 
sible and desirable for the college and station 
libraries to contribute toward the salary of an 
assistant whose time could be devoted to work 
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in connection with interlibrary loans, biblio- 
graphical work, and in connection with dupli- 
cates. If each state could contribute the small 
sum of fifty or one hundred dollars the com- 
bined amount would be sufficient to pay the 
salaries of one or two assistants to do this 
work. The time of the assistants in the Li- 
brary who do work of this kind at the present 
time would fully equal the time of one person 
and much of the work required is of a high 
order. In view of the fact that the Library 
appropriations, particularly in regard to sal- 
aries, have not kept pace with the demands 
upon them, we have, I must confess, fre- 
quently questioned whether we could continue 
the service which we have been endeavoring 
to give to the colleges and stations. If the 
Library could have from the states some finan- 
cial help such as has been suggested, it would 
greatly simplify our problem, As a matter of 
fact, there has been an approach to a work- 
able arrangement of this kind in the past in 
connection with the preparation of the lists of 
official and non-official sources of state agri- 
cultural statistics, two states having cooperated 
with the Department in the preparation of 
these lists by contributing funds. 


“Another cooperative project which would 
be desirable is the preparation of printed cards 
for all of the state experiment station pub- 
lications. These publications, with the publica- 
tions of the Department constitute the official 
agricultural publications of the United States. 
It would seem most desirable that printed 
cards for the station as well as the Depart- 
ment publications should be available and on 
file in every state agricultural college library 
and in this Department. We confess that we 
are frequently embarrassed in having to admit 
that cards for the station publications, with 
the exception of a few states, are not con- 
tained in our catalog. Last year in connection 
with our Library estimates for the coming 
year a request was made for the salary of a 
cataloger to prepare cards for these publica- 
tions but I regret to say that we were not 
successful in obtaining the appropriation. We 
believe that the preparation of the cards could 
be finished within one year. If each of the 
states would contribute fifty dollars for this 
purpose the work could be accomplished. 


“In speaking of the suggestions which we 
librarians can obtain from the methods and 
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plans adopted by the scientific workers of the 
institutions with which we are connected, it 
will be remembered that reference has been 
made to the commodity and regional councils, 
The suggestion contained in these councils js 
the coordination of the knowledge of the spe- 
cialists in each field. Would it not be possible 
to work out a similar plan in building up the 
resources of agricultural libraries? In nearly 
every state or region there are one or two 
agricultural commodities which are of particy- 
lar interest to that state or region. For ex. 
ample, in Louisiana, rice and sugar cane are 
the great agricultural commodities; in Colo- 
rado, the sugar beet; in California and 
Florida, the citrus fruits. If each agricultural 
college library could specialize to a greater 
degree in one or two commodities, the total 
resources available would be greatly increased, 
Objection may be made that no state ever has 
sufficient money for general purposes to enable 
it to specialize in any one subject but there 
is at least one subject in which each state 
agricultural college library could specialize 
without undue expense. That is the agricul- 
tural publications of its own state. Going a 
little further, it would also be most desirable 
if it could make a list of the non-official pub- 
lications, such as agricultural periodicals and 
the publications of agricultural societies, If 
such lists for each state were brought together 
they would constitute a valuable contribution 
to the agricultural bibliography of this 
country... 


“As Dr. Herbert Putnam has said, ‘This 
is a cooperative age, an age of joint respon- 
sibility.’ Agricultural librarians also have a 
joint responsibility. The degree to which we 
cooperate will, in large part, be the measure 
of our efficiency in furnishing adequate library 
service for agriculture.” 


In the discussion which followed Miss Bar- 
nett’s paper, William H. Powers, South Da- 
kota Agricultural College Library, moved that, 
in order to realize as effectively as possible 
the recommendations contained in Miss Bar- 
nett’s paper, a committee on relationships be 
appointed by the Chair. This motion was 
seconded and unanimously carried. The Chair- 
man stated that the names of the committee 
would be announced at the next meeting. She 
then asked for the report of the Committee 
on Bibliographical Aid, which is the only 
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committee of the Section continuing from year 
to year. This was read by its Chairman, 
Mary G. Lacy, who stated that the Committee 
had prepared a monthly list of references to 
rural life literature found in books, pamphlets, 
and periodical articles, for publication in Rural 
America. The personnel of the Committee, as 
now constituted, consists of Louise O. Bercaw, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics; Adeline 
Cook, Washington State College of Agricul- 
ture Library; Jane Frodsham, University of 
Missouri Library; Kathryne M. Stanford, 
Pennsylvania State College Library, and Julia 
Wright Merrill, executive assistant, Com- 
mittee on Library Extension, American Li- 
brary Association. 


The report of the Oberly Memorial Com- 
mittee* was given by its Chairman, Claribel R. 
Barnett, who stated that this Committee, al- 
though not a committee of the Agricultural 
Libraries Section, has a very close connection 
with it. Miss Barnett introduced to the audi- 
ence Mrs. A. M. Hannay, Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, the winner of the prize this 
year, for her bibliography on Control of Pro- 
duction of Agricultural Products by Govern- 
ments; Carrie B. Sherfy, Bureau of Dairying, 
and her assistant, Mrs. Nell V. Smallwood, 
who received honorable mention for their 
bibliography on Ice Cream; and Margaret T. 
Olcott, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
who also received honorable mention for her 
bibliography on Taxation and the Farmer. 


The meeting then adjourned to the Bureau 
of Home Economics by special invitation of 
its Chief, Dr. Louise Stanley, who received 
them in person. After being served with re- 
freshments, they were conducted by members 
of the staff through the various laboratories 
and workrooms of the Bureau. 


At the second meeting of the Section, on 
the morning of May 15, the Chairman an- 
nounced the names of the Committee on Re- 


lationships as follows: Charles A. Brown, 
Iowa State College Library, chairman; Clari- 
bel R. Barnett, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture Library; James A. McMillen, Louis- 
iana State University and Agricultural Col- 
lege Library; Lucy M. Lewis, Oregon State 
Agricultural College Library; H. O. Sever- 
ance, University of Missouri Library. The 
entire meeting was devoted to the discussion 
of topics of interest to agricultural libraries. 
This was animated, practical, and helpful. It 
covered interlibrary loans, the exchange of 
duplicates, cooperative bibliographical work, 
the purchase of books and periodicals from 
experiment station funds (on which J. I. 
Schulte, representing the Office of Experiment 
Stations, spoke), a union list of periodicals 
in the Land Grant Colleges, the printing of 
cards for articles in agricultural encyclopedias, 
the possibility of agricultural librarians meet- 
ing at the time of the meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Land Grant Colleges, and other 
subjects. 

The Chairman then asked for the report of 
the Nominating Committee, which consisted of 
Mabel Colcord, chairman, Mrs. Linda E. Lan- 
don, and Lucy M. Lewis. Miss Colcord re- 
ported that, as it had been decided to have 
the next meeting of the American Library 
Association in California, they had prepared 
the slate with that fact in view and nominated 
as Chairman of the Section for the coming 
year Mrs. M. J. Abbott, University of Cali- 
fornia Library, and as Secretary Mary G. 
Lacy, Bureau of Agricultural Economics Li- 
brary. After this, the library staff of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture entertained 
the Section at luncheon. The menu, which was 
multigraphed on paper made from New Eng- 
land birch in the department’s paper labora- 
tory, consisted of food produced in the 
Department for experimental purposes and 
furnished by the various bureaus. 

Mary G. Lacy, Secretary. 


ART REFERENCE ROUND TABLE 


The sixth annual meeting of the Art Ref- 
erence Round Table was held Tuesday, May 
15, at 2:30 p. m., in the Red Cross Build- 
ing. In the absence of the Chairman, Gladys 
Caldwell of the Public Library, Los Angeles, 


*A. L. A. Bulletin, v. 23; no. 6, June, 1929, pp. 
132-133. 


Elizabeth K. Steele of the Public Library, 
Detroit, presided. Margery Quigley of the 
Public Library, Montclair, New Jersey, acted 
as secretary pro tem. There were about one 
hundred and fifty present. ; 

James I. Wyer, New York State Library, 
the author of the forthcoming curriculum 
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study book on reference work, read a paper 
ON REFERENCE LITERATURE AND WORK IN THE 
FINE ARTS, which presented some of the re- 
sults of his research. 


In order to bring out the characteristics of 
the literature of the fine arts, Mr. Wyer com- 
pared it with the literature of an exact science 
—chemistry. The literature of chemistry is 
abundant, richly specialized, is used and under- 
stood only by experts in its field, and is indis- 
pensable to one working in laboratories; such 
a literature has no nationality; it depends for 
its usefulness on its timeliness, and its use 
precedes all real achievement in the subject. 
The reference librarian in chemistry can feel 
assured that all the literature which exists on 
the subject will be fully and promptly 
recorded; and whether or not it is in his 
library it can be cited, studied, mastered, and 
its scope, possibilities, and limitations pre- 
cisely learned, while the demands upon it are 
usually definite, important, and from serious 
students. On the other hand, the literature of 
the fine arts, while abundant and highly spe- 
cialized, is not used solely by specialists, but 
is the cultural possession of the many; it 
may be entirely ignored by artist or crafts- 
man, it is colored by the nationality of the 
artist, it follows after, and sometimes long 
after, achievement. It is older, more extensive 
but scattered and much more popular both in 
treatment and theme; and there is no scientific 
or industrial compulsion which requires it to 
be fully recorded for constant search and in- 
stant consultation. Biography fills a large 
place in the literature of the fine arts and its 
extent and importance are attested by the 
existence of such books as Thieme’s Allge- 
meines Lexikon der Bildenden Kunstler, or 
Bryan’s Dictionary of painters and engravers; 
in chemistry, biographical literature is prac- 
tically negligible. 

Mr. Wyer quoted from a recent work a 
characterization of most of the books on fine 
arts as either books for the serious student, 
presupposing a wide knowledge or intense 
application to a special field, or books for 
readers whose interest and knowledge are 
most superficial—books that are of the popu- 
lar type, of poor quality and revealing little 
of the essential qualities of great art. 


The art material of snecial interest to a 
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reference librarian may be divided into sey- 
eral classes: 


1. The general encyclopedias. These, 
while of negligible value in chemistry, are dis- 
tinctly serviceable in the fine arts. Their in- 
formation on broad art topics is full and 
accurate, they are ably edited and better kept 
to date than many special encyclopedias and 
the field of biography, which forms so large 
a part of the history of the arts, is well 
covered. The brief bibliographies which are 
— appended are frequently sufficiently 
full. 


2. Special encyclopedias. There is no one 
modern encyclopedia of all the fine arts but 
many special encyclopedias covering single 
fields, viz. music, architecture, furniture, etc, 
While they are of very great value in the 
history and theory of a subject, in the biog- 
raphies of men connected with it, and in 
bibliographic suggestions, their value depends 
in other ways on the time element, and they 
must be supplemented by annuals, yearbooks, 
who’s who’s, and one volume reference books 
on special subjects. 


3. Non-reference books. Many books 
which are not ordinarily considered reference 
books—which in a chemical laboratory would 
rank in use and value far below journals, 
bibliographies, and reference books, in the fine 
arts rank at the head of the list as reference 
material. All extended biography, all detailed 
art history, practically all the adequately illus- 
trated works so notable in this field are in- 
cluded in this general literature of the subject. 


4. Bibliographies. Though there are many 
thousands of printed bibliographies in the field, 
though Van Hoesen and Walter in a brief 
review mention seventy-five bibliographies of 
art and music, yet it is generally agreed that 
the bibliographic apparatus in English for any 
serious study in the field of fine arts is 
scanty, uncoordinated, fortuitous, much of it 
poorly done. Bibliographies may be divided 
into two classes—monumental and popular. 
The first, such as a complete list of current 
publications in one country or in all coun- 
tries, or a catalog of some great collection, 
may be noteworthy but of little use save in 
the very largest libraries or those having ex- 
tensive art collections, where alone serious 
research may be carried on. Bibliographies 
of the second class are popular, always selec- 
tive, listing carefully chosen books likely to 
be found in public libraries; they are usually 
annotated and restricted to books in English, 
are compiled more for topical use than for 
permanent record, and are often for and by 
librarians. After the books themselves, the 
most useful aid to reference work in the fine 
arts are these so-called popular bibliographies. 

The indexes comprise a distinct and useful 
subvariety of bibliography. They are of vari- 
ous kinds, the popular periodical index, the 
library catalogs, or the separate specific inde 
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such as the Song Index. They are of value 
but are definitely limited. 


5. Journals. Though the number of jour- 
nals devoted to art subjects greatly exceeds 
that of chemistry, their relative value for 
reference and research work is slight as com- 
pared with the supreme importance of the 
journals in chemical literature. The contents 
of many of them are trivial and ephemeral 
rather than solid and enduring and compara- 
tively few of them are indexed. 


6. Illustrative material. Even the smallest 
library accumulates for its art reference work 
material which can be forced into none of 
the above categories. Some of them are: 
portfolios of plates, prints, pictures, photo- 
graphs, music, building plans and blue prints, 
lantern slides, Victrola records and rolls, local 
art material, all of which require careful or- 
ganization but with proper arrangement, 
classification, and indexing are of great value. 

Demand for reference work in the fine arts 
in a typical public library comes from many 
and varying sources—from students in art 
schools, motion picture studios, home builders, 
architects, commercial artists, interior decora- 
tors, publishers, picture dealers, clubs, collec- 
tors and dealers, theater and stage managers, 
and in addition to this type of work, there is 
that initiated in the library, the keeping track 
of dates of concerts, exhibits, lectures, etc., 
that reading lists may be made, books segre- 
gated and bulletins prepared well in advance, 
together with the further work and responsi- 
bility of the library in collecting material 
relating to local art, artists, and events. 


THE LIBRARY'S PART IN SAN _ FRANCISCO’S 
MUSICAL LIFE, written by Jessie Fredericks of 
the Public Library, San Francisco, was read 
by Ruth Wilcox, Public Library, Cleveland. 
It touched briefly some of the high spots in 
the activities of the department, “which is the 
most popularly used branch of the library 
barring only biography and, of course, fic- 
tion.” 


The Library is fortunate in its beautiful 
sunny music room, with a sound-proof piano 
room adjoining, where music may be tried 
over. Among the adjuncts for effective and 
practical reference work, supplementing the 
collection of music and books on musical sub- 
jects, there are: 


An extensive picture collection, which be- 
gan in response to a demand for pictures of 
characters in costume and scenes from the 
operas, but which now includes pictures of 
everything of a musical character; 
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A large collection of programs of recitals 
from various parts of the world, which is 
much used by musicians and latterly by radio 
broadcasting companies ; 

A collection of old programs of both mu- 
sical and dramatic events transpiring in San 
Francisco, having an historical importance, 
which, of course, increases with the years; 

Many indexes of reference material in the 
collection—the magazines, song collections 
(supplementing the Sears Index), etc., making 
the entire collection available for use; 

An interesting and steadily growing auto- 
graph collection contributed by the musical 
celebrities ; 

Many volumes of choral numbers, which are 
much used by choral directors as a purchas- 
ing guide; 

A bulletin board, or, more exactly, a series 
of display boards swinging on a pivotal cen- 
ter, on which are listed not only the musical 
events of the city but musical items of coun- 
try-wide and international interest. 

The paper closed with a quotation from 
O. G. Sonneck, which might serve as a guide 
for all librarians of music departments in 
building up the collections : 

“A librarian ought not to content himself 
with giving to the public what it happens to 
want, but ought to help create a demand for 
what the public needs; . . . no self-respecting 
library can afford to be without certain cul- 
tural documents, whether they be consulted 
frequently or seldom. . . . The needs of one 
solitary scholarly specialist should weigh with 
librarians just as heavily as the wants of a 
hundred ‘general’ and generally superficial 
and unproductive readers. After all, it is not 
the frequency of use that counts, but the use 
to which a book is put. A costly and rare 
book consulted only once in ten years, but 
then by a man of far-reaching research and 
codification of research, has justified its ac- 
quisition just as much as an inexpensive, 
commonplace book consulted every day for 
mere receptive mformation.” 

A paper on COOPERATION BETWEEN ART DE- 
PARTMENTS AND ART MUSEUMS was presented 
by Earl W. Browning, Public Library, Peoria, 
Tllinois. 

The public library by providing those inter- 
ested in art with books and magazines and a 
place in which to use them has, in many in- 
stances, provided the first center for art inter- 
ests in its community. Later these followers 
of art may have formed an art association and 
still later directly or indirectly been the means 
of establishing an art museum. 

Through its early contact with the thought- 
ful and forward-looking public, the library 
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has been connected in a more or less degree 
with the founding of many museums and 
still has the opportunity to do pioneer work 
along this line. The American Association of 
Museums is responsible for the recent state- 
ment that some three hundred communities 
are at present interested in establishing mu- 
seums. Not all of these, of course, are to be 
art museums but whatever their nature it is 
of vital interest to the library to have them 
established, to know whether they are to be 
connected with or separate from the library, 
and to offer information to the founders for 
their guidance. 


As a help to the museums about to be estab- 
lished and to those needing advice concerning 
their future plans may I suggest Coleman’s 
Menual for small museums (Putnam, 1927). 
It covers practically every subject connected 
with the museum from its organization 
through its various branches of work. The 
section on “Educational Work” can be read 
with profit by all interested in spreading a 
knowledge of art and those of us connected 
with art departments would do well to be 
thoroughly posted on what this book contains. 


With an art museum founded and function- 
ing, the art department finds more rather than 
less to do. There are now two institutions 
stimulating interest in art instead of one and 
with no distinct dividing line between the 
work that each is doing. There will be artists 
who will come to the art department more 
frequently than they will go to the museum 
and there will be those with only an appre- 
ciation of art who will spend more of their 
time at the museum. 


Because .of its location often on donated 
land or on a site chosen in relation to the 
future growth of the city the museum is not 
always as accessible as is the library nor does 
it appeal, except perhaps in the case of the 
richest museums, to as broad a section of the 
public as does the library. Its primary pur- 
pose, in the mind of the public at least, is to 
form collections of paintings, sculpture, and 
other objects of art. In fact it might almost 
be said that the museum furnishes the illus- 
trations and the library the text for the art 
education of the community. Both text and 
illustrations are needed in making an art book 
of greatest value to the reader and both art 
museum and art department should work 


together that their combined resources may be 
used to the best advantage in developing art 
appreciation in their community. 


One of the first services each can render 
the other is in advertising. The art depart- 
ment should display an attractive picture of 
the art museum together with the hours it is 
open and the 
charged. 


days on which admission js 
If the museum is large enough to 
have a catalog of collections, classes, and 
courses of lectures, full information concern- 
ing these should be available at the library. 
In return the museum should display a de- 
scriptive placard of the art department and 
whenever possible should link up its lectures, 
classes, and exhibits with the art department, 
Many an out-of-town visitor will drop in at 
both institutions if they are called to his at- 
tention when otherwise he would have omitted 
the lesser known, but, perhaps, just as note- 
worthy one. It is surprising how many tour- 
ists stop in a city to see some particular 
statue, picture, book collection, or building 
their touring neighbors have seen. 

Know what the museum is doing and link 
up your activities with theirs. There should 
be little difficulty in finding out in advance 
what exhibits the museum is to hold during 
the coming season and in planning your season 
to supplement rather than duplicate theirs. It 
may be that you have material in book or 
plate form which, displayed along with their 
exhibit, will bring credit to you both and an 
added interest to the public. On the other 
hand they may be able to lend you some of 
their permanent possessions to illustrate your 
books or to fill in gaps in your schedule of 
exhibitions. Already in several cities the li- 
brary is represented either on the board or on 
certain committees of the art museum and 
such an arrangement should help to bring 
about closer cooperation. 


It sometimes happens that the business man 
is more in the habit of using the library than 
the museum; or, that because he has had prac- 
tical help from the other departments of the 
library he is willing to bring his problem to 
the art department while it would not occur 
to him to ask for assistance at the museum. 
If you can get hold of the business man you 
can render a real service not only to him but 
to your museum, your local artists and the 
buying public. 




















ART REFERENCE ROUND TABLE 


Robert W. de Forest recently told 2,000 
representatives of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association, who took two hours off 
from convention duties to visit the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, “Much as I want 
to bring good art to the Museum, I am more 
interested in bringing good art into the home. 
You can do a better job (at this) than any 
of the art museums in the country. There is 
just as much art in your furniture, your cur- 
tains, table coverings, silverware, as there is 
in the pictures or statuary in the museum. 
...A harmonious room is like a strain of 
music. If you will teach your buyers what is 
harmonious and beautiful for the home you 
can become missionaries of beauty. There is 
your opportunity.” 


It is our part to show the business man and 
the public that there is such a thing as art in 
daily life, that it is within the reach of all 
and that the art department and the museum 
stand ready to show how our homes and our 
every day surroundings may be made more 
beautiful and enjoyable. The Newark Mu- 
seum late last winter put on an exhibit of 
seventy household articles such as textiles, 
china, metal-work, and glassware, all of 
artistic design yet none costing over fifty 
cents. Like exhibits, as well as showings of 
the inexpensive prints, issued by some of the 
museums could be held by art departments to 
demonstrate to the merchant that we are in- 
terested in the practical side of art. 


If you can reach the business man do not 
be content with giving him just what you 
have. Connect him with what the museum has 
to offer him along the line of his special in- 
terest, show him what their classes could do 
for his staff and lead him to understand the 
value of availing himself of the services of 
local artists when he is in need of some spe- 
cial bit of work. 


How often have you heard some visitor at 
an exhibition of pictures say, “I wish I knew 
how to judge a picture. I know which pic- 
tures please me, but I don’t know how to tell 
which are the most artistic.” This suggestion 
is given in the Manual for small museums 
under the heading of Adult Education, “Per- 
haps museums may be able to offer, in con- 
junction with library reading courses, the one 
essential which such courses lack, namely, 
opportunity for discussion. Under the gui- 
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dance of museum staff members or of peri- 
patetic leaders, museum classes, following li- 
brary reading courses illustrated by museum 
material, may become important factors in 
adult education of the future.” It seems to 
me that this suggestion is full of possibilities 
and should be given careful consideration. 


Because of the many people who visit art 
departments in the hope of proving the artistic 
worth of some heirloom or the authenticity 
of some antique which they have picked up or 
inherited, heads of art departments often have 
knowledge of small but deserving collections, 
In a museum such a small collection might al- 
most escape notice while if shown in the 
smaller spaces of an art department it may 
attract the attention it deserves. Since it may 
consist of but a few pieces the owner may 
not value it for more than the associations 
connected with its assembling, while to the 
artist it appears as the splendid inspiration for 
a desirable, larger collection. 


Both art department and museum should 
work together to see that such small but 
worth-while collections should not be allowed 
to be broken up or sold out of the city but 
should be given or lent to or purchased by 
the institution where they can be used to the 
best advantage. 

Last summer we had a showing of the work 
done by the art institute classes during the 
year and found it created as much interest as 
any exhibit we had shown. Not only did it 
give us something to show at a time when 
exhibits were not plentiful but it brought 
forth comment from critics from larger cities 
that added considerably to our local pride. 

Twice during the last year students have 
obtained scholarships in the museum classes 
through information received from our art 
department. In one case the boy came to see 
an exhibition of paintings and learned from 
the assistant in charge that there were scholar- 
ships to be had at the art institute. In the 
second case a lad visited our showing of 
pieces from the National Soap Sculpture con- 
test and obtained the leaflet of instructions 
from us. Later some of his work was brought 
to the attention of the director of the art in- 
stitute by one of the welfare workers and he 
was given a membership in the Saturday 
morning class. 

Almost every child tries to draw and, “Sev- 
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eral years ago,” R. L. Duffus says in his very 
stimulating and useful book, American Re- 
naissance (Knopf, 1927), “the discovery was 
made that children visiting the public libraries 
were using newspaper comic strips as drawing 
models. As an experiment the Head of the 
Children’s Museum, Cleveland, which is a part 
of the Cleveland Museum of Art, procured 
facsimile reproductions of prints and drawings 
which have stood the test of time—Durer’s 
and Da Vinci’s, for instance—and distributed 
them among the libraries. The children liked 
these better than the comic strips. Not only 
did they like them better but they began to 
produce better and more original drawings of 
their own.” This is an experiment that any 
art department can try with its own material 
or with prints from the museum and is one 
more way of interesting possible talent in 
both the art department and the museum. 
Mr. Duffus also tells of the two or three 
hundred per cent increase in enrolment that 
has taken place in classes on art appreciation 
in the colleges and universities since the War, 
and of the change in attitude of the student 
body toward those of its members attending 
these classes. Formerly a man attending an 
art course was considered effeminate while 
today even team captains and engineering 
students enter the halls of art unashamed. 
“The purpose of the museum,” said Homer 
St. Gaudens when he was director of the 
General Museum of the Carnegie Institute, “is 
to make mankind from wage earner to mil- 
lionaire realize the natural pleasure to be 
gained from attractiveness in its man-made 
surroundings: to disseminate an appreciation 
of art in its broadest sense among all classes 
of people: to keep in this, their own city, 
those who have taste beyond the ordinary: to 
draw from afar others who will come to live 
and work among what should be known as 
pleasing and fortunate surroundings.” 


BUSINESS 

At a meeting of the signers of the petition 
for a Business Libraries Section, authorized 
by the Council of the American Library Asso- 
ciation December, 1928, a constitution and by- 
laws for the Section were adopted and the 
following officers elected: Chairman, L. Elsa 
Loeber, Chamber of Commerce of the State 
of New York, Library; Vice-Chairman, Nellie 
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Surely these are the ideals of our art de- 
partments as well as those of a museum 
and it is our public as well as the museum’s 
that is showing an increased interest in art. 
Let us, then, join with our art museums in 
developing a high appreciation of art in our 
communities. 


The question of compiling an index to art 
periodicals has been under discussion for sey- 
eral years but steps have been taken to push 
the work to completion. E. Louise Lucas, 
Fogg Art Museum Library, Harvard Univer- 
sity, has been appointed chairman of the A. L. 
A. committee to cooperate with a committee of 
the Art Museum Directors Association in ar- 
ranging for the publication of such an index, 
with Gladys Caldwell, Public Library, Los 
Angeles, J. T. Gerould, Princeton University 
Library, and H. M. Lydenberg, Public Library, 
New York City, as members. Miss Lucas 
reported on the work which had been done— 
the H. W. Wilson Company has become in- 
terested in the project, and Mr. Wilson has 
met with members of the committee; decisions 
as to the exclusion of certain classes and 
other tentative preparations have been made 
toward the work. The financing of the project 
is the chief difficulty, and a committee is at 
work on this. A questionnaire will soon be 
sent to libraries giving the tentative plans for 
the index and asking what support the project 
may expect. Discussion followed. 

Mr. Phillips of the Phillips Memorial Gal- 
lery sent a cordial invitation to members of 
the Round Table to visit the Gallery during 
their stay. 

Officers appointed by the Nominating Com- 
mittee for the coming year are Elizabeth K. 
Steele, Public Library, Detroit, chairman, and 
Jessie L. Fredericks, Public Library, San 
Francisco, secretary. 


EvizaBetH K. STEELE, Secretary. 


LIBRARIES SECTION 


M. Fisher, Portland Library Association, 
Portland, Oregon; Secretary, Mary B. Day, 
National Safety Council Library, Chicago; 
Treasurer, Marion L. Hatch, Carnegie Li- 
brary, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Thursday evening, May 16, the first pro- 
gram meeting of the Section was held at the 
Auditorium, the Chairman presiding. 



































BUSINESS LIBRARIES SECTION 


As this was the first regular meeting, sev- 
eral friends of the Section gave a few words 
of greeting. 

George B. Utley, Newberry Library, Chi- 
cago, who was Chairman of the Council Com- 
mittee to consider the formation of the Sec- 
tion, called attention to the fact that new Sec- 
tions in the American Library Association 
had become advisable as the scope and work 
of the Association became more and more in- 
clusive of the various fields of library work. 
Mr. Utley suggested that the Section might, 
in the future, render assistance to the Editorial 
Committee concerning business literature. 


Mary Eileen Ahern, editor of Libraries, 
spoke of the definite place which the Busi- 
ness Libraries Section holds in the American 
Library Association; she advised the Section 
to proceed with caution, and slowly, without 
regard to the obstacles in its path which are 
perhaps due to lack of appreciation and knowl- 
edge on the part of those who cause them; 
that there are many things which business li- 
brarians can do in the Association which can 
be done by no other group because of close 
contact with the business world, and that the 
most important problem facing the library 
field at the present moment is that ot making 
business men understand libraries, both public 
and private, and that library service is not 
only cultural and educational but economic as 
well. “Upon the attitude and understanding 
of the business world in respect to libraries,” 
said Miss Ahern, “depends the success and 
building up of a better community in which 
to live.” For this reason, cooperation between 
libraries and business must be brought about, 
and one way is through the business library. 


Alice S. Tyler, School of Library Science 
of Western Reserve University, laid emphasis 
upon the fact that the American Library Asso- 
ciation must have a wide point of view of 
librarianship in order to include within itself 
the Business Libraries Section, which repre- 
sents the necessarily specialized point of view, 
but one built upon the basic principles of the 
profession. She suggested that the Section 
would do well to watch its growth carefully 


so as not to be tempted to wander from its 
own fields. 


All of the speakers expressed most cordial 
good wishes for the success of the Section 
and their faith in its possibilities for service. 
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Telegrams and letters of greeting from ab- 
sent members and friends—Lottie N. Ingram, 
Ann D. White, Julia Rupp, Julia E. Elliott, 
J. M. Bulmer, Josephine Hefron, Florence M. 
Waller, Eva R. Peck, Mary B. Day—were 
read by the Chairman. Miss Day, an active 
member and newly elected Secretary, was de- 
tained by illness and the meeting voted to send 
her a telegram of sympathy and best wishes. 

Christine H. Haller, New York Research 
Service Library, Buffalo, New York, pre- 
sented the point of view of business men in 
relation to library service. 

Nellie M. Fisher, Library Association of 
Portland, Oregon, told in some detail of a 
piece of work undertaken in Portland to bring 
about closer cooperation with business men in 
that city. 

Marion L. Hatch, Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh, told of the working of the busi- 
ness branch in Pittsburgh and some of its 
problems. 


Louise B. Krause, H. M. Byllesby & Com- 
pany Library, read a brief paper, which fol- 
lows: 

“T am glad to join with the other speakers 
this evening in saying why I am interested 
in the work of the Business Libraries Section. 

“Although I have been a business librarian 
for a number of years, many of my library 
friends know that I am very much interested 
in another kind of library work, namely, 
helping small public libraries. Perhaps to be 
more specific, I should say my interest has 
been very keen in the general library develop- 
ment of one of our southern states; and in 
studying conditions in that state, particularly 
the beginnings of public libraries, I have come 
to hold some very definite convictions in re- 
gard to the financial support of small and 
medium-sized public libraries. 

“My contention for a long time has been 
that something must be done to interest local 
business men in their public library, if the 
library is to get funds for its proper support. 
Proper financial support in various communi- 
ties is the most vital matter before our public 
libraries today, and so I go a step further 
and say that local business men must be 
served by the public library in ways that are 
helpful to their business, in order to give 
them a practical demonstration of the value 
of a library in the community. I do not say 
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that business men do not value the public 
library, because they do recognize its value as 
a means of education and recreation in the 
community life, but this altruistic interest goes 
just about so far and no further. It is only 
when a man is really served by something 
that comes close to him, in personal advantage 
and interest, that he wakes up to the value of 
the service. 


“Now I think you will all agree with me 
that the average public librarian is not per- 
sonally interested in business problems and 
has had little or no experience in that field. 
We all know that the problems of education 
and interest in literature and fine arts are 
normal to the average librarian, but an inter- 
est in the problems which interest business 
men is at best very much an acquired taste, 
and the fact remains that unless the public 
librarian can equip himself or herself to serve 
the business and economic interests of the 
community, he or she has not laid hold of 
some of the vital factors which may be put 
to work for the financial prosperity of the 
library; for no library can serve education, lit- 
erature, art, or recreation, without money, and 
to a large extent it is the business men of the 
community who either make or break appro- 
priations for libraries. 


“To go a step further in considering the 
relation of the public library to the financial 
prosperity of the community, as I said last 
year at one of our state meetings, much as 
librarians wish to give the service which feeds 
the life of the spirit in a community, rather 
than to serve material interests which may 
be classed as business, it is only when the 
community has the financial means to be com- 
fortable in a material sense that there can be 
freedom to enjoy literature, and art, and the 
fine things for which the public library stands. 
Personally, I never try to get a message 
across to any one whom I know to be either 
cold or hungry, and so in the words of Presi- 
dent Hoover (I quote from memory) it is 
only when communities are free from poverty 
that they get the impetus to seek the higher 
life. It therefore seems to me that this sub- 
ject, which interests me very much, is of far 
reaching value and significance, because it 
goes to the very root of the matter, or perhaps 
we might say to the foundations of the whole 
public library movement, namely, adequate 


financial support in all communities for the 
public library. 

“In fact I went so far as to say last year 
rather informally that I believed the Amer- 
ican Library Association could for several 
years profitably consider, as a major work, the 
relation of public libraries to the economic 
life of the communities in which they are 
placed. We have talked for years about 
‘public libraries as an integral part of public 
education’ and I believe it is now time that 
we talked more seriously on the subject of 
the public library as an integral part of the 
sound economic development of our national 
resources and business life. 


“T think one of the highest forms of social 
service that I know of is the service of Mary 
Mimms, extension worker for the Louisiana 
State University, who has gone into hundreds 
of rural communities in that state and gath- 
ered together discouraged men and women 
and shown them how to get together and how 
to market their products, and has started them 
on the road to better livelihoods and the im- 
provement of their local conditions; at the 
same time Miss Mimms has pointed to the 
help which the public library could give in 
the solving of their economic problems. 

“At this point some one may say the term 
‘business’ is rather abstract and_ elusive. 
What do we mean by ‘business?’ I can an- 
swer that question best I think by quoting a 
statement of William Butterworth, the past 
president of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. Mr. Butterworth says ‘The 
function of business is to increase the wealth 
of the country and the value and happiness 
of life. It does this by supplying the mate- 
rial needs of men and women. When the na- 
tion’s business is successfully carried on with 
constant and efficient endeavor to reduce the 
cost of things, to improve their quality, and 
to afford opportunity to every individual to 
market his services and commodities to the 
full, at the same time giving fair treatment 
to customers, capital, management and labor, 
it renders public service of the highest value.’ 


“TI have been asked also to explain just 
what relation business has to technology work 
in our public libraries, and the relation seems 
to me to be something like this: The world 
of business—the business man—is generally 
more concerned with the latest facts in news- 
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papers, periodicals, pamphlets, loose leaf sta- 
tistical services, than he is with books. This 
approach to information by the business man 
is in direct contrast to the approach to infor- 
mation by the chemist, the engineer, and the 
scientific man. The latter most often starts 
with books, in which the ground work of 
science is contained, and secondarily he 
works forward into periodicals and current 
information. The business man—the man of 
commerce and finance—works the other way 
round. He needs current information first, 
and works back into books only when he gets 
into a business proposition in which all the 
scientific backgrounds of a basic industry must 
be taken into consideration. For example, 
take the mental approach of a business man 
to the oil industry. What he most wants to 
know every day in keeping his finger on its 
pulse, is the fact of present day supply and 
demand, both foreign and domestic, the ups 
and downs in market prices, the latest news 
in regard to what the producers and the gov- 
ernment may be considering as to methods to 
curb over-production and stabilize markets. 
This information is found in the world of 
print, but it does not get into books until it 
is ‘old stuff,’ or past history of the industry. 
On the other hand, when a business man asks 
something more than current questions and 
digs into the subject by asking what is the 
life of oil wells and how he can find more 
commercial uses for oil and bring about 
greater consumption, he is immediately driven 
into the world of books, into geology and 
chemistry, into technical information in the 
service of business, 


“So I venture to say that general business 
intormation and technology information are 
at least first cousins—if not, in fact, brothers. 


“But to return to the immediate point under 
discussion and that is some aspects of the 
practical work of this Business Libraries Sec- 
tion in the American Library Association. I 
believe this Section should be a meeting place 
for public librarians, not merely those who 
have business or technology departments in 
their libraries, but for the smaller libraries 
that do not, and librarians of private business 
libraries who have had much experience in 
knowing business men and their needs—a 
meeting place for the interchange of helpful- 
ness on the following specific points: 
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“1. To better understand business as a 


whole in order to serve business men in- 
telligently. 


“2. To better know the sources of printed 
information on business subjects. 


“3. To study methods of approach to busi- 
ness men with business information. 


“4. To win the cooperation of business men 
in active support of public libraries. 

“For we must also take another mate: 
seriously into consideration namely, it is only 
a very small percentage of business men who 
will ever have private business libraries inside 
their own organizations. The vast majority of 
business men must come, if they wish infor- 
mation, to the public library. It is also only 
the large public libraries that can afford to 
have organized business departments; hence, 
the real need is to help the smaller public 
libraries give business service through their 
reference departments, and so we have anotner 
objective, that out of the storehouse of a 
comparatively few private business libraries, 
and out of the experience of public libraries 
having business departments, business infor- 
mation and ways of working may be made 
available to the smaller libraries who have 
little money and little time. 


“Some one has very aptly said that the 
public library must have something on every- 
thing, while the business library in a large 
corporation must have everything on some- 
thing. 

“May I, speaking for business librarians in 
corporations, put it this way to our public li- 
brary friends: you want to draw for your 
breadth from our depths, while we need to 
get the vision of your breadth to keep our 
depths from becoming graves for true libra- 
rianship. We business librarians are just 
miners, digging deep into single holes finding 
the best metal for library use deep down. You 
public librarians are like the aviators—view- 
ing the whole landscape of human life and 
experience, but if your machine is to hold, 
you need to put into its flying parts, real 
metal and not dross. We business librarians 
can supply some of the real metal from our 
holes, or to state it just in plain words, how 
often I have seen in public libraries certain 
periodicals and books that I knew from busi- 
ness experience were not the best, and that 
something else was the true metal, and cost 
no more, and yet I could not say so for it 
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was not my province to suggest, but in a busi- 
ness libraries section, which is a common 
meeting place, an open forum,—it will be pos- 
sible to get together on just such things. 

“T believe the purpose of this Business Li- 
braries Section strikes the very roots of the 
whole public library movement, the heart of 
the American Library Association, and the 
final result of its activity will be a real con- 
tribution to the permanent progress of every 
public library, as it roots itself into the eco- 
nomic and business life of the community 
from which it derives its financial sustenance.” 


CONSTITUTION 
Adopted May 16, 1929 


Name 


Sec. 1. The name of this Section shall be 
the Business Libraries Section of the Amer- 
ican Library Association. 


Object 


Sec. 2. To promote the dissemination of 
information on business; to promote closer 
contact between the business world and libra- 
ries, both public and private; and to promote 
the usefulness and efficiency of organized 
business libraries and departments of public 
libraries serving business. 


Members 


Sec. 3. There shall be two classes of mem- 
bers, active and associate. 


(A) Active: Any person already a 
member of the American Library Associa- 
tion who is engaged in organized business li- 
brary work, or in any department serving 
business of a public library, or in a library of 
a school of business of a college or univer- 
sity, may, upon election by the officers of the 
Section and payment of annual dues, become 
an active member of this Section. 


(B) Associate: Any person already a 
member of the American Library Association, 
interested in the object of this Section may, 
upon election by the officers of the Section 
and payment of annual dues, become an asso- 
ciate member of this Section. 

Active members only have the right to vote 
and to hold office. 


Meetings 


Sec. 4. Meetings shall be held as provided 
for in the By-Laws of the Section. 
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Sec. 5. Quorum: 
constitute a quorum. 


Ten members shall 


Management 

Sec. 6. The administration of the affairs of 
this Section shall be vested in an Executive 
Committee which shall consist of the chair- 
man, the vice-chairman, the secretary, and the 
treasurer, and the outgoing chairman, the 
voting power to be vested in the four elec- 
tive officers. 

Sec. 7. The Executive Committee shall 
have power to fill all vacancies in office pro 
tempore, the person so elected by the Execu- 
tive Committee to serve only until the next 
regular meeting of the Section. 

Sec. 8. Three shall constitute a quorum of 
the Executive Committee. 

Sec. 9. Approval in writing by a majority 
of the Executive Committee or of any sub- 
committee shall have the force of a vote. 


Officers and Committees 

Sec. 10. The officers of this Section shall 
consist of a chairman, a vice-chairman, a 
secretary, and a treasurer who shall be elected 
at the annual meeting of the Section. 

Sec. 11. The chairman, vice-chairman, sec- 
retary, and treasurer shall perform the duties 
regularly pertaining to their respective offices. 

Sec. 12. All officers shall serve until the 
adjournment of the meeting at which their 
successors are chosen. 


By-Laws 

Sec. 13. By-laws may be adopted and 
amended by vote of the Section upon the 
written report of the Executive Committee 
or of a special committee appointed by the 
Section to report thereon. Any by-laws may 
be suspended by a three-fourths vote of those 
present and voting at any meeting. 


Amendments 

Sec. 14. This Constitution may be amended 
by a three-fourths vote of those present and 
voting at two successive regular meetings of 
the Section, held not less than four months 
apart provided that notice of the proposed 
amendments be sent to each member of the 
Section at least one month before the final 
adoption. 
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BY-LAWS 
Dues 
Sec. 1. The annual membership dues for 


both active and associate members of this Sec- 
tion shall be one dollar. 


Sec. 2. Members whose dues are unpaid by 
July first of each year and who shall con- 
tinue such delinquency for one month after 
notice of the same has been sent by the treas- 
urer, shall be dropped from membership. 


Sec. 3. The fiscal year of the Section shall 
be the calendar year. 


Meetings 


Sec. 4. This Section shall hold meetings 
and election of officers in conformity with 
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Three sessions were held by the Catalog 
Section, the general session, the round table 
for catalogers in small libraries, and the 
round table on classification for large libra- 
ries.* The meetings attracted an attendance of 
from 300 to 600 or more, which is the largest 
number ever to have met under the auspices 
of the Catalog Section. 

General Session 

This meeting was held Wednesday, 9:30 
a. m., the Chairman, Helen Starr, 
Jerome Hill Reference Library, St. 
Minnesota, presiding. 


James 
Paul, 


The reading of minutes by the Secretary 
was omitted. The Treasurer’s report was 
accepted as read. It was suggested that the 
annual dues of fifty cents be paid biennially, 
thus saving the time of the Treasurer in 
handling and recording the money. 


The report of the Nominating Committee, 
Agnes Cole, chairman, presented the follow- 
ing officers for next year: for Chairman, 
Florence M. Craig, Stanford University Li- 
brary; for Secretary-Treasurer, Antoinette 
Goetz, University of California Library, 
Berkeley. The report was accepted and the 
officers declared duly elected. 

The annual report of the Committee on 
Regional Groups, Harriet D. MacPherson, 


*Complete proceedings of the Catalog Section, 
with annexes and directory of members, have been 
published by the Section and distributed free to its 
members. Additional copies are available from A. L. A. 
Headquarters at $1.00 per copy. 





Section 17 of the By-Laws of the American 
Library Association. 


Nominations 


Sec. 5. At least two months prior to the 
regular meeting of the Section the Executive 
Committee shall appoint a nominating com- 
mittee of three, no one of whom shall be a 
member of the Executive Committee, to nom- 
inate candidates for elective positions to be 
filled. 

Committees 


Sec. 6. The chairman, with the approval of 
the Executive Committee shall appoint all 
committees necessary to conduct the business 
of the Section. 


L. Exsa Loeser, Chairman. 
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chairman, was read by the Secretary, as fol- 
lows: 

“During the past year there have been no 
changes in the personnel of the Committee. 
The same seven members, representing the 
different sections of the United States and 
Canada, have worked hard to maintain inter- 
est in the many groups already organized. 
While no additional groups have definitely 
been formed, there are prospects of such for- 
mation both in the South and in Canada. 

“Judging from the reports handed in, the 
majority of the groups have held meetings 
with programs at once interesting and prac- 
tical. In many cases a discussion of Margaret 
Mann’s textbook, The classification and cata- 
loging of books, has been an important issue 
of the meetings. A good many groups have 
passed formal resolutions signifying their ap- 
preciation of the contribution to the catalog- 
ing profession of this valuable text. Not a 
few organizations have likewise signified their 
hearty approval of William S. Merrill’s, Code 
for classifiers. 

“T hesitate to make special mention of the 
work accomplished by any particular group 
or by any one section chairman. It would be 
impossible to list relatively important achieve- 
ments of every active group. The Southeast, 
under the regional chairmanship of Kathleen 
Thompson, however, stands out in having con- 
tributed a constructive plan for the expansion 
of Southern local history numbers, which 
should be of interest to all classifiers. It is 
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hoped that these may in time be incorporated 
in a new edition of the Decimal classification. 

“Every year seems to present some new 
feature in the history of the regional group 
movement. By far the most important de- 
velopment during 1928-1929 seems to have 
been the tendency to form catalog organiza- 
tions or sections in connection with the state 
library associations. Whether this will in time 
result in a breaking up of groups that have 
not been organized with some large city as 
a nucleus, remains to be seen. At least this 
tendency is a manifestation of greater and 
more widespread interest in cataloging than 
has ever before been shown.” 

Eliza Lamb, chairman of the Committee on 
Cataloging and Classification, read the fol- 
lowing statement regarding D. C. numbers on 
L. C. cards which had been presented to the 
Executive Board of the American Library 
Association. The Board passed a resolution 
approving the plan of work and the sugges- 
tion for financing the project. 

“In 1926 the A. L. A. Catalog Section 
passed and the Council approved the following 
resolution in regard to having Decimal classi- 
fication numbers printed on Library of Con- 
gress cards. 

‘That the Catalog Section ask the Council 
to request the Executive Board of the Amer- 
ican Library Association to consider financing 
such work, and if possible, making arrange- 
ments with the Library of Congress whereby 
the work may be carried on at that Library 
by a corps of experts working under direc- 
tion of the Committee on Cataloging—it be- 
ing definitely understood that the Library of 
Congress shall be put to no expense what- 
soever in connection with the work, that it 
shall have no responsibility for the work done, 
but that it shall have such general supervision 
of the corps of workers as will insure against 
their special work interfering with the ordi- 
nary work of the Library of Congress.’ 

“The A. L. A. Executive Board referred 
the matter to the Committee on Cataloging 
and Classification, asking a plan of work and 
a budget. The Committee, therefore, presents 
a statement. It is understood that the future 
relationship of the Committee to the under- 
taking will be only advisory and that the 
work will be carried out according to Section 
18 of the Constitution. 

“Plan of Work. The Library of Con- 
gress will provide desks and other accommo- 
dations for the D. C. classifiers. At a conven- 
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ient point in the routine of books through the 
Catalog Division, the D. C. classification num- 
bers will be supplied. Only when absolutely 
necessary will books be held for special con- 
sideration, and then not to exceed three days, 
The D. C. editor, now having an office at the 
Library of Congress, will be available for 
consultation as needed. It will probably. be 
necessary at first to limit the class of books 
for which numbers will be supplied. 


“Budget. For this work C. H. Hastings 
has prepared the following annual budget: 
THONG GIGAMIGEE occ dccrcccces $3,000 $4,000 


First assistant classifier ..... 2,400 3,000 
Assistant (combination of clas- 


sifier, stenographer, typist) 1,800 2,100 
WOME 3555 Kha ecuaaencune 100 
$7,200 $9,200 
seca iaiehekgcaiimaval cote $21,600 $27,600 
“Suggestion for Financing. As no funds 
are available for this work, the following 
suggestion is presented: That a circular let- 
ter be sent to libraries using the D. C. classi- 
fication and subscribing to the Library of 
Congress printed cards, asking whether they 
wish to finance the project for a period of 
three years, pledging for each year at the 
rate of approximately ten per cent of their 
average annual bill for L. C. printed cards, 
payable annually at their convenience. If 
sufficient funds are not subscribed, the pledges 
will not be collected. Copies of this circular 
letter may also be sent to other libraries, and 
the proposed work be made known to inter- 
ested individuals. The demand for providing 
Decimal classification numbers may be judged 
somewhat by the support pledged the under- 
taking. It is definitely understood _ that 
Library of Congress shall assume no respon- 
sibility for this work.” 


Three years 


Miss Lamb also read the following state- 
ment in regard to the project for coopera- 
tive cataloging: “Last June the Section Com- 
mittee on Cooperative Cataloging, of which 
Mr. Currier was chairman, submitted a re- 
port recommending a detailed investigation of 
extension of cooperative cataloging. 


“A resolution was passed referring the 
matter to the Executive Board and asking 
that not more than $5,000 be secured for car- 
rying on the work. It was, however, later 
voted that the Committee be continued to 
make out a detailed budget. This budget of 
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$1,200 for a preliminary survey, presented by 
Miss Starr, chairman of the Section was 
approved by the Executive Board and the 
desire expressed that funds for the project 
be secured as soon as possible. 

“The subject has been again considered by 
the Board during this conference and, though 
the project is approved, it is reported that no 
funds are available for this purpose. The 
matter, therefore, stands as in December.” 


Charles Martel at this point invited all 
members of the Section to be his guests on a 
trip to Great Falls on Thursday morning. 
Sixty-three accepted. 


J. C. M. Hanson presented a paper on THE 


CATALOGING SITUATION IN 1929: FROM AN 
INTERNATIONAL AND NATIONAL POINT OF 
VIEW. 


Mr. Martel spoke very informally on the 
work of recataloging the Vatican Library. 

Mr. Hastings read a resolution, which was 
adopted, expressing the keen interest of the 
Catalog Section in the recently published 
book by Henry E. Bliss entitled The Organi- 
sation of knowledge and the system of the 
sciences, and the hope that the second volume 
which is a study of classification for libraries 
will soon appear. 


Miss Monrad read the following brief 
statement on the Dexigraph: 


“Remington Rand, Inc., of Tonawanda, 
New York, proposed to make a machine built 
especially for the reproduction of catalogue 
cards for libraries, which they called a Dexi- 
graph. 

“The Yale University Library offered to 
conduct the experiment of reproducing 
200,000 cards (including positives and nega- 
tives) beginning January first. They accumu- 
lated current work to use for the experi- 
mental production of positive cards from 
negatives. The Library intended to repro- 
duce the first part of the alphabet from the 
catalogue in order to test the machine’s ca- 
pacity for the reproduction of cards in large 
quantities and the cost of making an official 
catalogue. 

“Unfortunately the machine has not been 
perfected, so that the experiment could not 
be made before the American Library Asso- 
ciation conference was held. 

“The Remington Rand people promised to 
come in the fall and demonstrate the ma- 
chine.” 


Mr. Hastings read the report of the Com- 
mittee on Standardization of Alphabeting 
Practice, drawn up by himself and Linda H. 
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Morley, in the form of a letter addressed to 
the Director of the Bureau of Standards. 
Attention was drawn to certain variations in 
the arrangement of names in the city and 
telephone directories of the United States and 
the cooperation of the Division of Simplified 
Practice was asked for in bringing these 
variations to the attention of the publishers 
of directories, with a view: (1) to the elim- 
ination of variations as between the directories 
themselves, and (2) acceptance of the method 
of arrangement that has been standard in 
American and British libraries for over half 
a century. 


It was moved that the present Catalog Sec- 
tion Committee on the Standardization of 
Alphabeting Practice be continued in order 
to complete its task, that of promoting a con- 
ference with publishers of directories, this 
conference to be sponsored by the Division of 
Simplified Practice of the Federal Bureau of 
Standards. 


Mary Burnham, H. W. Wilson Company, 
read a paper on SUBJECT HEADINGS IN THE 
UNITED STATES CATALOG. She introduced the 
subject by saying “Subject headings in the 
United States Catalog must be determined 
with three distinct groups of people in mind— 
first, the trained librarian who is using it for 
either order or bibliographical purposes, sec- 
ond, the untrained cataloger who uses it as 
a help in her work, and third, the bookseller 
and casual user. The first desires uniform- 
ity with other accustomed tools and, in new 
headings, caution until forms are well estab- 
lished; the untrained cataloger wants head- 
ings, popular and not too complex in form; 
the bookseller wants subjects listed under the 
word a person would be most apt to think of 
at the moment—whatever that may be. The 
problem of the United States Catalog is to 
reconcile these points of view as nearly as 
possible, giving the trained librarian an easily 
used tool, the untrained librarian a possible 
guide, and relieving the bookseller of unnec- 
essary hunting amid unfamiliar phraseology. 
Decisions must be made with regard to the 
wishes of our subscribers and the answer to 
the question: Which will be found most use- 
ful in this type of publication? must be given 
as much weight as the answer to: Which is 
the most logically correct method of cata- 
loging ?” 
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She outlined her efforts in bringing uni- 
formity between the United States Catalog 
and the Library of Congress headings. “The 
conclusion reached in this comparative study 
of subject-headings, old and new, is that while 
uniformity of headings is, in general, desir- 
able, it is not universally so. Each catalog 
has its own particular conditions of use, and 
choice of special classes of subject headings 
for it must be determined in some cases by 
considerations weightier than those of uni- 
formity. It therefore seems doubtful whether 
investigations in this direction by our Cata- 
log Committee would be of much practical 
use in regard to old headings. But in the 
matter of selecting headings for new subjects, 
would not consultation between the Library 
of Congress, the American Library Associ- 
ation Committee on Cataloging and Classifi- 
cation and the Cumulative Book Index and 
Readers’ Guide be desirable?” 

Comments on Miss Burnham’s paper by 
Thomas F. Currier were read by Mr. Walter. 
He stated that he would “greatly welcome 
the establishment of some such jury as Miss 
Burnham proposes. A body of advisers could 
be drafted—all experts—who might vote on 
specific subject headings presented to their 
attention. Their votes would be in the na- 
ture of advice, and could be published in the 
A. L. A. Bulletin and elsewhere, but while 
the Library of Congress, the Wilson firm, 
and others would naturally be guided by this 
vote, they obviously would not be compelled 
to follow the advice.” 


Julia Pettee contributed a paper on FACTORS 
IN DETERMINING SUBJECT HEADINGS. Since in 
the field of religion and theology there are 
no lists of subject headings the paper was 
written from the point of view of one estab- 
lishing new headings. “How to tie 
up these multitudinous headings into one beau- 
tiful logical and organic whole: Monkeys, 
evolution, fundamentalism! I felt 
that a good catalog ought to connect these 
particular topics with their ramifications into 
science and philosophy so that a zoologist, a 
preacher or even an organ grinder could be 
sure of getting every bit of material from 
his own particular angle which the library 
had. 


“ce 


The first thing is a mastery of 
the subject matter itself and its nomenclature. 


I see no short cut. Whatever type of catalog 
one makes there must be the same prelim- 
inary analysis of the whole subject and top- 
ics fitted into their place in this analysis. In 
working out subject headings you go one step 
further. The value of words and phrases 
as suitable terms for subject headings must 
be considered.” 

Miss Pettee stated that her List of theologi- 
cal subject headings is now available in mimeo- 
graphed form through the A. L. A. 


Round Table on Classification for Large 
Libraries 


This session was held on Tuesday evening, 
Professor A. F. W. Schmidt of George 
Washington University, presiding. He said: 
“Ladies and gentlemen, we are here because 
we are classifiers. For us classifica- 
tion is the most interesting, the most fas- 
cinating and the most intellectual part of 
library work Our great modern 
libraries offer more and more open access 
in bringing the individual user and his book 
into direct and personal contact, and _ that 
means making classification of paramount im- 
portance. The more orderly, therefore, the 
more systematic, the more scholarly and at 
the same time the more practical the classi- 
fication is, the more useful will the library 
be. But classification is in no sense a finality. 
Contributions to human knowledge crowd upon 
one another, with lightning rapidity. There 
are new developments, new applications, in 
many things there are fundamental changes. 
These leave their impress upon classification, 
and in these things progress consists.” 


Clarence W. Perley then gave the follow- 
ing paper on RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN THE 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS CLASSIFICATION. 

“With the recent substantial increase in 
our Catalog Division which our Classification 
Division has not shared but has been obliged 
to follow, with unequal steps, we have been 
hard pressed to keep up with the daily rou- 
tine of classification with little or no time 
for improving our schemes. 

“No new editions of our scheme have ap- 
peared during the present fiscal year except 
those already announced in the last annual 
report. In fact the second edition of Class L, 
Education, is still in press although long since 
expected. 
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“Dr. Konig, whose scholarly work on 
Classical Philology and Literature appeared 
last year, is now busily engaged on the suc- 
ceeding volume of Language and Literature, 
which will contain sections PB to PM. This 
will complete the Philology in a general way, 
and will include also the literature of the 
less-known languages. Certain subjects will 
have to be developed later. 

“With the printing of our two manuscript 
schemes of Literature, PQ, Romance and 
PT, Teutonic, we shall feel that our work is 
practically completed. There will still remain 
Class K, Law, but concerning that I don’t 
dare prophesy. Eventually, I think, some 
form of classification will be necessary for 
self-protection. A collection approaching a 
quarter of a million volumes must be very 
unwieldy without definite call numbers. 

“With the great influx of Spanish and 
Latin-American literature following the estab- 
lishment of the Huntington Fund it would 
not have been surprising that considerable 
expansion had been found necessary for our 
schemes, but they seem to have proved en- 
tirely adequate. 

“The printing of additions and changes in 
our printed schemes, as instituted a year ago 
by our Card Division, has been continued at 
regular intervals and is a service of which 
many libraries are now availing themselves. 

“During the past two years the Catalog 
Division and that very efficient body known 
as Project B have cooperated with us in 
devising methods of disposing of large 
amounts of pamphlet material by a kind of 
rough classification. The Inaugural Disser- 
tations and Program Dissertations of foreign 
universities have been classed by nationality 
and given a group of numbers in AC (Collec- 
tions), arranged in each national group by 
authors, alphabetically, so that they may 
readily be found and, if desired, cataloged in 
the regular way. 

“A similar treatment has been given to 
uncataloged reprints, although, in the latter 
case, collections of reprints by the better 
known scientists have been grouped by sub- 
ject and given a temporary card in the Pub- 
lic Catalog. 

“In the last annual report a list of about 
a hundred libraries, including a goodly share 
of British institutions, was printed to show 
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what libraries were now using our classifica- 
tion system. It is a pleasure to state that this list 
is steadily increasing—amounting now to about 
120, forcing us to realize more and more our 
obligations and responsibilities to the library 
world we serve.” 


Dr. David Allen Robertson of the American 
Council on Education spoke on the L. C. 
classification. Now that students are put 
among the books, the order of books on 
the shelves becomes of educational value, not 
only for organized reading and for the uncoy- 
ering of material in connection with particu- 
lar pursuits, but also for browsing and casual 
observation of material. Dr. Robertson is 
convinced that for logical subdivision, for less 
overlapping of subject matter, for possible 
chronological arrangement of material, the 
L. C. is superior to other systems of classifi- 
cation for aid in research, 


Then followed a paper by C. E. Walton, 
Washington Square Library of New York 
University, on a scheme of classification of 
the documents of the League of Nations, the 
text of which was accompanied by mimeo- 
graphed sheets embodying the proposed 
classification. 


Mr. Cutter spoke briefly on the Harvard 
business classification scheme. 


Round Table for Small Libraries 


Two papers from a preceding session were 
carried over. Mary W. MacNair speaking 
on the LIBRARY OF CONGRESS LIST OF SUBJECT 
HEADINGS, sketched the history of the first, 
second, and third editions and pointed out the 
steady increase in the demand for this list 
and its extensive use all over the world. She 
included also a brief bibliography on the re- 
cent literature of subject headings. 


Amelia Krieg spoke on FACTORS IN THE 
CHOICE OF SUBJECT HEADINGS FROM THE 
STANDPOINT OF THE GROWING UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARY. This is usually a collection of spe- 
cial libraries; each collection is built up with 
emphasis on the research professors’ special 
fields of interest. Much of the material is 
rush and hence subject headings must be as- 
signed whether found elsewhere or not. As 
the students in our colleges become more and 
more “catalog-minded” they will be able to 
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use the minutely subdivided catalog with its 
specific subject headings. 


Miss Starr stated that it was a matter of 
deep regret that Alice L. Wing who had 
consented to act as chairman of this round 
table had been prevented by 
from carrying out her plans. 
and carried that a message of 


severe illness 
It was moved 
sympathy in 
her illness and regret for her absence be sent 
Miss Wing. 
Miss Downey, on short notice, had con- 
sented to preside and she introduced the prin- 


cipal speaker of the evening, Dorkas Fellows, 
editor of the Decimal classification, who 
gave a very helpful talk in which she tried 
to be of assistance to classifiers in small 
libraries in solving some of their problems. 
Two of the problems discussed were length 
of class-number and general versus specific 
classification; also the adequacy of the 
Abridged classification for small libraries, 
Miss Fellows seemed to favor the use of the 
full edition for purposes of reference but the 
abridged as a guide to length of numbers. 
Grace Oscoop KELLEY, Secretary. 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARIANS SECTION 


The business meeting of the Children’s Li- 
brarians Section was held at the Wardman 
Park Hotel, Tuesday, May 14, following a 
luncheon for the members. The Chairman, 
Scott, presided. About 350 mem- 
bers were present. The Section heard the 
reports of the standing committees and took 
action looking forward to the printing of 
valuable lists that have been compiled by the 
Book Evaluation Committee, the Book Pro- 
duction Committee and the Committee on 
Readers and Primers. The Section also 
adopted the revised Constitution, the revision 
having been favorably voted on by mail. 

The report of the Membership Committee 
as read by the Chairman, Miss Carter, 
showed an increase of over 300 members 
during the year, the total membership now 
being 787. 

After hearing the report of the Committee 
on the Collection of Children’s Books for the 
Lincoln Library, Mexico City, read by the 
Chairman, Miss Cutter, the Section voted 
that it assume responsibility for providing 
funds necessary for the purchase of one-half 
of the picture books to be added to the 100 
representative books that had been selected 
by the Committee and given by the publishers. 


Carrie E. 


The report of the Nominating Committee 
was heard and approved. The officers elected 
for the current year are: Chairman, Effie L. 
Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Vice-Chairman, Alice Stoeltzing, Carnegie 
Library, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Secretary, 
Julia F. Carter, Public Library, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Treasurer, Helen M. Reynolds, Public 
Library, Detroit, Michigan. 


Power, 


Members of the John Newbery Award 


Committee elected from the floor are: Har- 
riet Leaf, Public Library, Akron, Ohio; 
Kathleen Adams, Public Library, Los An- 


geles, California; Mary Gould Davis, Public 
Library, New York City. 

The second session, a general meeting, was 
held in the Willard Hotel, Wednesday, May 
15, 10 a. m. Approximately 900 people were 
present. The first speaker on the program 
was Esther Johnston, Public Library, New 
York City. In her paper, CONTACTS A CHIL- 
DREN’S LIBRARIAN MAKES FOR A LIBRARY, Miss 
Johnson gave her own impressions as a li- 
brarian, of the value of such contacts. “One 
taking charge of a library in a strange town 
or branch in an unexplored community is 
fortunate if she finds as interpreter a chil- 
dren’s librarian well established and _ still 
freshly aware of the neighborhood. It is 
because in a diversity of settings I have had 
the good fortune to share the neighborhood 
experience of several children’s librarians 
variously gifted that I felt I might testify 
this morning—that it is, in fact, a chance to 
acknowledge indebtedness.” 


Miss Johnston contrasted the children’s 
room of twenty years ago with that of today. 
“Since the children’s room became for the 
well-organized library a department instead 
of an adjunct, the children’s librarian chosen 
not because she knew little about adult books 
but because she was a specialist in children’s 
books, not because her administrative ability 
was questionable but because it was strong 

the years that have intervened have 
given her a breadth of experience that quali- 
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fies the children’s librarian for the additional 
role she now plays—as interpreter to the 
neighborhood of the reading likes and needs 
of children. 

“There must be, I believe, a native appe- 
tite, a desire to see further into the lives 
of children who come to the library before 
contacts can be successfully made. Where so 
much depends upon the vitality of personal 
interest, contacts can scarcely be artificially 
stimulated. We shall always have librarians 
who find it easier to work with cards than 
with people; easier to do routine work than 
original work, pleasanter to assemble statis- 
tics than to think about their significance. 
But work with children is still flexible. There 
is no rigidity about its technique and every 
incentive to emphasize human rather than 
academic interest. There is still a vast field 
for original work when workers are “as 
capable of reading their changing communities 
as their books.” 


Miss Johnston then contrasted the library’s 
work with schools before the days when it 
was so well organized as it is now. “There 
was the case of Miss O’Brien. Her class was 
marshalled into an assembly room once a 
week. The principal handed out a book to 
each boy without looking at the boy or the 
title, and the boy read or pretended to read 
till the welcome sound of the gong. This 
library hour, said Miss O’Brien, was a suc- 
cess. Permission was given to bring the 
group to the children’s room for an hour. 
Fairy tales and simple tales of adventure were 
put on the tables and the boys sat where they 
pleased, read what they liked. The principal 
did not again give permission, the boys had 
enjoyed themselves and therefore the experi- 
ment was not a success. But the children’s 
librarian and the teacher had enlisted the 
interest of several of the boys who came to 
the library thereafter Surely through 
such early contacts with schools brought about 
by wise librarians has sprung the school and 
reference work of today. The need was 
demonstrated before the work was organized. 


“Another children’s librarian who brought 
adroitness and great ability into the branch 
had a way of humanizing routine work for 
her staff by tying it up with the neighbor- 
hood. I remember especially the messenger 
work—usually a dull though necessary busi- 


ness. She lifted it above the routine by send- 
ing the messenger assistant to see what con- 
ditions contribute to delinquency . . . the 
college boy who was acting as messenger-page 
was inspired to write an essay on the glimpses 
of foreign life that came to him through his 
day’s work, glimpses, as he said, that other 
travelers paid for dearly and journeyed far 
MGs: .. 


“It was a children’s librarian of unique 
qualities who revealed to me a forerunner of 
the talking movie. In the most airless of 
cinema houses, packed with foreign speaking 
men and women and their English speaking 
offspring, we saw a motion picture revealing 
high life on Park Avenue and Long Island. 
An interpreter was seated in a small elevated 
box at the right (like a Greek chorus explain- 
ing the action and filling in the dialog, now in 
English, now in Yiddish). The dialog was not 
according to Emily Post, but was extremely 
illuminating. That obscure speaker has gone 
on perhaps to Hollywood as an interpreter of 
American life. He gave me a clearer under- 
standing of the influence of the cinema in the 
foreign community and the need of recreation 
and escape from reality that parents as well 
as children seek. This realization brought 
home to the branch by the children’s librarian 
led to the organization of clubs not only for 
the children but also for the foreign women. 
The Yiddish mothers club was invited to meet 
with the club boys and girls to see the “Crock 
of Gold” and “Gypsy, Gypsy Raggedy Loon.” 
It made us realize the significance of mothers 
enjoying for once a drama with their children 
since most of the dramas in this new world 
served only to estrange them. 


“Part of this divining quality surely attends 
the story-teller . . . I can only give my testi- 
mony as to its value to the library as a whole, 
not to the children’s room alone. A new 
branch was opened a few years ago in a 
populous and prosperous section of a city 
where every apartment and every house 
seemed to be equipped with radio, where 
moving picture houses abounded and where 
there was more than the usual share of the 
distraction of modern life, certainly by all 
the signs of the alarmist, reading should 
be on the decline in such a neighborhood, of 
an old art such as story-telling there should 
be no need. On the contrary the branch is 
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more heavily used than any in the city. The 
children’s librarian in charge of it has so 
engaged the interest of the community that 
it has the cordial good will of the entire com- 
munity, such a cordial relation as should be 
sustained through a lifetime . . . And in no 
other section of the city is there more in- 
sistent demand for a story-hour. . 


“We have all heard the tribute of children 
who pass the word around that Miss X. is a 
good picker . . . by which the children mean 
always picking the book with the child in 
mind, not children en masse, and so from her 
experience in book selecting and book anno- 
tating the children’s librarian who was a good 
picker began to write book reviews, to be 
called upon for opinions of books under con- 
sideration for publication for children, to edit 
departments of reviews where children’s books 
are considered as important and as worthy of 
careful consideration as adult books. The 
determined front of children’s librarians has 
opposed the cuteness, oversweetness, and prop- 
aganda in their field to fine advantage. This 
body of children’s librarians has become more 
influential in the publishing world than any 
other library group and in a field that suf- 
fered from too much sweetness and too little 
light, they brought the astringent qualities of 
good sense, humor, and intelligence 


“Probably the greatest support children 
need today is that against silliness . . . only 
through the early fostering of good taste can 
the child learn to protect himself . . . The 
selection of books for children’s rooms con- 
serves the fun, the good humor, and the wise 
intelligence, that, if they become a habit with 
the child, will stiffen him against the accep- 
tance of silliness, and strengthen his instinct 
to reject and select. He develops a civilized 
perception that wisdom usually consorts with 
gaiety, seldom with pomposity and _ that 
dulness is more often shallow than it is pro- 
found. A soldier who was little more than a 
boy came into one of the A. L. A. reading 
huts just after the War and said ‘For heaven's 
sake, show me something I can set my teeth 
into, I’ve been sprayed with Snappy Stories 
and Saturday Evening Posts, and drenched 
with vaudeville. A fellow gets fed up with 
them. I want to choose my own.’ 

“Looking back upon several branch experi- 
ences I regard the neighborhood ventures of 


the children’s librarian not as a luxury but 
as a contribution that greatly extends the 
usefulness of the library and enhances its 
prestige. When the children’s librarian has 
adroitness and social skill, she not only makes 
her room a secure place for the intelligent 
child, but also makes the neighborhood aware 
of its library. Then the one in charge of the 
library may hope fully to see more of the 
vigorous and enlightened alumni of children’s 
rooms that are the happy and original readers 
of the adult department.” 


The next speaker, Mary Gould Davis, fol- 
lowed with a paper on THE ART OF STORY- 
TELLING. “We like to think,” said Miss Davis, 
“when we talk of story-telling that it is truly 
the oldest of arts. We can easily imagine 
that before the first man drew a picture in 
the sand with a pointed stick, he had told a 
good story. When Adam came back to Eve 
after a hard day’s work in the garden of 
Eden he probably made a good story out of 
the day’s doings. And, from Adam on, we 
story-tellers have each told our stories in our 
own way, backing them with our own en- 
thusiasm, bringing to them gladly whatever 
gifts we possess. And there lies I think most 
of the art and all of the joy of the story- 
teller. We children’s librarians are lucky 
people We are not creating—we are 
sharing something that we believe in, and with 
our faith in the power of the story strong 
about us the technique becomes a secondary 
thing 

“Anna Cogswel Tyler used to say to us 
‘The secret of your success lies in your power 
to choose the right story for the group that 
is there before you. The power to choose.’ 
I believe that its beginnings go far back into 
our childhood where we begin to build this 
art of story-telling in those years when we 
are utterly unconscious that we are building 
at all.” Miss Davis illustrated how this back- 
ground makes it possible for the story-teller 
to convey a sense of reality and sincerity to 
her listeners with illustrations of the folk-tale, 
the imaginative tale, the tales of some of the 
modern writers, Howard Pyle, Kipling, and 
Frank Stockton, and the epic stories, the hero 
tales. At the conclusion of her paper Miss 
Davis upon special request told an old Italian 
tale that has never been printed, which she 
heard from an old story-teller while in Italy 
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last year. Miss Davis is a very able exponent 
of the art of story-telling. 


As is always the case the presentation of 
the medal for the John Newbery award was 
awaited with a great deal of interest, and 
when the Chairman, Miss Scott, announced 
the recipient to be Eric Kelly for his 
Trumpeter of Krakow the applause showed 
this selection to be heartily endorsed by those 
present. A fitting addition to the presentation 
ceremony was the playing of the “Heynal” on 
a medieval trumpet by Mr. Arthur Whitcomb. 

Miss Scott said in making the presentation: 

“In Washington it is fitting to think of 
international relationships. We as children’s 
librarians are directly concerned from the 
standpoint of the child and his relation to 
books. In selecting books for children we 
welcome a new friend from a foreign field and 
one that will also help to strengthen friend- 
ships already formed, for we believe a child’s 
book friends are as real to him as his neigh- 
borhood friends. In the books chosen for the 
Newbery award a very cosmopolitan chain af 
international friendships has been wrought. 
First there is Van Loon’s Story of mankind 
with its world background, then Lofting’s 
Voyages of Dr. Dolittle which makes all the 
world feel akin. The next link added was 
Hawes Dark frigate which took us to Eng- 
land in the time of Cromwell, then we came 
with Finger’s Tales from silver lands to the 
South American jungle. With Chrisman’s 
Shen of the sea we sailed away to China and 
rode back the coming year to America on Will 
James’ cowboy pony Smoky; last year we 
flew to India on the wings of Mukerji’s Gay- 
neck. 


“This year a new link has been added that 
connects us with Poland. The broken trumpet 
note sounded from the tower of the church of 
Our Lady Mary, in the ancient city of Krakow 
will vibrate with force in the hearts of our 
American boys and girls and new friendships 
will be formed. 


“It gives me great pleasure as chairman of 
the Children’s Librarians Section to present the 
Newbery Award to Eric Kelly for his book 
the Trumpeter of Krakow which according 
to the Committee vote is the most distin- 
guished contribution to juvenile literature 
published in America in the year 1928.” 


Mr. Kelly then responded to the speech as 
follows: “Miss Scott and members of the 
American Library Association, and particu- 
larly those of you who are associated with 
the work of the children’s departments; I 
want to thank you from the bottom of my 
heart for this. I really can’t express to you 
what I feel about it . But, I took this 
little plot of this story from Poland. What 
impresses me most about Poland and what 
impresses me most about any country is the 
native love of country which lives in the 
hearts of all people. In such a country as 
Poland, which had existed without a state, 
without a government, for 150 years, the in- 
terests of the people and the recollections of 
the government were centered in some such 
little symbol as this song from the Tower of 
St. Mary’s Church . . . I had gone to Poland 
to write something entirely different, some- 
thing really professorial and authoritative, but 
this little patriotic song from the Tower of 
the Church so impressed me and set my brain 
on fire, that in those dark nights in the city 
when I was studying or writing up against 
one of those old-fashioned tile stoves the 
whole story seemed to come to me alive. It 
seemed to me that these figures were passing 
to and fro in the streets. 


“That leads me to the next thing, the reason 
this book appeals to children is the fact that 
{ am a product of the newspaper school. J 
didn’t write this book for children at all. It is 
simply that, having been trained on the staff 
of a newspaper, I have been taught always 
to write my story just as simply as I could, 
to use Anglo-Saxon words in every case 
rather than the Norman-French words. So 
as I wrote it, unconsciously it took this 
form... . 


“There is one thing more I want to say and 
that is in connection with children’s books. I 
notice how often people in later life refer to 
their earlier years with regret. They refer 
to the golden childhood hours, the old swim- 
ming pool and all that sort of business as 
something they have entirely behind them in 
the past. I say that is not necessary; that 
once a thing is developed in a child, once the 
power of imagination with a realistic back- 
ground is created, that it will last people all 
through their lives and will make them hap- 
pier and better people with larger backgrounds 
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of thought and will add an enormous amount 
of happiness to their lives. 

“There has been a tendency to adopt a kind 
of sophisticated attitude toward these things. 
If I. were to turn my back on the land of 
‘Peter Pan’ and ‘Treasure Island,’ if I were 
to find myself outside of the paradise where 
they live, I would find the way to return 
barred by some person carrying a sword, a 
sword forged not out of my best thoughts 
but of my foolish thoughts, out of my 
sophistication, and the person, who carried 
that sword would not be Bluebeard or some 
such terrible person, it would be Pooh Bah 
from the Mikado. The idea that, having read 
books as children, you must forget them as 
you grow older is perfect nonsense, if that 
thing can be kept up in people, it will con- 
tinue through their lives. They must not drop 
it because it is the most precious thing people 
have got. Therefore I want to thank you for 
having given this honor to me, and if in any 
way I have been able to help you in the busi- 
ness of keeping people young, in keeping the 
imagination stimulated with this seasoning of 
books that they have read in childhood, then 
I shall feel that I have done a rather good 
work. I thank you all again.” 


At the joint meeting of the Children’s and 
School Librarians Sections held at the Willard 
Hotel May 16, 2:30 p. m., there was also an 
overflow attendance. Marjorie Van Deusen, 
chairman of the School Libraries Section was 
not able to be present. Carrie E. Scott, 
chairman of the Children’s Librarians Section 
presided. Before introducing the speakers 
Miss Scott said that in seeking for a common 
ground for the meeting of the sections we 
found the child and the book. It had been 
decided to use as the general theme of the 
meeting the book from an outside point of 
view. 

The first speaker was Professor F. D. 
Starbuck, director of the Research Bureau in 
Character Education of the University of 
Iowa. This Bureau has undertaken to evaluate 
children’s stories from the point of view of 
character development. Professor Starbuck 
described in some detail the methods used in 
making this evaluation. He pictured the Bu- 
reau “as a workshop with some eight or ten 
people in it, surrounded with books, with stat- 
isticians doing their stunt all trying to make 
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it easier for parents and teachers to select 
the best of children’s literature that will have 
a wholesome effect on their character and 
their conduct.” 

The work of the Bureau is conducted with 
all the scientific accuracy possible. In general 
the plan is to examine the world’s literature 
for children through readers and critics who 
are versed in literary criticism and who have 
had some experience in teaching. By process 
of elimination to retain only such tales as have 
genuine literary merit and then to classify 
these tales according to school grade, evaluate 
them by a graded scale of excellence and 
finally apply each story to the “life situation” 
that it will meet in relation 
training. 


to character 


The next speaker was Helen Ferris, asso- 
ciate editor of the Atlantic Bookshelf, who 
based her talk READING INTERESTS OF OLDER 
GIRLS on her experiences as associate editor 
of Youth’s Companion and St. Nicholas 
Magazine. “Girls frequently write to the 
editor, their unseen friend, to tell her of her 
mistakes and of their own most intimate 
thoughts until one finally gets the feel of her 
audience.” The next problem is to find out 
what really interests girls of this age twelve 
to sixteen. In attempting to answer this ques- 
tion various contests were put on by the 
magazines. Through the “What I wish in my 
magazine” contest Miss Ferris found that 
girls like most of all adventure stories, with 
mystery stories a close second. 

In the “My pioneer contest” in which girls 
were asked to write about a pioneer in their 
own family history or lacking one, to borrow: 
a pioneer, the editor was made aware of the 
lack of good pioneer stories for girls and the 
writing of Becky Landers, frontier warrior, 
by Constance Lindsay Skinner was a by- 
product of the contest. In answer to the query 
“Have girls changed since our day?” Miss 
Ferris believes that girls are at least three 
years earlier in maturing because we are in 
the midst of a second machine age with wider 
opportunities for girls in athletics and outdoor 
life and particularly because of the new back- 
grounds, radio, automobile, etc. 

Miss Ferris emphasized the “gaps” in books 
for older girls and hopes that this large maga- 
zine reading audience will inspire the writing 
of such books as are so urgently needed for 
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older girls for “genius comes to the time and 
place that engenders it.” 


Annie Cutter, Public Library, Cleveland, 
reported on the joint project of books for the 
Lincoln Library, Mexico City. Miss Cutter 
mentioned the difficulty of making a satisfac- 
tory list. A personal visit to Mexico was 
illuminating. She found librarians hampered 
by lack of trained workers, lack of funds, 
and most of all by lack of books, for there 
are practically no books written for children 
in the Spanish language. The spirit of the 
workers is wonderful for they are doing so 
much with so little. Miss Cutter described 
two unusual libraries in Mexico, one housed 
in what was formerly a cathedral and the 
other, the Don Quixote Library in a lovely 
secluded spot in a public park, with no cus- 
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todian and no roof where those who wander 
through the park may stop and read. 

Miss Cutter asked the Committee to include 
seventy-five or eighty picture books with the 
collection of one hundred representative books 
to be sent to this library and also asked Mr. 
Milam, secretary of the A. L A. to have in- 
vestigated the matter of having a book on 
American life translated into Spanish. The 
matter is now under consideration. The books 
selected for the library were on exhibit in 
the School Libraries Section booth, all of 
them the gift of publishers. They will be 
sent to Mexico completely cataloged, the cata- 
loging to be a project of the Western Reserve 
Library School. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

Mary Frances Cox, Secretary. 


COLLEGE AND REFERENCE SECTION 


The College and Reference Section held three 
sessions in the Coolidge Music Auditorium at 
the Library of Congress, and for the first 
meeting, on May 14, there was an overflow 
crowd. It is estimated that fully 600 tried 
to crowd into a room with a seating capacity 
of but 500. At any rate it was by far the 
largest audience ever in attendance at a meet- 
ing of the Section. Considering that the 
second session, May 15, attracted about 200 
people and the last session, May 16, about 
400, we have a grand total of 1,200 at the 
three sessions. 

The Chairman, Martin A. Roberts, Library 
of Congress, presided at all three meetings 
although the Round Table on PUBLIC LIBRARY 
REFERENCE PROBLEMS on May 15 was directly 
in charge of Frank H. Chase, Public Library, 
Boston. 

At the first session the greetings of the 
Librarian of Congress and a word of welcome 
were extended to us by Frederick W. Ashley, 
Library of Congress, in the absence of Dr. 
Putnam in Europe. He then spoke on soME 
RECENT AIDS TO RESEARCH AT THE LIBRARY OF 
concREss. Through a gift of $250,000 from 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., to be expended 
over a period of five years, the Library of 
Congress has developed a wonderful biblio- 
graphic instrument known as the Union 
Catalog, and at the same time from the same 
source came a grant of $450,000 to be ex- 


pended over a period of five years for the 
addition of source material for the study of 
American history. The first mentioned proj- 
ect, “Project B,” is to serve as a guide to 
books in various American and foreign 
libraries, and its purpose is to enable the 
scholar to locate more quickly the materials 
needed for his researches. The latter project, 
“Project A,” means the addition of replicas 
of those manuscripts in the great deposi- 
tories of the two hemispheres, which are im- 
portant for the student of American history. 
In this way the scholar may be able to con- 
sult the materials needed at much less ex- 
pense and much more easily because of the 
splendid facilities afforded in the Manuscripts 
Division of the Library of Congress. 
Another improvement is that of a physical 
nature which greatly furthers the work of 
research men who carry on their studies with- 
in our national library, this being the excel- 
lent facilities accorded scholars on the three 
top decks of the new stack recently erected 
in the northeast court. Special rooms, or 
cubicles, are available for research men, and 
the rare book collection is provided for in the 
central space on each level. The demand and 
need for such secluded working quarters is 
much greater even now than the supply, and 
Congress has recently appropriated money for 
the construction of similar quarters by an ex- 
tension upward of the southeast stack built 
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about twenty years ago. “So much in minia- 
ture,” the speaker concluded, “of just a few of 
the more important of the recent aids for re- 
search: a flood of new historical material; a 
huge new bibliographic engine (the Union 
Catalog) ; a new environment of comfortable, 
quiet, seclusion for the scholar.” 


Colonel Lawrence Martin, Library of Con- 
gress, gave a short but interesting talk on the 
uses of maps, illustrating his remarks by sev- 
eral incidents where maps furnished facts 
important for the solution of the problem 
considered. The disputed ownership of the 
“Isle of Pines” was a case of the kind, and 
it was shown that it was a possession of Cuba 
rather than of the United States. Other ex- 
amples cited showed the reason for rather im- 
portant decisions made by the Board of Geo- 
graphic Names—decisions that in some cases 
put an end to long drawn-out arguments. One 
of the most hotly disputed questions con- 
cerned the propriety of continuing to refer 
to “Mt. Ranier” when such a large group 
contended that “Mt. Tacoma” was the proper 
name. Consultation of early maps conclu- 
sively proved that Mt. Ranier was the cor- 
rect geographic name as “Tacoma” had never 
been applied to the mountain in question. 

Discussion of this paper by S. W. Boggs, 
geographer for the Department of State, 
illustrated the important political issues some- 
times hanging upon a proper interpretation of 
maps. Often the original surveys are needed 
to furnish additional evidence. Commercial 
maps are not always infallible. In some prob- 
lems the directory or gazetteer serves the 
purposes better than a map. Dr. H. R. Wag- 
ner, author and bibliographer, stated that 
maps of dates previous to 1600 should be 
used with great care. Many early maps are 
almost fictions, and the mistakes of one car- 
tographer were copied by others. 

Dr. Ernest Kletsch, who is actively at work 
in carrying out “Project B” as described by 
Mr. Ashley, gave a very informative paper 
upon THE UNION CATALOG AS DEVELOPED BY 
THE ROCKEFELLER FUND. It is hoped that this 
paper will appear elsewhere in complete form, 
and only the main points will be presented 
in this report. When this project was begun 
in 1927, there were about 2,000,000 cards in 
the Union Catalog, and these represented the 
holdings of nine libraries cooperating with 
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the Library of Congress. Since then there 
have been added the author catalog of the 
national library, or some 1,200,000 additional 
cards, and some _ 1,310,000 from special 
sources, making a total of 4,510,000 cards. In 
addition, there are 1,500,000 entries in the 
various subject catalogs being built up, thus 
making a grand total at present of 5,560,000 
cards. 


There are now thirty libraries cooperating 
in this great enterprise, and even now much 
information can be furnished from the various 
catalogs included in the Union Catalog proj- 
ect. Full entries are wanted and in this way 
an instrument of research is being constructed 
that will prove of great value. The various 
methods of gathering and arranging mate- 
rials are fully described, and this paper should 
be of interest to many. 

In a discussion of this paper H. M. Ly- 
denberg, Public Library, New York City, 
spoke of the importance of the work on the 
Union Catalog, as large libraries often re- 
ceive requests for books of which they can 
find no record. Especially valuable will be 
a knowledge of the location of these books, 
and this the Union Catalog will frequently 
be able to give us. 


Dr. David A. Robertson, assistant direc- 
tor of the American Council on Education, 
read a paper on THE PREPARATION AND PUBLI- 
CATION OF AN ANNOTATED CATALOG OF A BOOK 
COLLECTION FOR AN UNDERGRADUATE COLLEGE, 
this question having been referred to this sec- 
tion by the December, 1928, Conference of 
Eastern College Librarians. Showing that it 
would be impossible to compile a satisfactory 
catalog for a graduate school or even for the 
third and fourth year of college where spe- 
cialization is encouraged, the speaker con- 
fined his attention to the first two years of 
college. At such a stage “the librarian can 
cut horizontally across all the included fields, 
aware that his obligation is not to provide 
without limit the learned journals and the 
books in all languages on every phase of each 
subject.” With the aid of teachers, librarians 
could soon assemble for each course the titles 
which teachers consider desirable. The vari- 
ous associations would also be interested and 
be willing to render aid in the preparation 
of such a catalog. Cooperation would, ac- 
cordingly, be essential if the list is to meet 
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the needs of all users. He suggests a list by 
authors, or, possibly, by L. C. Classification, 
as a list by courses would involve extensive 
duplication. In closing, he emphasized the 
fact that with proper organization the list 
could be completed easily by 1931, or even 
earlier, and that it should be an early co- 
operative experiment with subsequent period- 
ical revisions. 

Randall French, John Crerar Library, spoke 
of the problem of arranging for an exchange 
of duplicates between the libraries of France 
and the United States. The manner of select- 
ing duplicates for such exchange, giving to 
each of these a price, and the technique of 
assembling and arranging for transportation 
were discussed briefly so as to give those 
present a better idea of the type of material 
desired and how it might be handled. All 
phases of the exchange have not yet been 
fully decided upon, but progress is being made 
and publication of such decisions will be in 
the library press. It was voted that the 
Chairman of this Section for the coming year 
take up this matter and report progress made 
at the next conference. 

The reports of the Committee on Classifi- 
cation of Personnel of University and Col- 
lege libraries and that of the Committee on 
the Definition of Professional Assistant had 
previously been published and were merely 
referred to by title. 

The meeting on the evening of May 15 had 
to do with the discussion of the problems 
in the reference departments of public libra- 
ries. The conductor of this round table was 
Frank H. Chase, Public Library, Boston, and, 
in the absence of the Secretary, David C. 
Mearns, Library of Congress, acted in his 
stead. 


The first topic was brought up by Leslie T. 
Little, Public Library, Waltham, Massachu- 
setts, who spoke of INDEXES THAT WOULD BE 
HELPFUL: NEW ONES AND SUPPLEMENTS TO 
OLD ONES. The new (third) edition of the 
Short story index published by the H. W. 
Wilson Company; The Education index 
begun by the same firm this year and serving 
as a successor to the Loyola index; Mary E. 
Hazeltine’s Anniversaries and holidays (A. L. 
A.); and the Engineering index (published 
by the American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers) now issued in an entirely new form 


(on cards) and soon to appear in a two-vol- 
ume cumulation at the end of the year, were 
especially mentioned as worthy of note. In- 
dexes proposed include an “Art Index” under 
consideration by the H. W. Wilson Company 
and a new or revised edition of the A. L. A. 
portrait index. The Wilson Company has 
been approached on the matter of issuing an 
index to Sunday supplements of newspapers 
(magazines). This has been suggested as a 
sort of supplement to the Readers’ Guide. 
Another proposal is for the inclusion in the 
Cumulative Book Index of all books in Eng- 
lish whether printed in this country or not— 
the same policy to be followed in forthcom- 
ing revisions of the United States catalog. 
A “Costume Index” and a new edition of 
Granger’s Index to poetry and recitations 
were also mentioned as highly desirable, espe- 
cially the latter. The announcement that the 
Wilson Company is planning an “Essay In- 
dex” was welcomed and opinion as to the 
inclusion of biographical and critical mate- 
rial was solicited. The discussion that fol- 
lowed brought out the rather high price of 
the new Engineering index. Mention was also 
made of the desirability of a new edition of 
Silk and Fanning’s Index to dramatic read- 
ings. The wish for an index to the various 
notes and queries columns in American news- 
papers was also mentioned. 

Bessie H. Shepard, Public Library, Cleve- 
land, gave SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR A CENTRAL 
CLEARING HOUSE FOR BIBLIOGRAPHIES and 
urged that such a central point be decided 
upon so that bibliographies compiled by one 
library could be made of service to other 
libraries and thus avoid much useless dupli- 
cation. She considered only such bibliogra- 
phies which could be termed ‘“Research’”’ lists, 
and procedure of handling such lists at a 
central agency was suggested. A card index 
should be kept, giving all details as to com- 
piling library and two copies of each list 
should be deposited with the clearing house. 
Matter of duplication of such lists could be 
attended to at this central point at cost, Suit- 
able places for such a clearing house were 
mentioned, including the Library of Congress, 
the H. W. Wilson Company, the Bulletin of 
Bibliography, the Bibliographical Society of 
America, and the A. L. A. The sense of the 
meeting was that the A. L. A. Headquarters 
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office would be the most suitable location for 
such an agency. It was then voted that such 
recommendation be made to the American 
Library Association for due consideration. 
Charles F. McCombs, Public Library, New 
York City, spoke on PROTECTION VERSUS THE 
USE OF VALUABLE BOOKS; HOW HARMONIZE 
RESTRICTION AND SERVICE. Expensive period- 
icals, learned society publications, bound 
pamphlets, and serial documents were the 
classes considered, and typical of these are 
the Chaucer Society publications, those of the 
Camden Society, the British Parliamentary 
papers, and the Calendars of state papers. 
Even the Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science falls in this 
particular class. How to protect from the 
horde of undergraduate students who have 
little training in the use of such materials 
and the casual, purposeless reader and, at 
the same time, be assured that the volumes 
remain intact for the serious investigator is 
a puzzling problem but common to all libra- 
ries. Periods of examinations were espe- 
cially trying to the curators of such collec- 
tions, for there is then the greatest demand 
and then occur the most frequent cases of 
mutilations. He also stated his belief that 
soon all valuable secondary reference books 
will have to be withdrawn from general read- 
ing rooms. Open shelf collections should be 
limited to such material as can be replaced 
easily and at comparatively slight expense. 


It was the sense of the meeting that the 
publication of limited editions of library tools 
was to be deplored as many libraries could 
not secure copies of otherwise desirable 
books. The Chairman suggested that public 
libraries might publish lists of books not 
available for group use. 


Olive Mayes, Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
3altimore, read a paper On ADMINISTRATION 
OF A REFERENCE ROOM; ESPECIALLY PROBLEMS 
PRESENTED BY THOSE NOT USING REFERENCE 
MATERIAL. She mentioned the familiar types 
to be found in the reading rooms of public 
libraries—the knitters, the sleepers, the talk- 
ers, the loafers, and all those who come for 
other purposes than to read. Mr. McCombs 
and Mr. Chase both mentioned that they had 
had to forbid the use of their reading rooms 
to students studying merely their own text- 


books. 


The last meeting, on May 16, was chiefly 
devoted to recent activities at the Library 
of Congress. Thomas P. Martin, Division 
of Manuscripts, read a paper entitled FrorEIGn 
ARCHIVE MATERIALS ACQUIRED IN REPRODUC- 
TIONS BY THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS UNDER 
THE ROCKEFELLER FUND—SOME_ INTERPRETA- 
TIONS, and illustrated his remarks by show- 
ing views of many of the libraries and 
archives where these activities were being car- 
ried on as well as of some important docu- 
ments now represented in facsimile by copies 
or by photographs in the Library of Con- 
gress. This paper contained so much mate- 
rial of interest to many scholars as well as 
to librarians that it is hoped that it will be 
published in full in a proper medium. 


Dr. Martin sketched the history of the en- 
tire movement which led to this important 
grant whereby most documents of American 
historical interest will eventually be repre- 
sented by photographs or transcripts in the 
Library of Congress. Various states, histor- 
ical societies, and individual historians had 
acquired permission from various foreign gov- 
ernments to copy papers along the lines of 
their particular interest for the moment. The 
U. S. government had shown a serious pur- 
pose in this direction at rare intervals and 
the first real forward step was taken in 1867, 
when at the instance of the but recently ap- 
pointed Librarian of Congress, Ainsworth R. 
Spofford, the great Peter Force Collection 
was purchased for $100,000. The B. F. 
Stevens material, acquired partly by pur- 
chase and partly by gift, was a later addition 
of importance. After the removal of the 
Library to its new building, and especially 
after the appointment of Herbert Putnam as 
Librarian of Congress in 1899, there was 
established a Division of Manuscripts and 
Worthington C. Ford was placed in charge. 
Under his direction was built up a most won- 
derful collection that immediately proved of 
great service to genuine students of history. 

A definite decision to proceed with the mak- 
ing of transcripts of foreign records was 
announced in the Report of the Librarian of 
Congress for 1905. With the aid of the 
Bureau of Historical Research of the Car- 
negie Institution and of the Council of the 
American Historical Association guides were 
prepared showing the papers in the various 
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foreign repositories of interest to students of 
American history. The actual work of copy- 
ing from British records was at this time 
entered upon, and in 1913 work was begun 
on the French archives. This activity has 
since spread to all other centers of interest, 
and much material was at hand on Septem- 
ber 1, 1927, when the Rockefeller fund gave 
added impetus to a movement which now may 
be completed within a few years. 


Modern devices such as the motion picture 
camera are now used, and much greater speed 
and accuracy thereby secured. The whole 
story of the movement to make such records 
available to students, involving as it does 
the researches of Ticknor, Irving, Prescott, 
Motley, Bancroft, and others, is a fascinat- 
ing chapter in historiography, and for that 
reason we hope that Dr. Martin’s paper can 
somewhere be presented in full. 


Professor C. K. Jones, specialist in His- 
panic Literature at the Library of Congress, 
spoke on THE ARCHER M. HUNTINGTON FUND 
FOR THE PURCHASE OF HISPANIC MATERIAL at 
the national library. In 1927 Mr. Archer 
M. Huntington gave $100,000 to the Library 
of Congress with the stipulation that the 
income from this sum be devoted to the 
purchase of books that relate to Spanish, 
Portuguese, and South American arts, crafts, 
literature, and history. It is stipulated that 
the books purchased from this fund shall have 
been published not more than ten years pre- 
viously and that the entire income of the 
fund be expended annually. Mr. Huntington 
also stipulated that lists of books received 
from this source be immediately sent to the 
Hispanic Society of America and that such 
of these books as may be needed by the 
staff or scholars at the. Society should be 
lent to it for the period of three months. 
Books on Mexico, Central America, and the 
Antilles are excluded from the operation of 
the fund. This fund, along with the other 
means the Library has of securing Spanish- 
American material, now assures the mainte- 
nance at the national library of a really 
representative collection on the subject. Ma- 
terial published since 1918 is all that can be 
purchased, and that requires that earlier books 
be acquired through the general appropria- 
tion of the Library. This gift not only 
means the strengthening of the Spanish col- 
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lections at Washington but is a great contri- 
bution toward better international understand- 
ing. 

Discussion of this paper by Dr. James A. 
Robertson, editor of the Hispanic American 
Historical Review, Professor Henry Grattan 
Doyle, of George Washington University, and 
Professor Angel Cabrillo y Vazquez, of the 
Catholic University of America, brought out 
additional facts about Washington’s impor- 
tant place in the field of Hispanic research. 
Several other collections such as those at the 
Pan American Union and at the Catholic 
University of America were mentioned. 


Various committee reports were given which 
showed progress on or completion of various 
projects. James Thayer Gerould, Princeton 
University Library, stated that the “List of 
Serial Documents of Foreign Governments” 
was assuming form, and _ that it should be 
completed by 1931. H. M. Lydenberg, Pub- 
lic Library, New York City, predicted the 
completion of the preliminary list of the 
promised supplement to the Unton list of se- 
rials by 1930. This supplement will cover 
the years from 1925 to 1930. 


Julian Fowler, Oberlin College Library, re- 
ferred to the new forms for college library 
statistics and definitions and mentioned the 
result of trying the new form on some sixty 
selected institutions. Although uniformity 
had not been reached in all respects, still 
progress was being made. 


Charles B. Shaw, Swarthmore College Li- 
brary and Chairman of the Committee on the 
College and reference library yearbook, re- 
ported the work of his committee completed, 
and that the Yearbook would be available at 
A. L. A. Headquarters at the price of $2.50. 
He read the list of contents which showed the 
various features of the new publication. He 
asked the discharge of the Committee which 
was voted with thanks for work done on a 
rather difficult project. 


The paper on DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS AS A 
DIFFICULT PROBLEM IN LIBRARY ADMINISTRA- 
TION was read by title by its author, F. L. 
D. Goodrich, University of Michigan Library, 
and because of the interest of many college 
and reference libraries in this subject hope 
was expressed that the paper be somewhere 
given in full. 
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The report of the Secretary-Treasurer was 


read. Officers elected for the coming year 
are: Chairman, H. L. Leupp, University of 
California Library; Secretary-Treasurer, 


Jackson E. Towne, George Peabody College 
for Teachers Library. 

The chair announced that Charles B. Shaw 
was appointed as chairman of a committee to 
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be named by himself for the purpose of 
editing the proposed annotated catalog of an 
undergraduate college library. 

An innovation and very pleasant feature 
of all the meetings held this year was the 
music furnished at each session by members 
of the staff of the Library or local musicians. 

James A. McMItten, Secretary-Treasurer, 


COMMITTEE ON LIBRARY COOPERATION WITH 
THE HISPANIC PEOPLES MEETING 


The interest in movements touching on the 
Hispanic Peoples has been of gradual devel- 
opment throughout many of the branches of 
the American Library Association and its 
affiliated member associations. In 1926, at the 
Atlantic City meeting, possible cooperation 
with Latin America was emphasized; in 1928 
Mexico sent delegates to West Baden and this 
year no less than seven various sessions of the 
Association’s branches had some Hispanic 
American. aspect. 

The meeting of the Committee on Library 
Cooperation with the Hispanic Peoples was 
held Wednesday, May 15, 10 a. m.,, in the 
Auditorium, the stage of which was decorated 
with palms and the flags of the twenty-one 
American nations. John T. Vance, Library ot 
Congress, chairman of _ the 
presided. 


Committee, 
The meeting was particularly hon- 
ored by the presence of a number of the 
ambassadors and ministers from Latin Amer 
ica and by His Excellency, the Ambassador 
of Spain. A program was prepared of three 
addresses and the reading of the report of the 
Chairman. 

As the audience assembled, airs from Latin 
American folk-music, arranged for the organ, 
were played. 


In opening the meeting Mr. Vance spoke as 
follows: 

“As Chairman of the Committee on Library 
Cooperation with Hispanic Peoples, it gives 
me great pleasure to welcome you to this, our 
first meeting held in Washington. We are 
exceedingly fortunate in having this meeting 
in the federal capital, the home of the Pan 
American Union, that league which binds to- 
gether the Republics of America, and whose 
architectural splendor also compels us to re- 
member with admiration and even affection 
the mothers of all of our neighbors, Spain 
and Portugal. Some day Washington bids 
fair to have it said of her as the proverb says 


of Seville “Outen no ha visto a Sevilla, no ha 
visto maravilla.” 

“We are particularly glad to welcome our 
distinguished visitors, members of the Diplo- 
matic Corps accredited to the United States 
government and other friends who are inter- 
ested in the important subject of international 
library cooperation. We all agree, I believe, 
with the old saying that ‘Libro cerrado no 
saca letrado, ‘the closed book does not make 
a scholar,’ but we go further and say that the 
open book makes friends. How to open our 
books to each other is the chief concern of 
this Committee. 

“The Committee on Library Cooperation 
with the Hispanic Peoples was organized in 
1921. The purpose of the Committee was ‘To 
serve as a medium for the exchange of infor- 
mation, advice, and assistance between the 
libraries and the library organizations of the 
respective Hispanic countries and the United 
States, especially as to the development of 
publications in other countries, the names of 
publishers and booksellers, and the acquiring 
of books, reviews, and magazines published in 
these countries.’ Under the able and sympa- 
thetic leadership of Dr. Peter Goldsmith and 
through the generosity of the Carnegie Foun- 
dation for International Peace cooperation 
became an established fact. Among the out- 
standing features of this work was the presen- 
tation of two libraries of books of United 
States literature of about ten thousand vol- 
umes each, to Chile and the Argentine. We 
greatly miss Dr. Goldsmith’s vision, sympathy, 
and untiring energy in behalf of library coop- 
eration among Hispanic peoples, but we feel 
privileged to carry on the work that he 
planned and which was temporarily halted by 
his untimely death. 


“Offering our homage, therefore, to our 
Hispanic brothers of the Iberian Peninsula 
and to those to the south of us, we meet today 
to exchange ideas upon the ways and means of 
further cooperation with libraries and friends 
of libraries in the Hispanic countries. 


“We have the honor to have with us today 
a representative of that virile race of South 
America, which combines the practical with 
the intellectual to a very high degree, the race 
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which has produced the foremost bibliographer 
of the world today, José Toribio Medina, and 
the sweetest singer of this western hemi- 
sphere, Gabriela Mistral. It is peculiarly fitting 
that we hear from him, not only because he is 
a man of letters and a diplomat of note, but 
because he is Chairman of the Permanent 
Committee of the Pan-American Union on the 
Bibliographical Congress, which it is expected 
will be held in the near future. I have the 
honor to present His Excellency, Dr. Carlos 
G. Davila, the Chilean Ambassador.” 


CULTURAL RELATIONS BETWEEN 
THE AMERICAS 


By Dr. Carros DAvira, 
Ambassador of Chile to the United States 


It gives me a great deal of pleasure to 
address this gathering of distinguished libra- 
rians, not only as the Ambassador of Chile 
and Chairman of the Permanent Committee 
on Bibliography of the Governing Board of 
the Pan American Union in charge of prepar- 
ing the forthcoming meeting of Pan American 
bibliographers, but especially due to the fact 
that we Chileans are as much, or more, inter- 
ested in bibliography, we believe so at least, 
than the citizens of any other of our sister 
American nations. 

Shortly after adopting in the fullest possi- 
ble measure the American library systems, the 
Chilean National Library issued a periodical 
which attained great distinction in the world 
of learning and was highly regarded by all 
librarians and bibliographers. That was the 
Revista de Bibliografia Chilena y Extranjera. 

In 1915, at the Second Pan American Scien- 
tific Congress, the Chilean delegation, together 
with others, introduced and succeeded in hav- 
ing adopted a resolution calling for the estab- 
lishment of a Pan American bibliographical 
exchange, which was to be charged with the 
dissemination of news concerning the activ- 
ities of publishers of books and other printed 
materials that might be useful to librarians 
and students of the continent. 

Finally, at the Fiftieth Anniversary meeting 
of the American Library Association, in 1926, 
the representative of the Chilean National 
Library moved the adoption of a resolution 
inviting the Governing Board of the Pan 
American Union to incorporate in the pro- 
gram of the Sixth International Conference 
of American States, the consideration of the 
advisability of establishing a permanent cen- 


ter for Pan American bibliographical cooper- 
ation. 


The resolution was in due time brought be- 
fore the Governing Board of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union. And it was quite natural that the 
Havana conference should decide to call for 
a special meeting of bibliographers to take up 
the study of a detailed plan for permanent 
bibliographical cooperation among the Re- 
publics of this hemisphere. 


The Bibliographical Conference was thus 
authorized by a resolution of the Sixth Inter- 
national American Conference held in Havana 
in January, 1928, and the Governing Board of 
the Union was empowered to draft the agen- 
dum. By the aid of special committees com- 
posed of experts in their particular field, an 
agendum was adopted by the Board at its 
meeting on April 6, last, which covers the 
entire subject of bibliographical cooperation. 
The agendum is composed of ten divisions, 
one each on: the science of bibliography, 
American bibliography, an all-American union 
finding list, indexes currently issued, guides, 
governmental archives, copyright, cooperative 
library methods, library organizations, and 
coordination of international promoting agen- 
cies for intellectual cooperation. Each of these 
divisions is subdivided so that the entire sub- 
ject may be covered. The governments of the 
various countries forming the Union have 
each been requested by the Governing Board 
to appoint a national committee to cooperate 
with the Union in preparing a most compre- 
hensive study of bibliographical matters as 
they exist today in their respective countries, 
and such studies have been received already 
from the committees of several countries. It 
is expected that ina few months reports from 
practically all the nations of the continent will 
be in the hands of the Permanent Committee 
on Bibliography of the Governing Board. I 
feel certain that when those representatives of 
all our nations gather here in Washington 
within the next few months, they will be able 
to agree upon the means of exchanging biblio- 
graphical information through their respective 
library services, to the advantage of all those 
who strive for a better understanding between 
all the democracies of America by means of a 
closer and more intelligent acquaintance with, 
and knowledge of, their higher intellectual 
and spiritual values. 
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Another notable advance in library coopera- 
tion is the creation of the Library of the 
Pan American Union as a depository for one 
copy of all government publications from each 
of the several nations. The first decree issued 
for such a purpose was that of the Govern- 
ment of Chile and was dated April 1, 1925. A 
similar decree was recently issued by the Gov- 
ernment of Guatemala, and the Governments 
of Venezuela, and Mexico have 
issued departmental orders having the same 
effect. By creating this library a depository 
it is expected that there will be developed in 
the city of Washington a central library where 
will be available to all students, equally, from 
all the Americas, books that are now entirely 
unavailable to many outside the country in 
which they are published. 


Colombia, 


Books without indexes are the worst ene- 
mies of scholarly readers and of conscientious 
librarians. Libraries where books are stacked 
on the shelves and where no catalogs are 
available serve a very limited purpose. Coun- 
tries which have an interesting output of 
books on scientific and literary subjects, and 
possess no bibliographical guide to their intel- 
lectual production, fail to awaken the interest 
of students trained in modern 
methods. 


research 


We publish indexes on the cost of living 
and with regard to many other aspects of a 
nation’s economic life. Thanks to them our 
financial and commercial vitality can be accu- 
rately gauged throughout the world, and all 
those interested in the business of a given 
country are conversant with the conditions 
they can expect to meet there. But when a 
“merchant of light,” as some one has called 
those generous individuals who devote their 
entire life to the spreading of knowledge and 
to the creation, thereby, of good neighborly 
relations among men who owe allegiance to 
different flags, wishes to study the spiritual 
development of his fellow men abroad, he 
finds his way obstructed, and sometimes even 
made impassable, by the lack of those modern 
and smoothly paved highways to reading that 
are the good bibliographies. 

American investments in Latin America 
amount now to more than five and a half bil- 
lion dollars. The commerce of the United 
States with the Republics to the south has 
reached two billion dollars annually. Similar 
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progress has been made in the field of our 
political relations, but our relations in cultural 
activities are yet scarcely in their incipiency, 
That which I have called “the dead chord in 
Pan Americanism” exhibits to the intellectual 
elements of our countries and of yours, a task 
that cannot be neglected any longer. 


Let us hope that by arranging for a constant 
and scientific exchange of data on our printed 
output, we may get to know each other better 
in the field in which we know each other least, 
and which is perhaps the most interesting of 
our countries and of yours, the field of our 
intellectual production. 


Mr. Vance then said: 


“On the northern coast of South America 
lies a rich alluvial plain 8,500 feet above sea 
level, comprising an area of 2,000 square 
miles. This beautiful vega real with the high 
peaks of the Andes in the distance, reminded 
the conquerors so much of Granada that the 
country which they founded here was named 
New Granada. The capital of this famed land, 
Bogota, was extremely inaccessible until the 
advent of the airplane, and it is said that to 
this isolation is due the purity and mellifluence 
of the Castilian that is spoken and the aris- 
tocracy of its literature, as represented by 
Caro, the Restrepos, Cuervo, and other writers 
and singers. We have the great privilege of 
having with us today, a distinguished scholar 
and statesman from that beautiful Nueva 
Granada, one who has devoted his life to the 
service of his state, and though a young man 
still, has held the high post of Senator, Min- 
ister of Foreign Relations, and Minister from 
his country to Argentina and Chile, and 
for the past six years has represented the 
Republic of the United States of Colombia 
with distinction in Washington. I have the 
honor to present His Excellency, Dr. Enrique 
Olaya, the Colombian Minister.” 


THE VALUE OF BOOKS AS A 
MEDIUM OF INTER-AMERICAN 
COOPERATION 
By Dr. Enrique Ovaya, 

Minister of the Republic of the United States 
of Colombia to the United States of America 


It is with sincere pleasure and gratification 
that I have accepted the invitation which the 
Committee on Library Cooperation with the 
Hispanic Peoples has extended to me through 
its distinguished Chairman, Mr. Vance. 
Among the vast cultural projects which come 
within the scope of the work accomplished 
by this Committee, and in general by the 
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American Library Association, certainly not 
the least is their splendid cooperation in the 
work of civilization and brotherhood which 
js, and properly so, the essential characteristic 
of the present epoch in human history. 
Immense, as is the value of means of ma- 
terial communication between nations in 
bringing about closer contact, no less is that 
represented by books whose role it is to for- 
tify the spiritual community of the world. It 
is through the knowledge of these books, 
which reflect the trend of national thought, 
that prejudices can be dissipated, the road 
paved to a sound understanding, and the 
foundations of the solidarity between men can 


be laid. 


Before the Committee on Library Coopera- 
tion with the Hispanic Peoples lies a field 
destined to yield an abundant harvest. In less 
than two centuries there has arisen on the 
American continent a new world, with mag- 
nificent achievements and with splendid hopes 
for peace, justice, and civilization. To bring 
together the elements which represent its 
scientific and intellectual culture is one of the 
great tasks to be accomplished. No medium 
serves this purpose so efficaciously as books; 
reflecting as they do, the phases of thought 
of the peoples of the continent expressed in 
their dominant languages. 

Those who are acquainted with the problem 
of literary commerce, recognize after careful 
study that the United States is destined to be 
the book center for the Southern continent. 
Publishers in this country can secure a market 
of many millions of readers, rendering at the 
same time a service of great value by spread- 
ing a mutual knowledge of our nations. “The 
South now more than ever needs to read,” 
said one of the great writers of Spanish 
America who was studying this problem. And 
whereas Latin America, in matters of study 
used to look principally to French production, 
it now is earnestly beginning to ask for books 
from the United States. In commercial and 
industrial matters the United States is offer- 
ing the most advanced ideas and procedures. 
Economic expansion continues to take place 
not only in the form of increasing invest- 
ment of capital, but also through the work of 
men of science trained in such institutions of 
learning as Princeton, Columbia, Yale, and 
Harvard. Their books which until recently 


were not sufficiently well known to the Latin 
American public are now demanded and 
needed, not only in their original language, 
English, but in good Spanish translations 
which make them accessible to students in 
our schools and universities. 


The scientific and medical institutions vu: 
the United States have, in late years, done 
admirable work in the field of public sanita- 
tion. As a reflection of this work, the num- 
ber of Latin American students who come to 
the United States is increasing every year. 
When they return to their own countries they 
become the propagators of the scientific meth- 
ods which the universities, laboratories, and 
scientific centers in the United States have 
developed with great success in defense of 
human life. The translation of these works 
into Spanish would constitute a means of 
scientific expansion that would be extraor- 
dinarily beneficial from every point of view. 

An analogous statement may be made re- 
garding the natural sciences and philosophy. 
The same Hispanic-American writer to whom 
I referred before, Mr. Semprun, called atten- 
tion to the fact, strange and even incredible 
though it may seem, that authors such as 
Emerson and William James, who are as 
popular among cultured people in Latin Amer- 
ica as they are in the United States, have in 
most instances reached the South through 
French translations, 

We cannot pass in silence the great influence 
which as a factor of mutual sympathy em- 
anates from books of history of our peoples. 
As the nationalities of South America sprang 
into independent being a few score years 
after the birth of the United States, they look 
upon this country as an example upon many 
occasions, and in their history appears a com- 
mon orientation towards liberty and an iden- 
tical aspiration to model their political and 
social activities in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of democracy. The knowledge of the 
great achievements of the founders of the 
North American nation brought by historians 
to Hispanic America, will create a deep sense 
of admiration for their noble lives. Through 
books the personalities of the founders of the 
Latin nationalities of America will in turn be 
imprinted forcefully on the minds of the 
younger generations of North Americans, 
since in different latitudes both were seeking 
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the same ends; in South America as well as 
here the cause of independence was the shin- 
ing goal on which were concentrated the 
energies of an entire generation; and there as 
here the same ideals of democracy and liberty 
aroused them to action and inspired their 
efforts and their struggles for the common 
good. 

In the line of observations that I have just 
followed, I wish to refer also to the impor- 
tant place which we give to publications on 
legal matters, most particularly those on in- 
ternational law. The great authors of that 
science in the United States who have recast 
many of the conceptions which rule juridical 
relations between states, are certainly well 
known and appreciated in South America. 
But they have not penetrated so deeply into 
our universities and into our student centers 
as authors of other countries. The attention 
of these, however, is engaged in political and 
historical situations other than those that 
govern on this continent, and many of their 
books, in consequence, give secondary con- 
sideration to the problems of America or do 
not analyze them in the light of direct knowl- 
edge of the factors and circumstances which 
have created them. Likewise, in the United 
States, there is not so extensive knowledge as 
is to be desired regarding the juridical ten- 
dencies of Hispanic America. That is true 
especially in regard to the points of view of 
foreign policy. A better mutual knowledge 
of these different opinions will be an impor- 
tant contribution to continental understand- 
ing, peace, and solidarity. To serve this pur- 
pose, good books constitute one of the most 
important elements. 


The Committee on Library Cooperation 
with the Hispanic Peoples carries on a labor 
which has not only a high scientific value but 
also a great political and social significance. 
The effort made in this direction by Dr. 
Peter Goldsmith, whose early demise will ever 
be a source of regret, and by his successor, 
Mr. Vance, merits sincere commendation and 
is worthy of being encouraged by all of us 
who see the great value of books as a means 
of international cooperation. 


Mr. Vance then presented Mr. H. W. Wil- 
son: 

“To introduce the next speaker to an audi- 
ence of librarians would be uncalled for on 
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my part, I am sure, but for the benefit of oy, 
guests from afar, I would say that the pub- 
lishing house which he founded is the most 
important of its kind in the United States— 
a business devoted to library science, publisher 
of the United States catalog, the Cumulative 
Book Index, and a host of equally indispen- 
sable tools for our profession. It is hoped that 
we may interest him in current Hispanic 
bibliography. It gives me great pleasure to 
present Mr. H. W. Wilson of New York.” 


A WORLD CATALOG OF BOOKS 
PUBLISHED IN THE SPANISH 
LANGUAGE 
By H. W. Wirson, H. W. Wilson Company, 
New York City 
The need and value of making culture in- 
ternational has been so finely demonstrated 
by my predecessors on this program that it 
only remains for me to speak on the more 
prosaic phase of the problem, which has been 
assigned to me. I am asked to consider the 
practical and business aspects of planning for 
a Spanish bibliographical exchange which 
may serve to make the cultural exchange 

possible. 


For some years as opportunity offered | 
have talked to librarians about the problem of 
securing publications printed in the Spanish 
language. I have found that without excep- 
tion librarians consider this to be a problem 
both important and serious. There is at pres- 
ent no one complete or satisfactory source of 
information regarding Spanish books. While 
many reviewing journals give space to them 
and important publications are doubtless re- 
viewed somewhere, and information about 
them may be found in special bibliographies 
or catalogs somewhere, the location of any 
particular volume may take much time with- 
out certainty of ultimate success. It is more 
difficult because the books in the Spanish 
language are printed in so many countries, 
none of which has an adequate and satisfac- 
tory bibliography of its own literature. Even 
if each separate Spanish state had a satisfac- 
tory system of recording its own publications, 
currently and in volumes covering a satis- 
factory term of years, there would still be 
such a large number of volumes to be con- 
sulted that the solution of a reference prob- 
lem might entail a long search. While the 
people of one Spanish country may have 
comparatively little difficulty in gaining i- 
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formation about what is published at home, 
the difficulty is magnified many times for 
other Spanish speaking countries and becomes 
exceedingly difficult for countries speaking 
other languages. The loss to publishers of 
Spanish books, and eventually to Spanish cul- 
ture, through not being able to market their 
books around the world, is more serious than 
anyone who has not given the matter his 
attention might suppose. The drama and 
progress of Spanish literature is being enacted 
on a darkened stage, now so little lighted 
that the world audience misses a large part 
of the action. 


We are indebted to Germany for the splen- 
did example of a world list of books published 
in a single language. This undertaking was 
begun, I believe, in 1920, and apparently has 
become a success and given satisfaction to 
searchers for information regarding books in 
the German language. It is now a debatable 
question whether the so-called natienal cata- 
logs of other countries should be continued 
as at present, covering the publications of the 
country or whether it would be much more 
satisfactory and efficient to have instead, 
world catalogs of books published in Eng- 
lish, French, Spanish, and other languages. 

The cost of entering a book in a current 
issue of a world list of Spanish books and of 
keeping its records standing in a catalog 
frequently cumulated and eventually published 
in a volume covering a term of years would 
be only a few dollars. The increased sale of 
publications, to libraries and booksellers using 
this service, would cover the cost many times. 
This increased business would warrant the 
publication of a larger number of Spanish 
books. This enlargement of opportunity for 
publication, together with the increased avail- 
ability of Spanish books, would inevitably lead 
to a much wider dissemination of Spanish 
culture, and increased benefit from the under- 
standing of Spanish thought. The united sup- 
port of publishers, booksellers, and librarians 
over the world would be ample to carry on 
such a publication and would be given gladly 
once an opportunity were offered. It is merely 
a matter of organizing this cooperation; for 
it is hardly possible that the institutions of 
any country would withhold support to such 
a laudable enterprise. 


Such an organization might naturally be 





sponsored by the mother country. If there is 
doubt in the minds of the publishers of Span- 
ish literature concerning the world interest in 
their publications, that doubt could easily be 
settled by submitting to libraries in various 
parts of the world such a plan as is outlined 
above, with a question as to the support that 
might be expected. The answers to such a 
questionnaire would be ample proof of the 
need for such a publication. 


Mr. Vance, as Chairman of the Committee, 
submitted a review of the work of the Com- 
mittee during the past year with some sug- 
gestions for the future.* 

The Round Table discussion was postponed 
until 2:30 p. m., in order to visit the White 
House and be received by the President. 

The session of the afternoon was opened 
with the reading by Mr. Vance of a letter 
from Dr. Alfredo Colmo, president of the 
Argentine-American Cultural Institute of 
Buenos Aires, who wished to place before the 
Committee the need and desire of the Institute 
to have a library of American books. 

Dr. Colmo’s letter follows: 

“As President of the ‘Instituto’ I deeply re- 
gret not to be able to be present at this most 
important meeting of the American Library 
Association, due to previous and formal 
engagements. 

“Our ‘Instituto,’ unique I think in the whole 
continent, founded to intensify mutual knowl- 
edge between Argentina and the States and to 
ameliorate closer understanding by the inter- 
change of culture (professors and intellec- 
tuals, students and scholarships, books, exhibi- 
tions of arts, etc.), is trying, among other 
things, to establish in Buenos Aires, an 
American library, especially of popular books 
(education, general science, art, fiction, 
poetry, inter-American relations, history, 
commerce and industry, law, etc.), to make it 
accessible and circulating. 

“How far this Congress can adopt a reso- 
lution in that sense, is a matter for you to 
contemplate, as I pray you, knowing your 
good will. 

“I can state that the ‘Instituto’ is a serious 
entity. Due to Argentine initiative, it is 
composed of high intellectual representatives 
from the universities, professions, writers, 
newspapers, etc. Our last three ambassadors 
here (Messrs. Naon, Lebreton, and Pueyrre- 
don) are members of it, as well as several 
leading Americans of Argentina. 

“It has been received with the best auspices 
in Argentina by the press, universities, etc., 
and in the States by the Pan American 


*See A. L. A. Council pages 277-279. 
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Union, the Carnegie Foundation, the Institute 
of International Education, etc., whose head 
men have promised all their help and assist- 
ance. 


“Main facts: Provided for visits of Pro- 
fessor D. P. Barrows, C. H. Haring, etc.; 
Instituted an annual prize of $500 for the 
university student that may present the best 
dissertation on some aspect of American cul- 
ture; Initiated last year a series of lectures 
given by its members at universities, etc., on 
American culture and life; I was invited by 
Columbia University as a visiting Professor 
for the Spring Session, as a homage to the 
‘Instituto’; Presented to President Hoover an 
artistic album with the signatures of some 
400 Argentine cultural representatives; Re- 
ceived a gift of $9,000 from an Argentine 
gentleman who was not a member of the 
‘Instituto,’ for two scholarships to be awarded 
to Argentine graduates who will come this 
year, in September, to study agricultural mat- 
ters in the States; Engaged Waldo Frank to 
give ten lectures on American culture in 
Argentina; the lectures will be of construc- 
tive, not critical, character, and Mr. Frank 
will be there in September during two 
months; etc. 


“Through voluntary subscriptions we got 
several thousands of dollars in our country 
and afterwards we appointed a financial com- 
mission to raise much more money. Even so, 
we are not in a position to buy the library 
we want, inasmuch as we are looking forward 
to having a building of our own and to getting 
the monthly amount for routine expenses 
(more or less $200,000 for the building and 
$1,000 for monthly expenses). 


“So we need good help for the library... . 


“The States have expanded their commerce, 
industry, and capitals. Now they have to 
expand their culture, and their books, espe- 
cially in Argentina, which is the most impor- 
tant, active, consolidated, civilized, and pro- 
gressive country in all Latin America.” 

The Round Table discussion was partici- 
pated in by Samuel Guy 
T. Rice, 
University 
wick, the 


Inman, Raymond 
Camilo Barcia Trelles, of the 
of Valladolid, Spain, Ruth Sedge- 
members of the and 


Dr. Inman, as director of the mag- 


Committee 
others. 
azine La Nueva Democracia, offered to ex- 
tend the already book service 
of that paper to include a purchasing agency 
for Latin American books and to change the 
text of the magazine to something similar to 
the former IJnter-America, if such projects 
will be of real value to librarians and suf- 
ficient demand justifies it. Mr. Rice, who is 
General Secretary of the World Peace Foun- 


established 
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dation, made a similar offer on behalf of the 
Foundation in so far as aid in the purchase 
of books is concerned. These projects are to 
receive further consideration by the Com- 
mittee, probably as suggested by Mr. Vance 
during the discussion that La Nueva Demoe- 
racia be considered for the distribution jp 
Latin America of books published in the 
United States and the World Peace Founda- 
tion be considered for the distribution of 
books published in Latin America. 

In reporting on the meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Library Cooperation it seems fitting 
that some mention should also be made of 
other meetings, at which Latin American 
cooperation was stressed, as these are Asgo- 
ciation matters closely allied with the Com- 
mittee’s work, even though members of the 
Committee did not take active part. 

At the session of the Special Libraries 
Association on Tuesday, May 14, there was a 
group discussion on LATIN AMERICAN SOURCES 
OF INFORMATION IN COMMERCIAL AND TECHNI- 
CAL RESEARCH, conducted by Elizabeth 0, 
Cullen, Bureau of Railway Economics Li- 
brary, Washington.* 


Other interesting Latin American aspects 
during the week were: the address at the 
opening of the meetings by the President, 
Linda A. Eastman,$ in which she reviewed 
the Mexican and other international contacts 
of previous meetings; two papers read before 
the Bibliographical Society of America; the 
meeting of the College and Reference Section? 

Among the exhibits was one shown by Annie 
S. Cutter, Public Library, Cleveland, of chil- 
dren’s books which were collected as a result 
of a resolution passed by the Mexican meet- 
ing of the conference at West Baden, that 
cooperation be given to establish a children’s 
section in the Lincoln Library of the Benito 
Juarez school of Mexico City, which was 
opened in the latter part of October, 1927. 
The books are gifts from the various pub- 
lishers and the work of collecting, cataloging, 
and shipping is being done under the direction 
of Miss Cutter. 


*See page 408. 
tSee pages 232-233. 
+See page 311. 
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COUNTY LIBRARIES SECTION 


The County Libraries Section held a meet- 
ing in the Washington Hotel, Tuesday, May 
14, 8:30 p. m. 

Program: THE EXTENT OF COUNTY LIBRARY 
SERVICE TO RURAL SCHOOLS, Edith A. Lathrop, 
Specialist in Rural Education, U. S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Washington, D. C.; 
CONTRACTS FOR COUNTY LIBRARY SERVICE, Char- 
lotte Templeton, Public Library, Greenville, 
S C.; READING FOR FUN IN CAPE MAY COUNTY, 
Sarah Thomas, Cape May County Library, 
N. J. These talks were followed by a brief 
discussion. 

Following the program, members of the 
County Libraries Section remained for a brief 
annual business meeting. This meeting opened 
with a reading of the minutes of the Section 
at the 1928 meeting. 

It was moved and seconded that the min- 
utes be accepted as read. 

The Treasurer’s report followed. This 
showed total receipts for membership dues of 
$86.10; total expenditures—printing of letter- 
head paper, $8.31—note-book, $.10—grand total, 
$8.41; leaving a balance in the treasury of 
$77.69; and a total membership of 115. The 
plan of having two years’ dues paid at one 
time has seemed to be successful. Opportu- 
nity was given for other members to join 
the Section. 

The following Nominating Committee was 
appointed by the Chairman: Jane Brown, 


Atlantic County Library, May’s Landing, New 
Jersey; Hoyland L. Wilson, Carnegie Public 
Library, Clarksdale, Mississippi; Margaret 
Winning, Fort Wayne and Allen County Li- 
brary, Indiana. 


There was also a brief discussion as to 
whether the A. L. A. standards for statistics 
cover the needs of the various county libra- 
ries whose circulation statistics, as reported, 
vary considerably. It was recommended that 
a committee be appointed to look into this 
matter and report at an early meeting. 

Announcement was made of the tea for 
county librarians, to be held at the Washing- 
ton Hotel, Wednesday afternoon, May 15. 


It was moved and seconded that the officers 
submitted by the Nominating Committee be 
accepted for 1929 to 1930. 

Chairman, Sarah E. McCardle, Fresno 
County Free Library, Fresno, California; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Elizabeth J. Olson, 
Umatilla County Library, Pendleton, Oregon; 
Director for three-year term, Mildred G. 
Brown, Camden County Free Library, Had- 
donfield, New Jersey; Directors still holding 
over, Charlotte Templeton, Public Library, 
Greenville, South Carolina (two years) ; Nina 
Moran, Big Horn County Library, Basin, 
Montana (one year). 

The meeting then adjourned. 


Marcaret E. Wricut, Secretary. 


HOSPITAL LIBRARIES ROUND TABLE 


The meeting* of the Hospital Libraries 
Round Table was held Wednesday, May 15, 
10 a. m., in the Library of Walter Reed Hos- 
pital Over 132 attended the meeting. The 
Chairman called attention to the new bulletin 
on Hospital library service which has just 
been prepared by the Hospital Libraries Com- 
mittee and printed by the A. L. A., and also 
to the reprints, Thirty titles in use in hospitals, 
which was originally printed in 1928 Booklist 
books. Announcement was made of the re- 
gional meeting of hospital librarians which 
will take place at Provincetown, Massachu- 


__ 


*A stenographic report of this meeting may be 
obtained by enclosing twenty-five cents with a re- 
uest to Perrie Jones, Room 29, State Capitol, St. 
aul, Minnesota. 





setts, June 24, as part of the Massachusetts 
Library Club meeting. 

The first paper of the meeting was read by 
Annie Louise Craigie, Edward Hines Jr. Hos- 
pital Library, Maywood, Illinois. Miss Craigie 
chose the following quotation from Pope as 
her subject, 

“Vain was the chief’s, the sage’s pride! 
They had no poet, and they died.” 
She said in part: 


“Paul Valery, in his excellent article, 
‘Poetry,’ appearing in the April Forum, in 
reply to the rhetorical question ‘What is art,’ 
says, ‘All the arts were created to seize an in- 
stant of fleeting delight, and according to its 
nature, transform it with certainty into an 
infinite series of exquisite moments.’ 
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“Through all the ages, in all lands, music 
and poetry have been wedded. When we think 
of the early days of our Anglo-Saxon an- 
cestors, we must recall the pictures of those 
ancestral halls, where doughty warriors and 
their families and their guests were enter- 
tained by the recounting of tales of valor, 
particularly of their own. 

“Bold tales of brave deeds are recounted in 
song, tales of the fathers, the grandfathers, 
and the sons of those present, form the favor- 
ite topic. The song is epic. 

“An easy transition from the exploits of 
the brave to the universal emotions and ex- 
periences which stand out in every life called 
into being the ballad, and lyric poetry stood 
forth, a thing of ethereal beauty and appeal. 
The direct speech of the epic adopted the 
color of the portrait, then philosophy, specu- 
lation, emotion, sought a place, and we have 
the sonnet. 

“This preamble leads me to the discussion 
of poetry as it is thought of by the patients 
it is my province to meet in the Veterans Bu- 
reau hospitals. To expect of these patients 
exactly the reaction which would be met in a 
more general hospital is not to be thought of, 
for several reasons. It therefore seldom can 
be the experience of the patient in such a 
hospital, that his predisposition for or against 
certain types of reading may be changed. He 
may be introduced to new fields and may dis- 
cover a real interest of which he himself was 
not aware, but the predisposition must be there 
before he may be tempted. This does not 
mean at all that the apparent type of a man’s 
mind, nor his previous reading in the hospital 
have the least thing to do with his aptitude 
for the reading of poetry. Frequently the 
poetry which such a man first approaches, is 
not that of Edgar Guest, or Service as might 
reasonably be expected, but for example, 
Countee Cullen. Such a selection, with no 
persuasion on the part of the librarian, I feel 
to be a real triumph of the artistic, latent in 
every soul. Such an experience must never 
be pushed, for I feel that to be fatal in the 
case of the adult, who inexperienced, is likely 
to be repulsed rather than attracted by over- 
solicitude. 

“What do these men prefer when they 
evince an interest in the poets? To the casual 
reader of poetry, the stock requests are the 
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usual ones of Guest, Service, Kipling. We 
could foresee that demand. But the regular 
habituees present rather a different aspect. In 
a thin, hoarse voice, which he was allowed 
to use for only half an hour a day, one en- 
thusiast longed to pour out to me his admira- 
tion for Edgar Allan Poe. He is far from 
being alone in that taste. He called him 
glorious, supreme. 

“Another genuine lover of poetry confesses 
to a fondness for all good poetry, ‘except the 
modernistic.’ Epic, lyric, ballad, sonnet, all 
have their appeal, and he is twice blessed, for 
he reads not only English poetry, but French 
as well, having attended a French college in 
Canada, and having learned to love the 
language as a child. 

“How do we present the subject of poetry 
on the wards? The most charming new 
morsels, as well as the splendid old monu- 
ments are constantly on the trucks. No worn 
or old looking books are ever carried on the 
book wagons, unless they represent a definite 
request. 

“One class of readers not previously men- 
tioned, who are devoted to poetry, are the 
negro patients, who when they read, seldom 
are addicted to the frivolous or light reading 
which sustains many of our other borrowers. 
They much more frequently are very certain 
as to what they wish to read, and it is usually 
most worth while. Of all the wards, our 
tuberculous patients are our most consistent 
readers, most sensitive in taste, most apprecia- 
tive of fine writing. 

“Our newest venture in the publicity line, 
is the hospital microphone. Each bed is 
equipped with head sets, and just before the 
baseball game is broadcast at 2:30 p. m. and 
again at 9:50 p. m., just before Amos and 
Andy, there is time for the operator to pre- 
sent a few items which have been provided 
by the Library. 

“One of the surest methods of introducing 
to the reader of catholic taste, the choicest 
poetry, is through the channel of biography. 
The life of Keats by Amy Lowell invariably 
calls for a reading of Keats’ poetry. Then 
Amy Lowell’s own poetry follows. The 
Dreamer, likewise, is a delightful introduction 
to Poe’s poetry, as the Magnificent idler is to 
Walt Whitman. Maurois has performed a 
delightful service for the poets, and in spite 
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of those critics who prefer their medicine 
sour, many such biographies have led to the 
actual reading from the source of the biog- 
raphy, the poet himself. And the poet offers 
to each of us, learned and simple alike, food 
for thought, depending on our own individual 
experience.” 


A classification of detective stories would 
be a very useful thing for all libraries. To 
those working in hospitals where the mystery 
story is so important a part of the equipment, 
the address of Leslie T. Little, Public Li- 
brary, Waltham, Massachusetts, was particu- 
larly helpful. 

“Before venturing into the field of mystery 
stories for the purpose of reading or buying 
for readers or of recommending to others, 
every one should be familiar with two articles, 
one by Willard Huntington Wright, the intro- 
duction in Great detective stories, and the 
other by Marjorie Nicolson, in the ‘Pro- 
fessor and the Detective,’ in the April Atlantic 
Monthly. 


“In the hospital library, certain themes and 
situations in books of this kind make them 
unfit for use, especially with mental and 
nervous cases. Books in which doctors or 
nurses are the villains, books which dwell on 
drug habits, insanity, death by poisoning, and 
repulsive medical details, might have an in- 
jurious effect upon many patients. The books 
of certain authors and certain other individual 
books should be examined closely before 
giving them to patients who might be sus- 
ceptible to such morbid details. 

“Things to avoid in buying mystery stories: 

“1. Cheap, sloppy writing. 

“2. Books that are dull, too long drawn 
out and containing too much con- 
versation. 

“3. Hackneyed plots and situations. 

“4. Stories that are not convincing, that 
are crude and raw. 

(a) Many improbable situations 
and coincidences. 

(b) No attention to character 
drawing or background. 

(c) Too much crime and melo- 
drama. 

“5. A story that does not play fair with 
the reader. 

“6. Those which lack intelligence and 
ingenuity in revealing and conceal- 
ing. 


Isabel DuBois, director of the libraries in 
the Hospitals of the Navy Department, gave 
a paper On PORTS AND PERSONALITIES. Excerpts 
from her remarks are as follows: 

“The fundamental requirements of a good 
biography for hospital use, I believe, are that 
it should be an honest and accurate portrayal 
of an interesting human being, a trifle ideal- 
istic rather than too realistic. Above all it 
must not be controversial in tone, nor too 
exciting for the patients who need sleep, 
nor should it be full of tiresome repetition or 
padding. In addition there should be humor 
which is after all the reprieving quality of 
all life. In books for hospital use we are not 
concerned as to their literary quality. This is 
purely a secondary consideration. We must 
remember the interests of the sick are the 
same as of those of the well. 

“For this reason Lindbergh’s We has been 
of outstanding popularity and seems to me 
to be an ideal hospital biography. One hos- 
pital reports that five copies have been de- 
molished and a sixth is in use. Other biogra- 
phies of similar nature where the hero by 
reason of some feat of skill, daring, or brav- 
ery has made a name for himself are almost 
sure to be acceptable. Others of this type are 
Hall’s Luke the Balloon Buster, Gibbons’ Red 
Knight of Germany, Thomas’ Count Luckner, 
the Sea Devil and Byrd’s Skyward. 

“Of the older heroes who possess somewhat 
the same qualities as these of the present day, 
and of whom there have been recent biog- 
raphies are Andrew Jackson, John Paul Jones, 
Napoleon, and Lincoln. Some of our patients 
found the Johnson’s Life of Andrew Jackson 
as thrilling as fiction. The one volume edition 
of Sandburg’s Abraham Lincoln, the prairie 
years, is an excellent hospital book. The 
Beveridge Abraham Lincoln because in two 
volumes is not so good for hospitals except 
with us some of the older officers asked for 
it. As for Dodd’s Lincoln or Lee, I think the 
treatment rules this out as a hospital book. 
It is too introspective. And, of course, Lud- 
wig’s Napoleon has had the same demand in 
hospitals as it has had in other libraries. I 
do not consider this an ideal hospital book 
because of its size. 


“One of the very popular books in many 
hospitals is Kellock’s Houdini. This, however, 
should not be used in NP hospitals nor even 
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in some TB hospitals. The frequent refer- 
ence to locked cells and straight-jackets rules 
this out for mental patients and it seems to 
me that the exciting feats described might 
well be the cause of a rise in temperature for 
TB patients. 

“Siringo’s Riata and spurs is a plain, unvar- 
nished account of a real cattle puncher’s life 
in the old, lawless days of the west and south- 
west. The book is as full of action and gun 
play as any wild western story that has ever 
been written. 

“I was very much surprised to learn the 
Veterans Bureau had had very favorable com- 
ments on Hilda Rose’s The stump farm. 

“Babe Ruth’s own book of baseball, while 
having no literary value and to my mind not 
much else, probably because I’m not a base- 
ball fan, has been a good hospital book because 
it is the story of another popular hero and 
about a subject in which all 
keen interest. 

“Disraeli by Maurois is a biography which 
is very fascinating. The penniless Jew who 
never lost sight of his goal but continued to 
fight in the face of the most discouraging 
obstacles is inspiring to readers such as the 
TB patients who are continually fighting, but 
the appeal is not limited to them. 

“One book which has been in great demand 
with us is Admiral Rodman’s Yarns of a 
Kentucky admiral. All the officers know him 
personally or by reputation and many of the 
enlisted men have either served with him or 
know about him. He is a colorful per- 
sonality and his book expresses it. 

“Eddie Cantor’s autobiography has been 
most successful. It gives an intimate story 
of the show business and Hollywood both of 
which are interesting to most of our clientéle. 
It is popularly written and is splendid reading 
for one with any tendencies toward depres- 
sion. 


men have a 


“Other books of the show business are 
Harry Lauder’s Roamin’ in the gloamin’ and 
Werner’s Barnum. Park’s Turnpikes and 
dirt roads, which might sound from the title 
to be a book of travel, on the contrary is a 
delightful picture of the life of the author in 
the old South. The Civil War episodes are 
not such as to be disturbing to patients. 

“Woodward’s Meet General Grant illustrates 
the demand for bestsellers and is one which I 
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think has been made popular by publicity, for 
Grant is hardly the type of hero who fulfills 
requirements. Vandercock’s Black Majesty 
has a special interest for the Navy because 
it is of Haiti. 

“TI suppose our most popular book of travel 
has been the Royal road to romance. One 
man summed up the appeal of this book in 
these words, ‘that it expressed the realization 
of the dreams and ambitions of every boy 
and man.’ The older men read it because it 
tells the story of what they would have liked 
to have done and didn’t and the young men 
because maybe they can some day do it too. 
I hardly need to say anything about this as 
it is so well known. 

“There have been others more or less like 
this as Ley’s After you, Magellan. This is a 
good sized book for hospital use—not large 
and not heavy. It is the story of two young 
men who left college to follow in the foot- 
steps of Magellan. It is a good book to use 
to introduce fiction readers to non-fiction and 
it has an easy style, written much in the way 
the average boy talks. 

“Another and newer is the Great Horn 
Spoon by Wright. In this case the author 
worked his way on a freighter bound out of 
New York to India. Arriving there he thrust 
aside the safely traveled routes to meet 
strange and thrilling adventures in India, 
Borneo, Arabia, and Java. Ellery, the college 
boy who supported himself not only through 
college but traveled around the world although 
handicapped by the loss of one leg, writes his 
story in The world on one leg. Halliburton’s 
second book, The glorious adventure, I do not 
consider as good as the Royal road to ro- 
mance. It was not quite so spontaneous but 
it is a good hospital book. 

“Streeter’s Denatured Africa and Camels are 
both a type of humorous travel. While they 
are actual reports of travel they might almost 
be classified in humor. 

“Johnson’s Safari I suppose is one of the 
most delightful books of its type, the stories 
of hunting in foreign lands. Its chief destruc- 
tive quality as a hospital book is its weight. 
It is beautifully illustrated with most unusual 
photographs of lions and other wild animals 
of Africa, but it is heavy to hold. His newer 
book Lion repeats in a general way the same 
tale although it is the story of another expedi- 
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tion and, of course, has different illustrations. 
I do not think it needs to be purchased where 
Safari is unless there is an unusual demand 
for this type of book. 

“Beebe’s Beneath tropic seas is both fasci- 
nating and enchanting. It is the story of Mr. 
Beebe’s Haitian expedition and adventures 
with the deep sea world which is so strange 
and glamorous. 

“Wycherly’s Buccaneers of the Pacific is a 
swash-buckling tale of the pirates, privateers, 
and buccaneers of the Pacific. We are all 
familiar from childhood with the pirates of 
the Caribbean, but we haven’t heard as much 
about those of the Pacific. I assure you 
though that they are just as entertaining. 
Hart’s Admirals of the Caribbean is of per- 
ennial appeal in a similar fashion. 


“Walden’s A dog-puncher on the Yukon isa 
splendid book. It is an extremely readable 
and unusually interesting record of the 
author’s experiences in hauling freight with 
his dog team during the gold rush in Alaska. 
Another travel book on Alaska somewhat 
similar and equally as interesting is Endi- 
cott’s Adventures in Alaska. Either of these 
can be used in an attempt to interest those 
readers who only want fiction of the west 
and northwest. 


LENDING 


The Lending Section met Friday, May 17, 
2:30 p. m., in the Auditorium of the Red Cross 
Building, with Mae C. Anders, Public Library, 
Des Moines, Iowa, presiding. 


In introducing the first speaker, Carleton B. 
Joeckel, Miss Anders spoke of the need for 
librarians to change their outlook occasionally, 
thinking of library lending routine from the 
standpoint of the borrower rather than from 
that of the loan desk assistant. 


THE BORROWER’S SIDE OF THE 
LOAN DESK 
CarLETON B. JoecKeL, University 
Michigan, Department of Library 
Science, Ann Arbor 


By of 


I suspect, somehow, that self-analysis is not 
one of the besetting sins of the patrons of 
our libraries, and that most of them would 
be dumbfounded if they but knew the extent 
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“Brimstone and Chili, by Carlton Beals, 
from start to finish is packed with thrills. 
The diverse adventures experienced by the 
author and his brother in Mexico are 
recounted. The author gives an excellent 
description of the country, the people, and the 
customs although these are not forced upon 
one. It is good reading, and highly recom- 
mended. 

“If a book of travel removes the actual 
hospital walls and carries the patient beyond, 
or the book of biography supplies the inspira- 
tion and the courage to carry on, that book 
is justified for inclusion in a hospital library. 
But we still need the skilled librarian, with 
her knowledge of the patient and books, to 
prescribe this necessary medicine for the soul 
and introduce these ports and personalities.” 


After some discussion as to individual 
books, Mary E. Schick, Army Medical Cen- 
ter, Washington, D. C., explained the plan for 
the rest of the day. After luncheon there was 
a visit to the rest of the Hospital as well as 
to the gardens. Later tea was served in the 
Library. After expressing a few words of 
appreciation to Miss Schick and her assistants, 
the meeting was adjourned. 

PerriE Jones, Chairman. 
EL1zABETH W. ReEep, Secretary. 


SECTION 


to which they were being discussed by us. 
The librarian has created a beautiful machine, 
and he is naturally fascinated at the smooth 
functioning of all the clever gears and gadgets 
he has devised. It is no wonder that he is 
prone to overestimate the interest which the 
reader ought to feel in all the paraphernalia 
and equipment of the library. As a plain 
matter of fact, I am afraid that the reader 
is left rather cold by all this sort of thing, 
for he has troubles of his own, and the library, 
after all, is only one small part of his inter- 
est in life. 

It is, therefore, with many misgivings that 
I begin any apparent attempt to analyze the 
ideas of our present and potential borrowers. 
For it must be observed, in the first place, 
that even the man who already uses the library 
is generally pretty vague about it. The exact 
governmental status of the library in a par- 
ticular city is probably not known to a ma- 
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jority of its borrowers. I have no desire to 
make light of the borrower’s knowledge, I 
simply feel that there is no more real reason 
for a reader to understand the library and its 
organization than there is for me to under- 
stand the functioning of a department store. 


But no doubt you are saying to yourselves 
that the potential user of a library must surely 
have some preconceived notions about the 
place he intends to visit. If he has, I am in- 
clined to believe that they are largely unfor- 
mulated. Perhaps the best way we can describe 
the ideas in his mind is to say that they are 
based on what he has learned from his con- 
tacts with other service institutions, both of 
a public and a private nature. 


We must remember that our public has long 
been listening to the shouting of that hack- 
neyed shibboleth “service” by every business 
house and by every public utility. One is 
strongly inclined to suspect that the business 
men who invented the slogan of “service” 
are already beginning to realize that they have 
created a monster which is threatening to rob 
them of most of their profits. 


From the numerous agencies of local gov- 
ernment, also, the citizen is accustomed to re- 
ceive a surprising amount of service. But 
there is another side to this picture of the 
relation of the individual to his local govern- 
ment. In a rapidly growing number of his 
activities, he finds himself subject to police 
and other regulations. So, if he thinks at all 
about his probable reception by the library, 
his impressions are likely to be somewhat 
mixed. On the one hand, he is ready to expect 
much; on the other, he is equally fearful lest 
a new and troublesome set of rules may have 
been set up to make life miserable for him. 


Thus with this general undercurrent of 
opinion in his mind, but with no very definite 
preconceptions, the prospective borrower one 
day strolls into the public library of his city. 
What does he expect to find? I believe he ex- 
pects to discover an ample and attractively 
displayed stock of new books, backed up by 
a full selection of older standard titles, in case 
his taste should be conservative or old-fash- 
ioned. The mysteries and limitations of the 
book budget are no concern of his; he asks 
merely that his wants be supplied with a 
minimum of time and difficulty. 


To give a concrete example, he frequently 
expects to be able to get the book he wants 
(if he be at all definite in his desires) on 
publication date. The librarian may under- 
stand how difficult such a request may be, but 
Mr. Public, who sees an attractive book in 
the window of a bookstore advertised for sale 
for the first time on that day, calmly con- 
siders it entirely reasonable to ask for the 
volume at the public library. Surely, he 
doubtless thinks, the library can do as well in 
such a case as a mere bookstore! 

I well remember a certain gentleman of 
evident assurance and experience in the affairs 
of the world who briskly entered my office 
one day and asked for Viscount Grey’s 
Twenty-five years on the date of its publica- 
tion. “You know,” he said, “A man wants to 
read a book when he’s keen for it,” a sentence 
on which many a library sermon might be 
preached! And, as a citizen, not as a librarian, 
his request sounded surprisingly reasonable 
to me. Why shouldn’t he be able to get his 
book from the library on the same day it is 
available at the bookstore? 


But my friend had no library card; he had 
but recently come to town; his name was in 
no directory. Again very calmly, he asked for 
a library card, handing me at the same time 
his own personal card for identification. He 
expected to be taken at his face value, just 
as he had been taken by the hotel at which he 
had registered. I know that in a well-ordered 
registration system, such a person should at 
least have been asked a question or two, but 
in his case I found it easy to present him with 
his borrower’s card with a nonchalance that 
matched his own. 

Unreasonable, you say? The property of 
the public must be protected? Oh, to be sure! 
But before I answer, let me ask you how 
many important services you are able to ob- 
tain merely by giving your name, address, and 
occupation. It is my firm belief that the for- 
malities of registration can be greatly reduced 
in the smaller towns and cities without serious 
danger to the library and with enormous satis- 
faction to the patron. Admittedly, the prob- 
lem in the larger cities presents many more 
difficulties. 

But our new patron imperceptibly becomes 
an old borrower. The new card which he 
obtained by going through more or less red 
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tape becomes old and dog-eared, and one day 
he is shocked by being told that he must re- 
register. Perhaps my ideas on this point are 
somewhat jaundiced by the fact that this thing 
has happened to me at a place where I was 
perfectly well, and, I trust, favorably known. 
Again putting myself in the place of the 
borrower, why couldn’t the library send me a 
neatly typed new card with a polite note call- 
ing attention to the fact that a new number, 
perhaps, had been assigned to me and that 
my old registration card had been similarly 
renumbered? Is it really necessary to put the 
borrower through the whole rigmarole again? 


There is one quality which the American 
possesses in a marked degree. He is willing 
to wait his turn. The library borrower, if 
this be true, will recognize the basic merit of 
the system of reserving books. He is much 
less likely, I think, to be amenable to discipline 
when he is told that he cannot reserve Dods- 
worth, because it is a new novel, although the 
rules permit him to reserve Milt Gross’ Nize 
baby, because, forsooth, it is classified as 
humor and goes into our sacrosanct circulation 
records as non-fiction. 


Being human, our friend does not confine 
his reactions to books alone; he does not fail 
to note with interest the people who are 
assigned to fill his varied reading needs. We 
must remember that the average borrower 
sees but a small part of the library; of the 
intricacies of its internal organization he has 
little or no conception. The learned chief 
librarian, classifiers, catalogers, order assis- 
tants, and similar bibliographic gentry rarely, 
if ever, come into the picture so far as he 
is concerned. To him, the library staff usually 
means a rather motley collection of indivi- 
duals, frequently pretty, young, and inexpe- 
rienced, from whom, alas, the most intelligent 
have often been culled for what seem to be 
more important duties. Such a residue as 
there may be is often swept together in a 
somewhat unceremonious fashion and called 
a loan department. 


But perhaps it is unfair and discourteous 
to pursue this vein longer. We may conclude 
this topic by observing, in all seriousness, that 
to the men and women of culture or affairs 
who frequent our public libraries the per- 
sonnel of the loan department, with whom 


they come in contact most frequently, is by 
no means always reassuring. 

But no doubt the borrower learns to get 
on rather well with the many assistants of 
different personalities. Gradually, I think, he 
comes to classify them into two main groups. 
From one group, experience tells him, he can 
get only what he has sense enough to ask for 
accurately. From the other kind of assistant, 
he learns the value of a helping hand when 
his limited knowledge of library technique or 
of books has left him floundering. Perhaps 
the best way of expressing the difference be- 
tween these two sorts of assistants is to say 
that one is passive and the other is active. 

On those occasions when we librarians cease 
to serve others and are ourselves patrons, I 
am sure that we ask more than a civil answer. 
The library patron may not know what he 
really wants, but hope springs eternal within 
him that the library assistant will know and 
will tell him just what it is. 

He is accustomed in commercial buildings 
of all kinds in these days, to a very high 
standard in physical appearance and upkeep, 
in other words, in cleanliness, neatness, order- 
liness, and general decency. More than that, 
he is accustomed to smart-looking equipment 
and to efficient mechanical devices for the con- 
duct of business. As a taxpayer, he would not 
favor too great lavishness in library furnish- 
ings and equipment, but, as a citizen he un- 
consciously looks for the same standard of 
excellence. Does he always find it? The an- 
swer is almost too obviously in the negative, 
and yet, physical cleanliness of the book col- 
lection seems to me, a matter of great impor- 
tance. 

If I have set you to thinking, as library 
users for a time, rather than as librarians, I 
shall be entirely content, for I have no doubt 
that many of you who are actively engaged in 
circulation work can produce the ideas which 
I have lacked. 


Jennie M. Flexner discussed the points made 
by Mr. Joeckel. Ten minute talks on speeding 
up the acquisition of new books were then 
given by Eliza Buckner Marquess, Public Li- 
brary, New York City; J. L. Wheeler, Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Maryland; 
F. B. Spaulding, Public Library, Des Moines, 
Iowa; Emma V. Baldwin, Editor of the Blue 
List, Baker & Taylor Company, New York 
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City, and Whitney Darrow, sales manager, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York City. 

Miss Baldwin said: 

“The speeding-up process seems to be de- 
sirable because of the important and direct 
bearing which it has on the matter of library 
support. The American public pays pretty 
liberally for the things that it wants. Every 
time I hear a person say ‘it’s no use going to 
the library for new books, you never can get 
them,’ I feel that something is wrong and 
that in some way the library is losing an op- 
portunity for service which ought not to be 
lost. 

“So when I went to organize a library in a 
small city which had never had one, I decided 
that one of the things we were going to do 
was to have at least those books which were 
going to be widely advertised and much talked 
about, on the shelves on the day of publica- 
tion, so that when people saw them in the 
window of the local bookshop and on the li- 
brary shelves on the very same day, they 
would realize that the library was giving them 
a service which was up to the minute, and 
there would be a few people at least who 
would be prepared to refute the statement 
‘that the library never has anything new.’ Fre- 
quent comments from the public showed that 
this sort of service was appreciated. 

“At present, Mr. Dana is urging that pub- 
lic libraries omit fiction altogether. I am in- 
terested in this proposition, as I always am in 
everything Mr. Dana has to advocate, but I 
cannot refrain from asking what the result 
of such a step would be, and to question very 
seriously whether, by freeing itself from the 
necessity of catering to a fiction-reading pub- 
lic, the library would, in consequence, perform 
its other functions any more successfully or 
effectively. 

“Why should it be impossible or impracti- 
cable for the library to develop both its popular 
circulating department and a scholarly library 
as well? Does not the library need the sup- 
port of the great majority whose primary in- 
terest now is in reading for recreation, not 
alone because it is largely from among them 
that those who will become interested in pur- 
suing their education as adults must be re- 
cruited ? 

“The library in all its essential operations 
parallels very closely the commercial distribut- 


ing agency. The first thing a merchant tries 
to do is to get people into the habit of coming 
to his store. This he does by offering what 
he knows will appeal to them. Once inside the 
store, he tries all sorts of means to create a 
desire for things which they had not realized 
they wanted. These are the methods which 
libraries must follow if they wish to widen 
the circle of their influence and to reach the 
forty, or fifty, or seventy-five per cent of their 
community which does not at present make 
use of the library. 

“The American public is, to an astonish- 
ingly large degree, a reading public. The 
great majority of people read for diversion 
and entertainment. The librarian’s task then 
is to help cultivate a discriminating taste in 
reading. We cannot impose culture upon 
people. Our only hope of educating the adult 
public lies in meeting them on the plane of 
their present interest, and in awakening and 
stimulating a desire for something better. 

“You say, ‘but we can’t begin to supply the 
demand for new books now.’ What would 
happen if we should try to duplicate to the 
saturation point those books which are being 
insistently demanded? Would it honestly 
prove an embarrassing condition? I am in- 
clined to doubt that it would. Suppose a li- 
brarian bought a dozen copies of a popular 
book and by so doing she succeeded in satis- 
fying the demand so that at the end of six 
months, or a year, she found that she had ten 
more copies on the shelves than she then 
needed. Would that be a serious situation? 
Would not the satisfaction she had given to 
her borrowers justify such an expenditure? 
And those extra copies need not be a dead loss 
either. Every merchant has to show his in- 
genuity in devising ways of disposing of old 
stock. This would be just one other problem 
for the librarian to solve. 

“Do not let your efforts to build up a well- 
rounded library, which will meet the approval 
of other librarians, hamper your efforts to 
speed up the acquisition of those books which 
your public is demanding. Take advantage of 
the large expenditures publishers are making 
in familiarizing a reading public with the 
titles of new books and in arousing a desire 
in that public to read them. That is adver- 
tising which will cost you nothing.” 
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The Blue List and the Outstanding Books 
list printed by Baker and Taylor each month 
were spoken of by Miss Baldwin as attempts 
on the part of that firm to meet the efforts 
of librarians to buy promptly and wisely. 


Miss Marquess, of the New York Public 
Library, then told of what that Library was 
doing. 

“We are trying in New York to have books 
out in the branches ready for the public on 
publication date. We do not always succeed, 
but it remains our chief object in life for 
several reasons. 

“First of all because it’s a service to which 
the public is entitled whenever we can give it. 
Then by trying for publication date we man- 
age to have the books out when the reviews— 
and before the reserves—begin, while just to 
send out new books promptly used to mean 
that it was four sometimes eight weeks after 
publication when books reached the public. 
Then too, publication date is a goal which 
interests the staff, as a less definite one 
does not. 

“We in New York have several advantages 
in reaching our goal—we are in the heart of 
the publishing world, we deal directly with a 
majority of the important publishers and we 
have a jobber interested enough in our prob- 
lem to furnish us, whenever possible, with 
advance publications of the firms with whom 
we do not deal: directly. Our chief disad- 
vantage is that our size makes ordering and 
distribution difficult. Another disadvantage is 
that publishers have for years taken their 
time about sending us books, and the mem- 
bers of our staff, who do much of the review- 
ing in their own time, have taken their time 
about reading them. As the publishers are 
changing their habits staff members are adapt- 
ing theirs, so that we have now a group of 
rapid readers who give us three-day and in 
some cases an overnight service. 

“The publishers have changed their system 
of getting new books to us, so that we are 
receiving advance copies anywhere from ten 
days to three months before publication. A 
great deal of the service which we now ask 
of them, one publisher or another has taught 
us to demand by offering it to us before we 
knew it could be had, or at least before we 
had the courage to ask for it. Doubleday 
taught us to ask for advance schedules. Little, 





Brown furnished us with page proof, without 
being asked. All quiet on the Western Front 
has been read in that form and is now being 
ordered. In fact, the first book to reach our 
branches on publication was there because the 
publishers put it there. It was Brown’s The 
father and the John Day Company sent us 
an advance copy so early that by merely fol- 
lowing our usual course of events we had the 
stock two weeks before publication. We had 
already written Dodd Mead for an advance 
copy of Joshua’s vision, and that came in time 
to let us send it out with The father. As each 
publisher announced an important fall book 
we asked for an advance copy at the earliest 
possible date, explaining what we were work- 
ing for and some of the library’s difficulties in 
making publication date. If they found it 
possible to do it in the case of a particular 
book when we thanked them we asked to re- 
ceive the same service regularly whenever 
possible. Sometimes it really isn’t possible for 
them to furnish copies far enough in advance 
to meet our needs, so that we are changing 
our methods to meet that situation. Instead 
of always ordering from the book we are be- 
ginning to order simply from the announce- 
ment in the case of a “must have.” Where 
this isn’t possible, the book order office can 
order stock on the basis of the library review 
and the orders of the librarians who come 
in the first day or two that the book is on 
the shelves, so that stock is on hand by the 
time the ordering is finished. 


“We have made only a beginning in solving 
our problem, but I think the whole problem 
of books in libraries on publication date can 
be solved if we work as an association. My 
guess—I admit it’s a wild one—is that an 
A. L. A. advance selection service modeled on 
the Booklist would help. One thing I am sure 
of—if we have clearly in our own minds so 
that we can make publishers and jobbers 
(who are already anxious to cooperate with 
us) see the picture of our public eager to 
receive new books promptly, together these 
three agencies can find a way out.” 


Joseph L. Wheeler took up the idea of Miss 
Marquess after having spoken of a number 
of the difficulties in the way of having books 
ready for circulation by the time they appear 
in the windows of local bookstores. Not only 
did he mention difficulties but he suggested 
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solutions, some dealing with external forces, 
such as the publisher and local bookstore, and 
some with internal forces such as the routing 
of the book, twenty-four hour accessioning, 
etc. At the end of his talk Mr. Wheeler made 
two motions aimed to help in the solving of 
the problems he had mentioned. He asked 
first that the A. L. A. Booklist be asked to 
supply weekly mimeographed book bulletins 
about books to be published, second that let- 
ters be written to the individual book publish- 
ers requesting their aid in getting books to 
the Library of Congress early enough to en- 
able the L. C. cards to be procurable before 
the publication date of important books. These 
motions were seconded and carried. 

However, Forrest Spaulding and Mr. Dar- 
row, the last two speakers, were not of Mr. 
Wheeler’s opinion. Both felt that only 
through the cooperation of the three agencies 
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involved in book distribution could a solution 
be found. Both expressed the belief that were 
publishers, librarians, and bookstore men to 
meet together and discuss frankly the diff- 
culties, that out of such a meeting would the 
ways of removing these be found. Neither 
felt that the A. L. A. could satisfactorily 
undertake this task. 


At the conclusion of the very interesting 
discussion which followed a report was pre- 
sented by Mary N. Baker, chairman of the 
Nominating Committee. Officers were elected 
for the coming year: Chairman, Constance 
Ewing, Library Association, Portland, Ore- 
gon; Vice-Chairman, Mary Batterson, Public 
Library, Tacoma, Washington; Secretary, 
Eleanor Stephens, Los Angeles County Li- 
brary. 

Mitprep W. Sanpoe, Secretary. 


LIBRARY BUILDINGS ROUND TABLE 


In the absence of the Chairman, Carl Vitz, 
Toledo Public Library, William F. Yust, 
Rochester Public Library, presided at the 
meeting on Thursday, May 16, 8:30 p. m. 

EXTENDING THE WALLS OF THE CENTRAL 
LIBRARY by decentralizing the book collection 
and the functions of the main library was 
the theme of Clarence E. Sherman, Public 


Library, Providence, Rhode Island, in the 
opening paper. 
The need of wiser selection of books in 


view of the tremendous amount of print con- 
tinually pouring from the publishing houses 
was emphasized by Mr. Sherman. Equally 
important is. a courageous policy of elimi- 
nation of books from the shelves. It is gen- 
erally accepted to be a duty of libraries to 
preserve literature but much contemporary 
material is not worthy of permanent preser- 
vation by every public library. Where pos- 
sible there should be assigned to each library 
willing to engage in the program certain 
classes of books to be collected and preserved 
for later generations. Chicago was cited as 
an example of this division of collection and 
preservation. 

The largest number of books for the great- 
est number of readers at the least cost seems 
to need modification. The successful libra- 
rian in the future will perhaps be the one 


whose library is giving the most service with 
the smallest number of books. A live, active 
well-selected collection will give readers the 
more direct service for which they are ask- 
ing. 

The growth of cities in area and population 
has made it necessary to extend library serv- 
ice through branches and community activi- 
ties. The growth of land values in the down- 
town areas and increased cost of building 
construction and maintenance are forcing 
such departments as binding, print shop, re- 
pair, and garage to seek less expensive hous- 
ing away from the main library. A stack 
storage building in an inexpensive location in 
Providence with a capacity of 300,000 volumes 
to care for the present and future overflow of 
little used books from the central library was 
described. 

The tendency is to make the central library 
a service rendering agency only and not to 
couple it with storage and maintenance depart- 
ments. Cheap and rapid automotive trans- 
portation are making such decentralization 
practical and ultimately every public library 
will be forced to adopt this policy. 


An active discard policy; making the main 
collection chiefly a reference one; shelving 
books in odd places, closets, corridors, and 
auditoriums ; transferring the newspaper read- 
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ing room to another building; finding storage 
space outside of the library; leaving county 
deposits in the schools the year round, or 
storing them for the summer in unused space 
of a branch, are devices for relieving main 
library congestion as suggested by Matthew 
S. Dudgeon, Public Library, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, under the topic WHEN SPACE IS AT A 
PREMIUM. 

In planning new buildings the need for 
horizontal flexibility, such as in the Cleve- 
land Public Library, or vertical flexibility 
as in the John Crerar Library to care for 
future expansion was urged by Mr. Dudgeon. 


Frank Walter, University of Minnesota 
Library, pointed out the following tendencies 
among college and university libraries. 


1. Greater ambition is shown in great 
building plans, which means a greater provi- 
sion for books. University libraries are now 
planned with a million volumes as a_ unit 
and a proportionally large number for the 
smaller institutions. 


2. Greater provision is being made for 


readers. No longer does the library have a 
reading room but reading rooms and in 
greater number and size than were ever 


thought of before. Specialized reading and 
study rooms are being provided together with 
greatly enlarged reserve reading rooms. 


“Much of the attendance in the reading 
rooms of the college and university libraries 
of the present is accidental rather than pur- 
poseful. A large number of day students or 
the presence of a large number of students 
whose fraternity or rooming houses are at 
a distance from the campus, make it neces- 
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sary to provide some space where they may 
spend the hours they are not in class, in 
writing up notes, reading periodicals, or in 
textbook study. I hope the day is not far 
distant when every major building on a col- 
lege or university campus in which students 
recite, will have some space provided in which 
these vacant periods may be spent with the 
greatest amount of pleasure consistent with 
the greatest amount of profit possible under 
student conditions.” 


3. Recognition of the need of aiding con- 
structive scholarship either of the faculty or 
of advanced students by providing studies or 
carrels in which a faculty member or stu- 
dent may obtain seclusion and a large num- 
ber of books. 


4. More dependence upon mechanical de- 
vices and machinery. Mention was made of 
improvements in shelving, book conveyors, the 
Telautograph, etc. A warning was made 
however, against so-called automatic devices 
that do not work. 

5. In style of architecture no general con- 
clusions can be drawn. Needs of the differ- 
ent kinds of students influence the interior 
arrangement. The librarian is being con- 
sulted in planning new buildings so that they 
may be efficient. Influence of contemporary 
architecture, of skyscraper construction with 
room for vertical expansion can be noted. 
Also a tendency towards towers as in the 
new Sterling Library at Yale and the plans 
for the library of Fisk University. 


Clarence E. Sherman, Public Library, Prov- 
idence, was elected chairman. 


Cart Vitz, Chairman. 


ORDER AND BOOK SELECTION ROUND TABLE 


The Order and Book Selection Round Table 
held its meeting in the Willard Hotel, on 
Wednesday, May 15, with Bess McCrea, Pub- 
lic Library, Cincinnati, presiding. 

After the chairman’s brief outline of the 
general subject, PAVING THE ROADS TO KNOWL- 
EnGE, May Massee of Doubleday, Doran, and 
Company, Inc., spoke on the first phase, Books 
AS PAVING MATERIAL. Miss Massee told about 
publishers, dividing them into two general 
groups—the bookish ones and the human 
The bookish ones being more con- 


ones. 





cerned with the business of distribution 
rather than the human or personal element 
do not make as interesting discoveries in 
authors as do the human ones. As an exam- 
ple, Miss Massee cited the case of Joseph 
Conrad who was staked for two years by his 
publishers because they had faith in him, The 
result of this was his writing Lord Jim and 
later, The Rescue. Miss Massee made a 
plea for the book salesmen, asking librarians 
to be kind to them and give them a hearing 
since salesmen who knew their books would 
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give information and the salesmen would gain 
something from talking to librarians. 


PRIVATE ROADS TO KNOWLEDGE were trav- 
ersed by Donald B. Gilchrist, University of 
Rochester Library, who spoke briefly on the 
bibliographic equipment, documents, and 
periodicals that were available to scholars in 
the university libraries. Then Marguerite 
Burnett, Federal Reserve Bank, New York 
City, told of the special service her Library 
gave. She stressed the point that hers was a 
service for her own organization and not for 
general information as many people seem to 
think. She mentioned many interesting and 
unusual requests which the general public sent 
them, thinking it was a library for public use 
and not for a private organization. 


Reading for pleasure or bridle paths of the 
roads traversed was described in WITH THE 
WITS AND .MIMICS, read by Charles B. Shaw, 


PERIODICALS 


First Session 
(Tuesday, May 14, 2:30 p. m.) 


When Mr. Severance, chairman, called the 
meeting of the Periodicals Round Table to 
order he announced that the Council of the 
American Library Association had authorized 
the formation of the Periodicals Section. He 
then named the following committee to per- 
fect the organization and to consider officers 
for 1929-30: I. Charlotte Campbell, Public 
Library, St. Paul, Minnesota, Lydia Wilkins, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture Library, 
Washington, D. C. and F. W. Faxon, Boston. 
There was an attendance of 117. 

E. Lenore Casford, University of Oregon 
Library, in her paper, SOME ENGLISH LITERARY 
MAGAZINES THE 1890’s presented a well- 
written analysis of the following magazines 
of that period: The Albemarle, The Yellow 
Book, The Savoy, Antt-Philistine, The But- 
terfly, The Dome, The Hobby Horse, The 
Pageant, The Quarto. In a summary at the 
conclusion to Miss Casford’s paper she said: 
“From the evidence of the periodicals studied 
we are led to the following conclusions: That 
the noxious and evil qualities of the literature 
of the periodicals of the ‘naughty nineties’ 
have been very much overrated. The number 
of stories with naturalistic tendencies was not 
great and those included dealt with human 


OF 
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Swarthmore College Library, Swarthmore, 
Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Jennings, Public Library, Seattle, 


Washington, advocated spending money for 
worth-while books. He _ believes librarians 
should buy for permanency—should pay more 
attention to selection and less to circulation. 
Mr. Jennings also thinks that all members of 
the staff should help in book selection. For- 
rest Spaulding, Public Library, Des Moines, 
Iowa, also believes that all members of staff 
should read and discuss the books and thus 
get wide consensus of opinion. 

The last paper read was BUYING OF BOOKs 
FOR SMALL LIBRARIES, by Edith H. Crowell, 
Public Library, Perth Amboy, New Jersey. 


The Chairman for the coming year is Albert 
C. Read, Public Library, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 

CAROLINE BERNHARDT, Secretary. 


ROUND TABLE 


nature and conduct in their natural rather 
than in their ideal, or sentimental, or romantic 
phases. They were not marked by extrava- 
gance or undue emphasis on sordidness, or by 
degeneracy, but were dignified although out- 
spoken in their attempts to picture life as the 
writers saw it, in its reality and entirety. 

“The writers, with few exceptions, were 
earnest and serious in their efforts to express 
a point of view of dissatisfaction with exis- 
ting standards and restraints and to give such 
expression to their imagination and creative 
impulse as seemed to them most artistic and 
truthful. 

“They are to be commended for the help 
they rendered in the development of more 
beautiful and artistic English prose, and in the 
productions of a new type of story which was 
the prototype of the modern short story. They 
deserve credit also, for the attention which 
they caused to be directed to the fact that art 
is not a thing apart, but a mecessary con- 
comitant of life. 

“Not the least of their contribution was the 
influence which they exerted toward a better 
and more intelligent understanding and sym- 
pathy for the ideals of the French school of 
naturalism and artistic impressionism. They 
did much toward breaking down the prudery 
of Victorianism and in establishing new 
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standards of critical judgment in literature 
and art. 

“Historically these magazines are important 
because of the part they played in introducing 
to the world of literature and art people who 
have since achieved international distinction. 
Among the unknown artists whom they intro- 
duced were Aubrey Beardsley, Joseph Pennell, 
and William Blake. Some of the early critical 
work of Arthur Symons, Havelock Ellis, 
George Bernard Shaw, appeared in their 
pages. The list of pamphleteers, fiction writ- 
ers, and poets whose work has stood the test 
of time and to whom they lent a helping hand 
is a long one, including Richard Le Gallienne, 
Lionel Johnson, Ernest Dowson, Hubert 
Crackanthorpe, Max Beerbohm, Anatole 
France, Joseph Conrad, H. G. Wells, Kenneth 
Grahame, Stephen Phillips, W. B. Yeats, Am- 
brose Bierce, Maurice Maeterlinck, William 
Sharp, Arnold Bennett, and among the women 
writers: Ella D’Arcy, Alice Meynell, Lena 
Milman, George Egerton, and Nora Hopper. 


“Such contributions as Hubert Crackan- 
thorpe’s criticism of Zola and Bernard Shaw’s 
article on ‘Shaming the Devil About Shelley’ 
in the Albemarle; Beardsley’s art productions 
including the illustration to the ‘Rape of the 
Lock’ in the Yellow Book; the illustrations by 
Joseph Pennell in the Yellow Book and the 
Savoy; the art by William Blake and criticism 
of his work by W. B. Yeats; the criticisms 
by Arthur Symons of the French naturalists 
and of Pater; Havelock Ellis’ article on 
Nietzsche; Conrad’s story ‘The Idiots’ all of 
which appeared in the Savoy; the stories by 
Ambrose Bierce in the Anti-Philistine; the 
artistic work of Selwyn Image and his co- 
workers in the Hobby Horse; the productions 
of the Pre-Raphaelite artists in the Pageant; 
the high class art and critical material in the 
Quarto need no apology. They have not yet 
become ‘outmoded’ but stand as glowing 
examples of the keen and discerning judgment 
of the editors of these magazines of the 1890's 
who recognized their worth and chose them 
for their publications. 


“If the test of a periodical, as before stated, 
is in the timelessness of its contents we may 
justly conclude that these periodicals were 
estimable and that the contribution which they 
made to the literature and art of their age 
was valuable and commendable.” 


This paper is an extract of a much longer 
and more comprehensive study of the maga- 
zines herein mentioned, It forms the basis of 
a thesis presented for a Master’s degree. 


As Arthur E. Bostwick was again unable 
to be present to read his paper, SCIENCE IN 
PERIODICAL LITERATURE which was also sched- 
uled to be read last year he requested that 
someone else be asked to read it and Mr. 
Severance appointed Malcolm G. Wyer, Pub- 
lic Library, Denver. 

Mr. Bostwick has been for more than a 
quarter of a century the science editor of the 
Literary Digest and in this capacity he has 
been obliged to become familiar with the 
current scientific literature not only of this 
country but of England, France, and Ger- 
many. His paper had for its background a 
somewhat intimate account of his experiences 
as an editor, with a special discussion of the 
function of the secondary magazine, whose 
articles are not originals but quotations with 
comments, and a treatment of the value of 
its popularization to science, with evaluations 
of some of the periodicals in which populari- 
zation is now attempted with more or less 
success. 


REGIONAL GROUPING OF LIBRARIES: PLAN 
SUGGESTED FOR PERIODICAL PURCHASING AREAS, 
was read by Carl L. Cannon, Public Library, 
New York City. By giving comparative costs, 
citing the increasing number of new periodi- 
cals, the constant demand for them, and the 
inability to complete many files Mr. Cannon 
stressed the need of purchasing and distribu- 
tion areas for periodicals. He showed a map 
with the states grouped into areas and regions, 
then listed the information to be kept by the 
executive committee of an area. This was 
followed by an outline of the proposed plan 
which is: 

1. Submitting for purposes of discussion a 


“periodical map” of the United States, show- 
ing cooperative purchasing areas. 

2. Proposing a plan for deciding “what 
constitutes a special periodical.” This will be 
different in different areas. (It is understood 
that a “fundamental set” means a set which 
is necessary in each institution and is there- 
fore to be duplicated largely, without restric- 
tion. All serials including documents are in- 
cluded in the term “periodical.”) 

3. Proposing the formation of an executive 
committee for each district area to coordinate 
purchases and promote cooperation between 
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all the libraries in the area. The librarian of 
each library in the group is to be a member of 
the committee and act as chairman of depart- 
ment heads in his own institution on all mat- 
ters concerning cooperative periodical pur- 
chasing. This executive committee is to de- 
cide which sets are to be considered funda- 
mental within that area, i. e., sets necessary 
in each institution and therefore beyond the 
range of group purchasing restrictions, and 
also, if desired, not subject to interlibrary 
loan. The committee should ask each library 
in the area to declare its special subjects of 
acquisition, and should use this information 
in allocating future purchases. 


The committee would pass upon new 
periodical titles, and make recommendations 
on the same basis as for old periodicals. It 
would see that all necessary sets were repre- 
sented in the area, and would discourage the 
unnecessary duplication of titles; help plan 
a policy of buying based on knowledge of 
location of sets, the needs of the area, and 
the financial resources of each _ institution 
within the area. This decision would be af- 
fected in part by the committee’s knowledge 
of the availability through interlibrary loan 
of other sets in adjacent areas, or in the case 
of very special periodicals, in any library in 
the United States. The committee would also 
add other periodicals which might be con- 
sidered as neither fundamental nor special, 
i. e., sets which might be necessary in one or 
two institutions in the area and obtained from 
them through an interlibrary loan; also of 
very special periodicals which might not even 
be needed in the area, but which could be ob- 
tained elsewhere in the United States. 


This committee would see that all libraries 
in the area were notified concerning new sub- 
scriptions or purchases of sets by any library 
in the area. 


It would also use its influence to the end 
that each library should accept individual re- 
sponsibility for purchasing desiderata assigned 
to it by the committee in accordance with its 
means and needs. 


4. The formation by each area of its own 
rules for interlibrary loans in the area. 


5. Each librarian to attempt to secure a 
ruling that no department head may exercise 
final judgment concerning periodicals classed 
in his department; that before securing a set 
ordered by any department, the librarian may 
ascertain first, whether it is already contained 
in other institutions in the area, whether it is 
available through a loan for a_ reasonable 
period, and secondly whether it is a funda- 
mental or a special set. 

6. The appointment of an interinstitutional 
committee for each area of which the majority 
shall be administrative officers other than li- 
brarians or department heads, to reconcile dif- 
ferences of opinion and help establish a pur- 
chasing policy. 


7. The formation of five regional com- 
mittees to act as general adviser to the re- 
gional committee, with a view to securing 
economy in purchase, rules for interlibrary 
loans, regional distribution of titles, and the 
acquisition of desiderata from a regional point 
of view. 

8. The formation of a national committee 
to act in the same manner for the entire 
country. 

This paper provoked much constructive dis- 
cussion. Mr. Powers, State Library, South 
Dakota, asked whether any section were ready 
to function. In his survey of periodicals and 
their distribution he found that twenty-four 
libraries had seven titles and that two libra- 
ries—one in the east, the other west—had one 
title. He brought up the question of the prac- 
ticability of interlibrary loan from the stand- 
point of transportation and natural barriers. 
He suggested the selection of secondary re- 
gions. 

Mr. Walter, University of Minnesota, said: 
“Minnesota is in a region from which much 
is borrowed. There is nothing available for 
Minnesota to borrow in the suggested region. 
The regions are shifting and the demands are 
shifting, presenting many difficulties. The 
junior college development is another factor 
to be considered. Much depends on personal 
and institutional relationships and finally the 
problem of finances, bearing in mind _ the 
various institutions, whether university, his- 
torical society and whether state or privately 
owned. Librarians have little authority to 
control purchases or recommendations as pro- 
fessors must be consulted in the case of uni- 
versity libraries.” 

Miss Wilkins, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C.: “Cooperative 
purchasing of periodicals is not a new idea 
to the U. S. Department of Agriculture Li- 
brary as we have been fortunate in having a 
union list of serials in our particular field 
since 1905. The project was started by Dr. 
F. V. Coville, of the Bureau of Plant Indus- 
try, whose idea it was to build up a catalog 
of botanical works available in the libraries 
of Washington. In a special library such as 
ours, however, we have not been so much 
concerned with certain regions as with sim- 
ilar special collections throughout the United 
States. This does not mean that I think the 
regional idea is not a good one. That it has 
been tried successfully in Wales, Great Brit- 
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ain is shown in the article from the Christian 
Science Monitor which I gave Mr. Cannon 
to read.” 

Purd Wright, Public Library, Kansas City, 
Missouri: “The question requires a knowledge 
of the trade lines of the community interests. 
This is not a contributing purchase but a con- 
tributing need.” 

Mr. Arendt, University of West Virginia 
Library: “The handicap of the University of 
West Virginia is chiefly the methods of uni- 
versity purchasing, also the mountain bar- 
riers, relative to Mr. Cannon’s grouping of 
the states. The University has a special col- 
lection of biology, geology, and other sciences 
which means that that Library could not co- 
operate in other than scientific periodicals.” 

Mr. Cannon said that the plan would con- 
sider the legality of an outside committee de- 
cision. He read the plan as considered by 
Cornwall, England. 

Mr. Wyer discussed the geographical ar- 
rangement of the map and described his 
experiences with a university library. He 
suggested that where two libraries had parts 
of sets on the same subject that the parts be 
brought together in one collection, where 
needed most. 

Samuel H. Ranck, Public Library, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, told of a conference in his 
district where each library specialized on a 
particular subject and that satisfactory agree- 
ment was reached. 


A representative of the Public Library, 
Providence, Rhode Island, described coopera- 
tive buying and exchange of sets and parts 
of sets. 

Because the map as arranged by Mr. Can- 
non was not entirely satisfactory to all, he 
invited suggestions and further criticism. At 
the conclusion of the discussion it was voted 
that Mr. Cannon continue the study of this 
problem and report next year. 


Second Session 
(Friday, May 17, 8:30 p. m.) 


The second session was called to order by 
the Chairman and the first paper, RELIGIOUS 
PERIODICALS IN A GENERAL LIBRARY, was read 
by Frank Grant Lewis, Crozer Theological 
Seminary Library, Chester, Pennsylvania. Dr. 
Lewis first mentioned the scarcity of religious 


periodicals in public libraries and gave as rea- 
sons, the religious conservatism that prevails 
generally and the development of public li- 
brary ideas in other fields. He suggested that 
the choice of religious periodicals in a small 
community depends upon the religious groups 
in that community, one representative paper 
for each denomination, He suggested that the 
Christian Century be included because it is 
the only weekly religious journal included in 
the International Index to Periodicals. Other 
periodicals mentioned were the Homiletic Re- 
view, the Expositor, Hibbert Journal, Mis- 
sionary Review of the World, Journal of Re- 
ligion, and the International Review of Mis- 
sions. In conclusion Mr. Lewis urged that 
public libraries meet the religious needs of 
the community in the field of religious period- 
icals as fully as in that of science, literature. 
economics, or history. 


PERIODICAL RESOURCES OF AMERICAN LIBRA- 
RIES prepared for publication in Library Jour- 
nal by Charles W. Smith, University ot 
Washington Library, was read by W. H. 
Powers as Mr. Smith could not be present. 
In this paper there is a table showing the 
scarcity of complete sets of worth-while 
periodicals as reported by the Union List, 
This scarcity exists among the older period- 
icals but prevails to a more surprising extent 
among the more recent ones. The Saturday 
tvening Post is not complete in any one of 
the fifty libraries reporting it; Outlook and 
Independent are complete in only four libra- 
ries each. Many complete sets are widely 
scattered—some Pacific Coast journals are to 
be found only on the Atlantic Coast and vice 
versa. The reasons assigned for many incom- 
plete sets are: inferior merit, fluctuating size 
of editions, changes of form, changes of 
ownership, faulty numbering, lack of indexes, 
preponderance of advertising matter, loss in 
the mail, or accidental destruction of entire 
issues. The writer urges that sets be brought 
together where most needed and useful. 


A representative of the H. W. Wilson 
Company read a description of the Education 
Index recently begun, describing its scope and 
purpose. The Index includes subject and 
author entry, book reviews of professional 
books with descriptive annotations, check-lists 
of publications issued by institutions, associa- 
tions, foundations, and documents. More than 
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one hundred periodicals are indexed, chiefly 
American. Of the foreign periodicals, the 
English predominate. Only articles by au- 
thorities are indexed. Two numbers have 
been issued. 

In the discussion that followed I. Charlotte 
Campbell expressed appreciation of the use- 
fulness of the Education Index. She had no 
fault to find with it. Margaret C. Miller, 
Teachers College, Columbia, offered these 
suggestions: that the periodical list be ex- 
tended; that papers of state education associa- 
tions be listed; that a geographical check-list 
be included; that individual subscriptions be 
encouraged and thus reduce the price and in- 
crease the usefulness. Mr. Severance asked 
that educational research material be indexed. 


Mr. Faxon, in reading his paper on CHANG- 
ING SIZES, CHANGING NAMES, AND MERGERS, 
told what had happened to periodicals during 
the last year. The problems presented by 
these changes were many and perplexing. Mr. 
Faxon’s recent investigation of Boston news- 
stands revealed that there are one hundred 
twenty-three cheap fiction magazines of the 
poorest literary quality which barely pass the 
boards of censorship and the Postmaster Gen- 
eral. It is this type of American literature 
that Canada has recently barred from her 
news-stands. Having concluded his paper Mr. 
Faxon addressed these comments to the li- 
brarians about periodicals: 

1. Librarians can help their periodicals 
agent by keeping their subscriptions straight. 

a Why end subscriptions at the end of the 
year? 

3. It is harder to get a missing January 
number than any other. 


4. Tell your agent about a duplicate num- 
ber received for a duplicate number means a 
missing number later. 
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5. When renewal notices are received check 
them to see if the date agrees with what it 
should be. 


At the close of Mr. Faxon’s paper the meet- 
ing was called into business session. Because 
the program had been long and the hour was 
late the minutes of the 1928 session at West 
Baden, and the treasurer’s report were not 
read. Mr. Severance again announced for the 
benefit of those not present at the first ses- 
sion that the Council of the A. L. A. had 
granted the request of the Periodicals Round 
Table to become a Section. The Chairman 
reviewed the history of the periodicals group, 
He said that the nucleus of the Section had 
been made up of the members of the Round 
Table. Members were invited to join, were 
notified about the dues and obligations. The 
proposed Constitution was read and adopted 
formally. Those present at this meeting and 
not now members were invited to join the 
Section. 

I. Charlotte Campbell, chairman of the 
Committee on Organization was asked to re- 
port. She said that the Constitution and By- 
Laws as originally drawn provided for a Sec- 
tion and that there was no change to be re- 
corded except the name from Round Table 
to Section. This report was accepted by the 
members. 


Mr. Faxon for the Nominating Committee 
presented the names of Carl L. Cannon, Public 
Library, New York City, chairman, and Blake 
Beem, Boston Medical Library, as secretary 
for the year 1929-30. It was voted to accept 
these nominations and the officers were so 
elected. 


The attendance at the second session was 
295. 


BLAKE Beem, Secretary. 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING SECTION 


The meeting of the Professional Training 
Section was held on Tuesday, May 14, 
8:30 p. m., in the Washington Auditorium 
with Chairman, Frances H. Kelly, Carnegie 
Library School, Pittsburgh, presiding. The 
general topic of the meeting was, SOME TEACH- 
ING PROBLEMS IN THE PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
OF THE LIBRARIAN. Miss Kelly, in introducing 
the topic, said that it might be appropriate to 


first mention a few ideals which underlie good 
teaching, and suggested the following: 

1. Knowledge and wisdom in imparting 
knowledge. 


2. Teaching ability combined with inspira- 
tional challenge. 


3. Close acquaintance with the entire cur- 
riculum. 


4. Sympathetic understanding 


in the ap 
proach to the student. 
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5. Progressive and professional spirit. 

Miss Kelly then introduced Julia Hopkins, 
Public Library, Brooklyn, New York, who 
presented the subject of SOME OUTSTANDING 
FEATURES OF TRAINING CLASS INSTRUCTION. 

Miss Hopkins first stated that the functions 
of a training class are the selection, training, 
and placing of its students in the library main- 
taining the class. Through comparisons and 
illustrations she presented the needs of inter- 
views, preferably by groups, for the study of 
the personality of the prospective students; 
she also advocated the written test or exam- 
ination regardless of college or other prepara- 
tion, and the restriction of the number ac- 
cepted. She made no attempt to discuss cur- 
ricula or methods of class work, but did lay 
much stress on the subject of practice work; 
in this subject both the mental equipment and 
the personality of the student are tested, and 
the rating given should be carefully worked 
out by the supervising librarian, under gen- 
eral instructions. In placing the student she 
would consider the position itself and the per- 
sonnel of the staff of the department or 
branch, the qualities of the student in fitting 
into the position and her possible growth in 
the position, the temperament of the one who 
will direct her work, and the resulting increase 
of the service of the library as a whole. Thus 
the training classes can, by careful selection, 
rounded training, and wise placement, bring 
splendid new blood into our libraries. 


In the discussion which followed Faith E. 
Smith, Public Library, Los Angeles, regretted 
we had no way of instructing the parents on 
how to prepare children for library work, 
since the home influence in the forming of the 
personality is more necessary than a college 
degree. J. L. Wheeler, Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore, felt that we should give 
more attention to the almost total lack in our 
professional literature of information on the 
choice of personnel, and how to study the per- 
sonal characteristics of students; he also dis- 
cussed the usual hit or miss method of super- 
vising the practice work of the student of a 
training class, and felt the branch librarians 
should have more organized instruction in this. 
Miss Winchell raised the question as to where 
training is given for the less important posi- 
tions in medium-sized libraries; this brought 
out the fact that most training and apprentice 
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courses are designed for only the library giv- 
ing the course, Hagerstown, Maryland, and 
Springfield, Massachusetts, being exceptions. 

Margaret Mann, Department of Library 
Science, University of Michigan, presented 
the next topic, SPECIALIZED CATALOGING IN A 
ONE YEAR LIBRARY SCHOOL. 

Miss Mann first pointed out that a curricu- 
lum to be digested in one year must be very 
carefully made and fundamental subjects must 
be included; these basic subjects are those 
which are common to any and every type of 
library work. Of these cataloging, which 
she interpreted to include classification, shelf- 
listing, etc., is one, since it is common to all 
types of libraries, because it gives a student 
an insight into the analytical study of books, 
because it trains the student in the relation- 
ship between the departments, because it 
arouses thinking on the part of the student in 
training him for uncertainties, because it leads 
into a training in certain administrative ques- 
tions, and because it furnishes a most salu- 
tary form of mental discipline. “It is not 
too much to say that all branches of library 
service rest to a certain extent upon the 
knowledge derived from technique gained in 
a cataloging course.” Miss Mann then pre- 
sented her premise that there is no such thing 
as specialized cataloging; it is merely the 
application of the principles of cataloging to 
a special field. What is needed is not a dif- 
ferent technique in cataloging, but an under- 
standing of how the special catalog is to be 
used and what purpose it is to serve. This 
will often require of the student that the 
fundamental course in cataloging must be sup- 
plemented by a study of the literature of the 
special field served by the library in ques- 
tion. All cataloging should be done by 
trained workers since the work is very tech- 
nical and far reaching. 


Following Miss Mann’s clear and definite 
argument Carl H. Milam, secretary of the 
A. L. A. spoke briefly on, SoME VITAL CONSID- 
ERATIONS IN THE TRAINING OF THE SCHOOL 
LIBRARIAN. Mr. Milam reported something 
of the discussions held at Cleveland during the 
sessions of the Department of Superinten- 
dence. This meeting was attended by repre- 
sentatives of the Board of Education for 
Librarianship for the purpose of gaining 
some knowledge of what school people are 
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thinking about school libraries. The following 
points came up in these discussions: the need 
for an analysis of the task of the school 
librarian; in the preparation of a _ school 
librarian, what proportion of time should be 
given to strictly library subjects, and what 
to general education; educational requirements 
of school librarians vs. teachers; should a 
school librarian have experience in teaching. 
It was thought that in ten years there would 
be as many school librarians as librarians in 
public libraries, and that some careful study 
should be put on the preparation for these 
school librarians; it was suggested that libra- 
rians should work up a course of study for 
school librarians and submit it to the North 
Central Association. A rather lively discus- 
sion followed Mr. Milam’s remarks in which 
it was generally conceded that a school libra- 
rian should have at least three years of gen- 
eral education, one year of library training, 
and not less than seven hours of courses in 
education. Some felt public library experi- 
ence essential, others felt teaching experience 
essential. It was also felt that more years 
of preparation should not be required of the 
school librarian than of the teacher unless the 
remuneration for the school 

greater than that for the teacher. 

The last speaker was Douglas Waples of 
the Advanced Graduate Library School, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, who spoke for Professor 
Works on FIRST YEAR 
GRADUATE LIBRARY 
CHICAGO. 

The following list contains the projects re- 
ported by four members of the staff as rep- 
resenting the character of the work undertaken 
by their students during the academic year 
1928-29. 

I. Methods of Research. 


1. To define various implications of 
“library science” in terms of data and methods 
of investigation found in quantitative studies 
in other fields of problems corresponding to 
problems of librarianship. 

2. To define assumptions implied in previous 
investigations of reading interests that are not 
supported by valid evidence. 

II. Bibliography. 

1. To organize historical study of bibli- 
ographic records, including catalogs and sys- 
tems of classification, and comprising (a) in- 
vestigations of bibliographic record in gen- 
eral; (b) in specific periods or countries; (c) 
in special classes of institutions, e. g., monas- 


librarian be 
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teries, schools; (d) in special institutions, e. g., 
Alexandrian Library, British Museum, Biblio- 
théque Nationale, Library of Congress, Vati- 
can Library; and (e) contributions and work 
of individual persons, e. g., Conrad Gesner, 
Gabriel Naudet, Clement, DeLisle, Hottinger, 
Francke, Kayser, Madvig, Panizzi, Garnett, 


Dziatzko, Hartwig, Cutter, Dewey, Poole, 
Billings, etc. 

2. To evaluate terminology, definitions, 
abbreviations in bibliographic records. This 


involves study of books and lists in various 
languages, printed and manuscript, also differ- 
ent codes and systems of cataloging. 

3. To define practicable methods of co- 
operation in cataloging and classifications. In- 
vestigation of progress in special countries 
with discussion of institutions and movements, 
e. g., Gesamtkatalog and Zentralstelle, Ber- 
lin; the Swedish Accessionskatalog; Institut 
International de  Bibliographie, Brussels: 
Concilium Bibliographicum, Zurich; J/nter- 
national catalogue of scientific literature, Lon- 
don; A. L. A. plans and projects of its pub- 
lishing board, committees, and sections; part 
played by the Library of Congress, Vatican, 
British Museum, and other libraries. 

4. To compare the British 
A. L. A. cataloging rules. 


5. To compare and evaluate other codes 
of rules, particularly the French, Spanish, 
Italian, Dutch, German, and Scandinavian. 

5a. To prepare a source book on the his- 
tory of the invention of printing. 

6. To analyze Library of Congress system 
of classification, its history and application, 
its advantages and defects, individual classes 


Museum and 


7. To evaluate other systems of classifica- 
tion, the Decimal, Expansive, Subject classi- 
fication of J. D. Brown, University of Cali- 
fornia classification of Rowell, Brunet’s plan, 
Hartwig’s Halle Schema, Brussels’ classifica- 
tion. 


III. Library Patronage. 

1. To compare reading interests of typical 
adult groups in terms of topics representing 
problems, facts, and opinions discussed in 
magazines published during the last decade. 


2. To select items of data concerning pub- 


lic library patrons which need to be recorded 
either for the study of service problems or for 
the study of the more fundamental problems 
of librarianship. 

3. To distinguish the ability involved in 
reading pictures in sequence from comprehen- 
sion of meaning in silent reading of para- 
graphs. 


IV. School Libraries. 
_ To define the functions of the public school 
librarian as compared with the public school 


teacher in terms of the professional activities 
performed by both librarian and teacher at 
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various grade levels and in selected types of 
schools. 


V. Book Selection. 

1. To define criteria for evaluating the 
holdings in educational psychology of a 
teachers college library. 


2. To prepare minimum lists for the sev- 
eral departments of knowledge in colleges of 
liberal arts. 


VI. Administration. 

To establish financial standards for the 
adequate maintenance of the library of a col- 
lege of liberal arts. 


VII. Library School Teaching. 

To evaluate the content of courses in cata- 
loging as related to the professional and 
clerical duties performed by catalog depart- 
ments in large public and university libraries 


and by other library assistants who have oc- 
casion to use the catalog. 

At the close of the program the Nominat- 
ing Committee presented the following re- 
port for officers for the ensuing year: 
Chairman, Harriet E. Howe, Graduate 
Library School, University of Chicago; Vice- 
Chairman, Charles H. Stone, N. C. College 
for Women Library, Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina; Secretary, Ethel M. Fair (formerly of 
Wisconsin Library School). 

Susan Grey AKERS, 
EpitH L. Coox, 
Martua C. PritcHarp, Chairman. 


This report was accepted and adopted, and 
the meeting adjourned. 
Fiora B. Roserts, Secretary. 


PUBLIC DOCUMENTS ROUND TABLE 


The Public Documents Round Table was 
held Thursday evening, May 16, at the Wash- 
ington Hotel. More than three hundred people 
attended, and showed an unusual interest in 
this meeting, over which James B. Childs, 
chairman, presided. 

Dr. L. F. Schmeckebier, of the Institute of 
Government Research, gave the chief address 
of the evening on THE GOVERNMENT AND THE 
LIBRARIES. He dealt with two distinct prob- 
lems involved in the relation of the govern- 
ment to the libraries, (1) the assistance the 
government may extend as an aid to the 
libraries in their work, and (2) the distribu- 
tion of books to libraries without waste. He 
said : 

“The Weekly List gives notice of all new 
publications of importance. The Monthly 
Catalogue covers all publications, and its an- 
nual index is valuable. An index to each 
monthly issue would be of assistance, but 
would delay publication. It is hoped that the 
annual index can be issued earlier. The list- 
ing of mimeograph material in the Monthly 
Catalogue would afford additional current 
assistance, 

“Other things that might be done include 
the publication of an index to the old Check- 
list, a supplement bringing it to date, and 
additional supplements at regular intervals. 
Time and money might well be spent on topi- 
cal catalogs and indexes. But it is most impor- 
tant that the biennial Document Catalogue, 


now almost ten years in arrears, be brought 
down to date. Nothing better can be done by 
members of this Association than writing to 
members of Congress, and particularly to 
members of the committees on appropriations, 
urging increased appropriations for the Office 
of the Superintendent of Documents in order 
to bring this work to date. 

“Two mechanical means by which the gov- 
ernment could aid libraries would be by 
placing substantial paper covers on all un- 
bound publications of more than eight pages, 
and by sending catalog cards with all publica- 
tions. 

“It has been suggested that a special library 
service be organized. An additional unit out- 
side the Office of the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments is entirely unnecessary and would result 
in duplication and confusion. It hardly seems 
necessary to create by law a separate unit in 
the Documents Office. The desired end will 
be attained if personnel is provided and the 
Superintendent of Documents is allowed to 
arrange his administrative units to fit condi- 
tions. 

“The Documents Office appears to be giving 
all necessary service to librarians. Publica- 
tions are mailed promptly as issued, and, when 
requested, information is given regarding the 
many confusing points that arise regarding 
classification and other matters. Existing lists 
are adequate and are published promptly. Any 
librarian of intelligence and with a reasonable 
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knowledge of government publications should 
be able to select the issues desired. In fact 
the selection of government publications from 
lists is far easier than the selection of com- 
mercial publications. Whatever defects there 
may be in the publications of the departments 
it can generally be assumed that they are 
authoritative and represent a definite contribu- 
tion to knowledge within the field indicated by 
the title. In the case of commercially printed 
books the person reading a list is always in 
doubt whether a particular book contains new 
material or is simply a rehash of earlier and 
sometimes better works. 


“The success of certain of the War organ- 
izations in interesting libraries in their litera- 
ture is occasionally cited as an argument for 
a special library service. But it should be 
borne in mind that as regards publications 
each War organization dealt largely with 
propaganda within its own limited field. It 
was a comparatively simple matter to point 
out the significance of each publication. More- 
over, many of the publications of the War 
boards were printed elsewhere than at the 
Government Printing Office, were not avail- 
able to the Documents Office for listing in the 
Monthly Catalogue, and were not distributed 
to depository libraries, owing to the confusion 
incident to the War and the ignorance of the 
general printing laws on the part of the 
officers of the boards. The War boards under- 
took a task that would have been unnecessary 
had their publication work gone through the 
regular channels. 


“Existing lists and manuals supply the sign 
posts which enable an intelligent use of gov- 
ernment publications. It is not within the 
province of the Superintendent of Documents 
to outline the duties of the several departments 
and bureaus. That information is available 
elsewhere. The sole function of the Office of 
the Superintendent of Documents should be 
to distribute publications, to issue finding lists, 
and to assist librarians and individuals in 
locating the material desired. This work it 
appears to be doing satisfactorily; the matter 
that requires attention is to see that the per- 
sonnel is adequate to continue to handle 
expeditiously the increasing volume of work. 


“The distribution of public documents is the 
next problem. There is at present a library 
distribution by the Superintendent of Docu- 
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ments to depository libraries, and by the sev- 
eral departments or bureaus. The depository 
distribution is rigidly controlled by law, while 
the departments use their own discretion, 
With the exception of state libraries and land 
grant colleges, the depository libraries are 
designated by senators and representatives, 
therefore the depository distribution is essen- 
tially on a population basis. 

“It is evident that population affords no true 
basis for library distribution, as library de- 
velopment is the result of all social and 
economic forces at work in the community, 
In some states, the depositories are not well 
distributed, and some important centers do not 
have depositories. Furthermore, an examina- 
tion of the list of depositories shows that 
good judgment is not always used, that per- 
sonal and political influence plays a part, and 
that institutions of minor importance are 
often designated. 


“IT believe that the distribution to libraries 
by departments should be discontinued, and 
that the entire library distribution should be 
made by the Superintendent of Documents. I 
propose the maximum number of libraries be 
placed at 1,500, but that nct more than 1,000 
copies of each book be distributed. It is rec- 
ommended that libraries be divided into three 
classes : 

“1. Twenty central depositories which shall 
agree to keep two copies of each publication. 

“2. Five hundred general depositories which 
shall have the privilege of selecting in advance 
the class of publications to be received. 

“3. One thousand restricted depositories 
which shall be entitled to receive publications, 
on application, within three months after the 
issuance of titles in the Monthly Catalogue. 

“The twenty central depositories in Class 1 
are designated to make government publica- 
tions available in all parts of the United 
States, and should be allowed to circulate 
them free of postage. In consideration of the 
service rendered to the government, each cen- 
tral depository should be paid a reasonable 
compensation. 


“The second class—the general depository 
libraries, of which there would be 500—would 
receive books in the same manner as existing 
depositories. They would select the books by 
classes in advance and receive them as soon as 
issued. Only two classes should be entitled to 
be general depositories, namely, public libraries 
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and university libraries. State libraries as a 
rule should be omitted, but should be on a 
special list for slip laws, session laws, Statutes 
at Large, and Decisions of the Supreme Court. 
In only the large centers having well known 
libraries should there be more than one de- 
pository. In the designation of depositories 
geographic location should be taken into 
account, and so far as possible the depositories 
should be in easily accessible centers and 
should be fairly well scattered over each state. 
The following additional limitations are also 
suggested for general depositories: 


“1. The library shall have at least 15,000 
volumes. 


“2. It should have an annual budget for 
personal services of at least $5,000 per annum. 

“3. It shall agree promptly to catalog and 
shelve all publications retained. 

“There is grave doubt whether selection in 
advance by series is desirable. Perhaps all 
libraries, except central depositories, should 
be required to order publications with the 
exception of periodicals, from the weekly and 
monthly lists published by the Superintendent 
of Documents. 

“The third class, restricted depositories, 
should be required to request the books after 
publication. The following limitations are 
suggested for restricted depositories : 

“1. The library should have at least 5,000 
volumes. 


“2. It must be open at least twenty-four 
hours a week. 


“3. It should have an annual budget for 
personal services of at least $2,000. 


“4. It shall agree promptly to catalog and 
shelve all publications. 

“The Superintendent of Documents should 
be given sufficient personnel to analyze library 
requirements and conditions, and to make in- 
spections of libraries from time to time.” 

Alton P. Tisdel, Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, was called upon to discuss that part of 
Dr. Schmeckebier’s paper having to do with 
SUGGESTED CHANGES IN METHOD OF SELECTION 
OF PUBLICATIONS BY DEPOSITORIES. He said: 

“Since the introduction of the selective 
plan, I have fully realized the responsibility 
placed upon the Superintendent of Documents 
to administer the law so as to eliminate the 
waste that formerly resulted from sending to 
depository libraries one copy of everything 
printed. When the selective plan was installed 
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it seemed that the only practical plan of opera- 
tion would be to arrange for the libraries to 
select by classes; but it has since developed 
that as the subject matter within a series 
varies to such an extent many publications go 
to a library for which it may have no use. 
This may be especially true where a library 
does not file its federal publications by series, 
but shelves them according to the subject. 


“There are at present 477 depository li- 
braries and only fifty-nine of this number 
want everything printed; this would seem to 
indicate that few libraries are equipped to 
handle the vast amount of material turned out 
by the government. During the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1928, 2,042,322 copies of pub- 
lications were distributed to depositories; 
whereas a personal inspection of libraries is 
not possible, I am convinced that many of the 
books and pamphlets sent out never reach the 
shelves of the libraries and that, if they were 
shelved, some may not have been cataloged or 
listed in a manner to make them easily acces- 
sible to the public. 


“With these probabilities, the change that 
seems most logical is for the libraries to 
select from an annotated list after the publi- 
cation is printed. The fifty-nine libraries 
selecting everything would still receive their 
documents promptly as issued; but on the part 
of other depositories that do not take all 
publications there may be some objections on 
account of delay and the ordering of docu- 
ments; yet such practice would not differ 
from that followed by the same libraries in 
obtaining non-government publications which 
must be done from publishers’ lists. 


“The Weekly List has been issued by the 
Superintendent of Documents each week be- 
ginning with July 11, 1928; in it we do not 
attempt to list periodicals, and I have been 
very much surprised to see what a large per- 
centage of the books that are printed for 
depository libraries are of a periodical char- 
acter. Serious consideration is being given 
to a new plan of distribution whereby deposi- 
tories may make selection of each publication 
upon the receipt of our Weekly List. In con- 
junction with such a plan, if it materializes, 
there would be issued a descriptive list of the 
periodicals from which library selections could 
be made; and the mailing list of government 
periodicals sent to the depositories could be 
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revised annually so as to prevent the waste 
which would accompany the sending of these 
pamphlets indefinitely where they were found 
to be of no use. 

“New legislation proposed for depository 
libraries. There is still pending before Con- 
gress Senate Bill 725 which was reintroduced 
in the Seventieth Congress by Senator John- 
son; but as yet it has not been reported by the 
Senate Committee on Printing to which it was 
referred. The general purpose of the bill is 
to place the designation of depository libraries 
under the supervision of the Superintendent 
of Public Documents and the Librarian of 
Congress, jointly, and to remove the restric- 
tions which require equal distribution of the 
libraries according to Congressional Districts. 
The American Library Association has ap- 
proved the bill without any reservations. The 
greatest handicap to favorable action on the 
bill is the fact that to increase the number of 
depository libraries to 2,000 would call for an 
estimated appropriation of $455,000 which is 
$370,000 greater than is now allowed provided 
of course that the full quota should be desig- 
nated. There seems to be no immediate need 
for 2,000 libraries, especially as out of the 
possible 663 now allowed by law there are 
only 477 designations. 

“T would recommend that the pending bill 
be replaced by one that would authorize the 
designation of depository libraries by the 
Superintendent of Documents under regula- 
tions prescribed by the Joint Committee on 
Printing. This recommendation is made in 
view of the fact that the Librarian of Con- 
gress has expressed a desire to be relieved of 
responsibility other than that in an advisory 
capacity. I would recommend also that the 
new bill should not increase the number of 
libraries, or add to the expense, but should 
remove the objectionable features that regulate 
the designations by Congressional Districts. 
The qualifications for designation, the char- 
acter of the library, and the distribution of 
these libraries throughout the country could 
be prescribed by regulations of the Joint 
Committee on Printing and libraries now on 
the list should be allowed the first opportunity 
for qualifying. As the actual need for more 
depositories is determined, then the law could 
be amended so as to increase the number.” 
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Harriet M. Skogh, Illinois State Library, 
Springfield, discussed DR. SCHMECKEBIER'S 
PAPER FROM THE STANDPOINT OF THE STATE 
LIBRARY. She heartily endorsed the service 
rendered by the Office of the Superintendent 
of Documents. She believed that the listing 
of mimeographed material in the Monthly 
Catalogue would be admirable if it could be 
obtained, and if that listing would not delay 
the issue of the Catalogue. 


Miss Skogh also said: “A twenty-year sup- 
plement to the 1909 Checklist, indexed, is 
more needed than a separate index. As to 
topical catalogs, the Price Lists issued by the 
Documents Office are excellent first aid refer- 
ence tools, and are so used by libraries. Con- 
gress should be persuaded to appropriate suf- 
ficient funds to bring the Comprehensive index 
down to date. The consolidated index is help- 
ful, and certain outside aids such as Public 
Affairs Information Service, Wilson indexes, 
United States Daily, and the analytic cards for 
the monographic series made by Library of 
Congress. The library information service in 
the Documents Office occupies a strategic 
place which might be forfeited by severance 
from the Government Printing Office. 


“Changing the depository library system 
brings up so many complications as to justify 
following the example of the Printing Com- 
mittee with Senate Bill 725 
allowing the whole question to rest pending 
further investigation. It is doubtful if all 
departmental distribution can be done away 
with. Such publications usually pertain speci- 
fically to activities within the department, and 
their distribution is the prerogative of the 
department. Statistics on the extent and cost 
of departmental distribution to libraries are 
authorized under Section 96 of Chapter 44 of 
the United States Code. The minimum re- 
quirements suggested for general and re- 
stricted depositories in Dr. Schmeckebier’s 
proposed plan are conservative, the idea of 
setting up educational depositories entitled to 
sericus consideration.” 


of last session, 


J. L. Rader, Librarian of the University of 
Oklahoma, spoke from the POINT OF VIEW OF 
THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY thus: “In the main 
Dr. Schmeckebier’s theories seem to be sound. 
There are only a few points at which his 
theory would be difficult to work out. The 
sending of catalog cards with the publication 
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would be sound if this is carefully done; it 
seems certain that this would result in added 
cost and delay in sending out publications. 
The outline of a plan to provide for the 
geographical location of lending depositories 
is interesting and important. A working out 
of this idea on the basis of the Federal Re- 
serve Banking system may very well result 
in making the resources of government publi- 
cations available for loan to all libraries. 


“If the libraries are required to order pub- 
lications, there would be considerable delay; 
for in universities it might be necessary to 
consult several department heads before order- 
ing. In a university library, a complete run 
of a series is always desirable. A series is an 
encouragement to research; the exact reverse 
of this policy would discourage graduate work. 
Dr. Schmeckebier’s paper outlines a construc- 
tive program as to depository libraries and 
their establishment. If carried out, his ideas 
would result in greater service to the public.” 


Marguerite L. Gates, Free Public Library 
of Newark, aroused much interest in her dis- 
cussion from the POINT OF VIEW OF THE PUBLIC 
LIBRARY, when she said: “Accepting Dr. 
Schmeckebier’s conclusion that, in general, 
public libraries are best fitted to make acces- 
sible to the largest public the contents of 
public documents, with certain exceptions in 
favor of universities and well-equipped state 
libraries, the question is how shall public 
libraries be selected as depositories of govern- 
ment publications. The purpose of a deposi- 
tory is to make these publications accessible 
to the largest number. To make them acces- 
sible demands the services of a staff of skilled 
workers. Dr. Schmeckebier demonstrates 
plainly that distribution cannot be made satis- 
factorily on the basis of geographical division 
of territory nor again on the basis of division 
by population. 


“Suppose then, that the existing laws could 
be changed to permit depositories to be placed 
in public libraries equipped to give skilled 
service to information seekers, and that the 
quality of service in libraries can be wisely 
gauged by a central selecting bureau. How 
can a public library handle the thousands of 
publications so as to produce on demand a 
needed volume or pamphlet or leaflet? 

“Mr. Dana has for years been experimenting 
in Newark with ways and means of making 


quickly available pamphlet material, invaluable 
today, perhaps worthless tomorrow. The un- 
cataloged pamphlet library, classified by 
Dewey, the classification number being desig- 
nated by narrow bands of ten colors for the 
ten digits applied as easily to the backs of 
pamphlets as thin as a single sheet of paper 
as to those as thick as a book, all placed side 
by side like books on shelves, and held upright 
by frequent partitions, has proven so useful 
as to have passed the experimental stage. The 
cost of cataloging 50,000 pamphlets is entirely 
eliminated. The elimination of the time taking 
process of cataloging makes it possible to find 
on the shelf any pamphlet the day after it is 
received. Into this pamphlet library thousands 
of duplicate copies of government bulletins 
and reports find their places within two or 
three weeks after the depository copy is 
examined, and are there found by readers 
who never heard of a government bulletin but 
who are seeking the latest and best informa- 
tion on a specific subject. 


“The depository copy of every volume and 
pamphlet is filed in Newark in a document 
gallery where publications are arranged by 
department and bureau. Cards, twelve inches 
by six inches, bearing the name of department 
and bureau and class of publication, as bulletin 
or report, stand vertically on the shelf at the 
beginning of each file of bulletins or reports, 
and extend beyond the edge of the shelf so 
that the label on the extension serves as a 
guide to the library assistant. The book cases 
are numbered 1 to 54 and on the ends of the 
cases are typed lists of kinds of publications 
there filed. A typed index to the contents of 
the book cases of the gallery, freely cross ref- 
erenced, directs one not familiar with the 
location of publications of a particular de- 
partment. A reader who comes with a refer- 
ence to a specific bulletin or report, as do 
many, is immediately served without reference 
to catalog, index or classification scheme; 
indexes and price lists issued by the govern- 
ment are all placed on an index case im- 
mediately adjaent to the four information 
desks at which all inquiries are received. The 
information staff, all trained in the use of 
document indexes, turn to these indexes in- 
stead of to the card catalog or other special 
indexes as the nature of an inquiry suggests 
that the best material may be found among 
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publications of the Bureau of Standards, 
Bureau of Education, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, or other departments or 
bureaus. 

“As soon as a consignment of documents is 
received from Washington they are examined 
by three department heads; duplicate copies 
of those on current subjects and of those in 
much demand are ordered for the business 
branch and pamphlet library and certain im- 
portant reports, annuals, revised editions and 
monographs are indicated to be cataloged and 
placed on reference shelves, such as statistical 
abstracts, Biennial Survey of Education, Cen- 
sus Reports, Congressional Directory, Postal 
Guide, etc. 

“Such of these cataloged publications, which 
are continuations, or are revised at regular 
intervals, are given the same classification 
number year after year. A permanent note 
on the catalog cards—‘Latest issue on refer- 
ence shelves’—eliminates further cataloging. 
When editions are received the next 
earlier edition is relegated to the file in the 
document 


new 


gallery without any change of 
record on shelf list or catalog cards. Volumes 


so treated are not accessioned. 
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“That the filing back into their places of 
items removed daily from the document gal- 
lery to fill requests for information is the 
chief duty of one assistant indicates to ys 
that the use of literature in the Newark Li- 
brary is not necessarily dependent upon its 
inclusion in the public catalog. Very few 
libraries could afford a cataloging staff ade- 
quate to incorporate into the public catalog 
an index to this of literature. More 
and permitting indexes pub- 
lished by outside agencies to take the place 
of our own laborious and expensive catalog- 
ing. Our index case is plainly labeled and 
newcomers are introduced to it as well as to 
the card catalog. 


mine 
more are we 


To provide floor space for 
the growing card catalog cases is becoming as 
great a problem as the storage of our growing 
book and document collections.” 

Many of those present engaged in the gen- 
eral 


discussion that followed. 


The meeting 
was concluded with a very timely address by 
E. O. Reed, technical director of the Govern- 
ment Printing Office on PAPER PROBLEMS IN 
CONNECTION WITH GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Mary P. BILuincGstey, Secretary. 


PUBLICITY ROUND TABLE 


Attraction of non-readers effectively and 
economically was stressed by Leon Whipple, 
associate professor, School of Journalism, 
New York University, and associate editor 
of the Survey Graphic; in a discussion of 
library publicity at the Publicity Round Table 
held on Wednesday, May 15, 10 a. m., in the 
Council Room of the Washington Auditor- 
ium. Carl L. Cannon of the Public Library, 
New York City, was chairman of the Round 
Table, and Elizabeth O. Cullen of the Library 
of the Bureau of Railway Economics, Wash- 
ington, D. C., was secretary. An exhibit of 
library publicity of many forms had been 
mounted by the local committee on arrange- 
ments of the District of Columbia Library 
Association, for the American Library Asso- 
ciation convention, and from it Professor 
Whipple selected specimens either as “horri- 
ble examples” or for highest praise. 

Six essentials were presented: the message, 
the audience, the psychology of the message 
and of the audience, the format, the cost ele- 
ment, and the printer. 


Commenting that nothing exposes a vacuum 
more than print, Professor Whipple brought 
out the necessity of having something to say 
to the non-reading public, and of suiting that 
message to the ages of persons to whom the 
library is trying to appeal by directness of 
statement and arrangement of wording to at- 
tract and hold attention long enough to con- 
vey the message. “Most people write for 
themselves,” said Professor Whipple. “The 
guys on the street have to be brought into 
libraries—they don’t know what is in them. 
Word your message to reach them, not drive 
them away.” 

Cost elements may be reduced, Professor 
Whipple went on, through elimination of un- 
necessary fractions of inches in paper, adap- 
tation of sizes to standard sizes of paper, thus 
doing away with expensive special cuttings 
of paper, elimination of superfluous wording, 
and the need for corrections in copy and 
close collaboration with and supervision of 
printers. 

Legibility, 


clearness, appropriateness of 
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printing style to subject, and beauty are what 
is wanted in printing, pointed out Professor 
Whipple, and study of color, weight, and sur- 
faces of paper, having in mind the preserva- 
tion of readers’ eyesight as well as securing 
effective posters and pamphlets, are of ex- 
treme importance in preparing library pub- 
licity. Light yellow paper printed in black 
ink is considered the best combination, black 
on white is always good, and the force of 
this statement was emphasized by pointing 
out several reading lists, bulletins, and other 
items in the exhibit which Professor Whipple 
described as designed to prevent people from 
reading them. 

Taking up the format of booklists, Pro- 
fessor Whipple urged the conference to aban- 
don the use of Dewey shelf numbers to begin 
entries, remarking that Mr. Dewey did a good 
job but there was no use calling everlasting 
attention to it, that the name of the book first 
was more effective. Booklists with printing 
that is not too black were advocated. 

The possibilities of the mimeograph and 
the recommendation that cuts be borrowed 
from publishing houses were the concluding 
suggestions for effective and economical li- 
brary publicity made by Professor Whipple. 

Following his talk, Hazel B. Warren, In- 


diana State Library, described the publicity 
methods recently used in Indiana to educate 
the state legislators respecting the needs of 
a building for the State Library, and Julius 
Lucht of the Public Library, Newton, Massa- 
chusetts, discussed the several campaigns for 
branch libraries in the Newtons. Beverly 
Wheatcroft, Georgia Library Commission, pre- 
sented the methods used in preparing library 
exhibits and compiling the library page 
featured in the Atlanta Constitution. M. S. 
Dudgeon of the Public Library, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, exhibited the baseball and movie 
programs with their booklists and the index 
of adult education, and methods of conduct- 
ing prize contests, that are part of the pub- 
licity of the Milwaukee Public Library. Anne 
Pierce of the Public Library, Charlotte, North 
Carolina, outlined the development of the 
citizen’s library movement in her state, which 
is undertaking the establishment and mainte- 
nance of libraries in every county in North 
Carolina. Frank H. Chase of the Public 
Library, Boston, concluded the discussion of 
library publicity by giving the history of the 
“better books lists” in the publication of 
which Boston libraries, booksellers, and pub- 
lishers collaborate. 
ExizaBetH O. CuLien, Secretary. 


RADIO BROADCASTING ROUND TABLE 


The Radio Broadcasting Round Table met 
Friday, May 17, 2:30 p. m., at the Washing- 
ton Hotel. Mr. Brown, Iowa State College 
Library, presided as chairman and Bertine 
Weston, Library Journal, acted as secretary. 

The first speaker of the afternoon, Forrest B. 
Spaulding, Public Library, Des Moines, Iowa, 
stated that in the rural communities the radio 
had made friends for his library. He esti- 
mated that ninety per cent of the population 
is reached by radio but it takes at least six 
months before the radio audience will look 
forward and follow a library program that 
is broadcast regularly. The best place on the 
radio program for the Des Moines Public 
Library is directly after a jazz orchestra and 
it has been found a great advantage to employ 
the same speaker as the people become accus- 
tomed to his voice. The importance of well 
prepared material and a voice that has been 
tested over the radio was mentioned. A regu- 
lar time for library programs is maintained 





in Des Moines—Tuesday at 5:15 p. m., which 
is the latest hour that does not interfere with 
evening programs. At this hour the house- 
wives are either resting before dinner or busy 
around the house preparing dinner and will 
listen. In the recent hearing of the realloca- 
tion of wave-lengths the station cited the 
library programs in its appeal before the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission. 

In the absence of Arthur E. Bostwick, 
Bertha Doane, Public Library, St. Louis, read 
an article on radio broadcasting written by 
Mr. Bostwick and published in the November, 
1928, issue of Libraries. Miss Doane was very 
unenthusiastic about radio broadcasting and 
stated that the St. Louis Public Library had 
never received any response from the public 
concerning its programs. 

Julia F. Carter, Public Library, Cincinnati, 
told of three types of radio programs spon- 
sored by her Library. Book reviews of adult 
books for which only non-fiction is used; 
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children’s stories, broadcast by staff members 
under assumed names, such as Kim, Peter 
Pan, etc.; and the cooperation with the Ohio 
State Department of Education in broadcast- 
ing the “School of the Air” one-half hour 
each day. Cincinnati has an unusual scheme 
of playing a certain piece of music before and 
after each program. 

Frances Warner, Iowa State College Li- 
brary, told how in one week the Library re- 
ceived over five hundred letters from radio 
listeners. Iowa State College Library carries 
on several types of programs—magazine ar- 
ticles, book reviews which are more abstracts 
from books than stiff and formal reviews, and 
the reading of fiction every morning except 
Sunday for twenty minutes. 
have been read aloud among 
Bambi, Happy mountain, and A lantern in 
her hand. The last mentioned has brought 
forth many letters and seems to have been 
the most popular. 


Several books 


which were 


Bertine E. Weston of the Library Journal, 
but formerly of the Public Library of Fort 
Wayne and Allen County, told of her work 
in broadcasting children’s stories three eve- 
nings a week from Fort Wayne. Three types 


RELIGIOUS 


The Religious Books Round Table met in 
the Library of the Washington Cathedral on 
Friday, May 17, 2:30 p. m. John F. Lyons, 
Library, Presbyterian Theological Seminary, 
Chicago, presided. There were about one 
hundred persons in attendance at the meet- 
ing. In accordance with the recommendation 
of the Nominating Committee composed of 
Clara W. Herbert and Frank G. Lewis, the 
appointment of the chairman and secretary 
for the coming year was postponed until the 
Committee could determine through corre- 
spondence who would attend the meeting in 
San Francisco next year. 

Frank G. Lewis, Library, Crozer Theolog- 
ical Seminary, Chester, Pennsylvania, dis- 
tributed copies of his mimeographed list en- 
titled IMPORTANT RELIGIOUS BOOKS, 1928- 
1929. In presenting the list of fifty books, Mr. 
Lewis stated that in the past twelve months 
the books in this field have been beyond the 
ordinary in attractiveness. The list is made 
up of all sorts of books conservative as well 
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of stories were told, a continued story for 
younger children (such as Winnie-the-Pooh), 
a continued story for older children (Robin 
Hood), and an evening for request stories 
when any story in the Public Library was 
told when requested. The Fort Wayne stories 
were always told by the “public library story- 
teller” rather than by the name of the per- 
son telling. Many letters were received by 
the librarian and the radio station wished 
the Library to continue this work, but it was 
found impossible. 


An interesting discussion was held after 
these talks in which questions were asked 
and answered and much information gleaned. 
The Providence Public Library has discon- 
tinued broadcasting but wished to find out 
what other libraries were doing; the Library 
Association of Portland, Oregon, reported 
that it owned a radio and opened the Asso- 
ciation auditorium to audiences for programs 
of international and national importance. Mr. 
Brown announced the title of a book on 
radio broadcasting, which would be of great 
help to anyone doing this work, Advertising 
by radio by O. E. Dunlap. 


3ERTINE E. Weston, Acting Secretary. 


ROUND TABLE 


as radical. For instance Barth’s Word of 
God and the word of man is included although 
Mr. Lewis does not himself agree with the 
dectrines set forth by the author. It is in- 
cluded because Barth is being called one of 
the greatest theologians of the time and this 
book represents a certain modern tendency 
in religious thought. Some of the other books 
which he commented upon were Enlisting lay- 
men by Frederick A. Agar, one of the out- 
standing men of the day, who tells us what 
is the matter with our church activities; Fire- 
side talks for the family circle by Albert W. 
Beaven, who is wonderfully successful in 
dealing with family worship; Beliefs that 
matter, by William A. Brown of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, is the best book on theology 
for laymen; Facing life is a series of ad- 
dresses to students made by William H. P. 
Faunce, president of Brown University; Ca- 
tholicism and the American mind, by Win- 
fred E. Garrison, is one of the best ap- 


proaches to the relation between Protestants 
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and the Roman Catholic Church, “My” Mass, 
by Charles Grimaud is a translation which 
explains many things about the Roman Cath- 
olic Church not understood by the average 
Protestant; Samuel H. Gugenheimer, author 
of Need of a new Bible and a creedless 
church, is exceedingly radical. J. L. Wheeler, 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Mary- 
land, has taken the list and printed it with 
brief annotations. 


The next paper, PUBLICITY FOR RELIGIOUS 
pooks, by Elima A. Foster, Public Library, 
Cleveland, Ohio, read in part as follows: 


“I speak not for a religious library but 
for the religious department in the public 
library. First, publicity which the library does 
not initiate, but by which it profits. A great 
change has come in recent years. Religious 
books used to be advertised in professional 
journals and reviewed by theological experts 
two or three years after they were published. 
Then came Religious Book Week and the 
satisfactory returns to publishers and book- 
stores. This week has been abandoned in 
favor of year round advertising and display 
of religious books. The Saturday Review of 
Literature, New York Times Literary Supple- 
ment, and Books (published by Herald Trib- 
une) carry these advertisements and review 
these books. Not the sequestered seminary 
professor, but more often the active pastor 
is the reviewer, and the opinion of those not 
entitled to be called Reverend is sought. 
Sometimes standards of judgment become a 
bit uncertain under this treatment and a 
book is called ‘epoch-making’ which is not 
even capable of making a ripple, but the gain 
is noteworthy. The subject is on the map. 
The public library has the advantage of being 
able to reap at least a small crop which it has 
not sown. 


“The library’s own publicity. First, that 
within the building. I might speak of bulletin 
boards, typed and printed lists, display racks, 
and the paraphernalia which belongs to all 
subjects and which is common to the library 
and the bookstore. I prefer rather to speak 
of the library’s unique privilege—the posses- 
sion of the book for full examination and 
the discriminating knowledge of its contents 
and of its relative place in the literature of 
the special field. In the field of religion the 
readers specially desire guidance. Besides the 
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training of assistants to be intelligent on the 
subject, we index book reviews in all the 
prominent religious magazines (general maga- 
zine articles appear in the Book Review Digest) 
and also articles which deal with material 
not yet in books. Yes, that is service to 
readers, but good service is fine publicity. The 
library can exercise discrimination not alone 
in the purchase, but in recommendation. We 
take advantage of ecclesiastical seasons— 
Christmas, Lent, Easter, Passover, etc., fea- 
turing them on bulletin boards and in exhibits. 
Special exhibits of great religious books, of 
the liturgies of various groups, are almost 
equally of educational and of publicity value. 
“Second, publicity outside the building. The 
following represent this type of publicity in 
the Cleveland Public Library: letters to new 
clergymen; talks to clerical clubs; lists dis- 
tributed at teacher training institutes and at 
conventions; lists of recent additions sent to 
local denominational headquarters and to 
prominent clergymen; short reading lists 
posted at lecture courses (e. g., one on the 
great religions given out at the largest Jewish 
synagogue) ; such cooperation with the movies 
as possible, (e. g., ‘Ten Commandments’ and 
‘King of Kings’), advising churches as to Len- 
ten reading and trying to make lists in dif- 
ferent church bulletins somewhat different so 
as to scatter demand. I have spoken specially 
of publicity to clergymen and churches be- 
cause contact with these groups is fairly 
simple. For individuals, I believe the best 
publicity to be to mingle the titles of religious 
books with others advertised and to have lists 
of recent or specially classified religious books 
placed near racks of quite different material, 
for those who fancy the atmosphere of a 
religious division would be a bit oppressive. 
“T feel that I have told you nothing new, 
nothing that is not done by others, but we 
have a responsive public in Cleveland.” 


Following Miss Foster’s paper, Faith E. 
Smith, Los Angeles Public Library, Mr. 
Thayer of Case Memorial Library, Hartford, 
and Mr. Lyons told of publicity methods in 
their libraries. 

The Secretary then read the minutes of the 
Library Section of the Religious Education 
Association. Mr. Lyons suggested that they 
be given to the new officers of the Religious 
Books Round Table with the suggestion that 
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there should be closer cooperation between 
the two groups. 


Julia Pettee, Union Theological Seminary, 
New York City, read a paper entitled sus- 
JECT HEADINGS FOR THEOLOGY. An abstract 
of the paper follows: 

“My work on subject headings for theology 
began twenty years ago with the reorgani- 
zation of the Rochester Theological Sem- 
inary Library. It was decided to make for 
that Library a dictionary catalog but there 
was no list of theological subject headings 
available. A first rough list was collected 
from many different sources on slips. This 
list was unrevised with many synonyms. A 
good list of subject headings, unlike an in- 
dex, must be carefully counterchecked and 
synonyms eliminated. After the Rochester 
work was finished I had a revised working 
list of the headings used in that catalog. 
Then for a dozen years I was steadily mak- 
ing the dictionary catalog at Union and kept 
a careful list of those headings with all the 
references. In 1924 the Union headings, the 
Rochester headings and the rough list were 
thrown together, checked with the L. C. In- 
dex to its classed schedule for theology, the 
Index to the Union classification and with 
the L. C. list of subject headings. The 
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whole list was revised and mimeographed and 
offered for sale. 

“The list contains official names of denom. 
inations. These are sometimes difficult to de. 
termine and present problems. What are the 
official names of the various Congregational 
and Baptist state and local associations and 
how can they be most conveniently entered? 
Shall we use the vernacular for foreign de. 
nominational bodies and how are foreign state 
churches entered? 


“How shall we treat Bible headings? Shall 
we enter commentaries directly under the 
name of the man who writes the commentary 
or enter it as a Bible text? These and ya- 
rious other special problems are discussed.” 


Miss Pettee called attention to the fact that 
the first four volumes of the catalog of the 
McAlpin Collection issued by the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary have been published and 
Volume 5 and the index will come out next 
year. 


The formal meeting was then adjourned 
and Mrs. Fletcher served punch and cakes, 
Canon Fletcher took the group to see the 
Bishop’s Garden, an exquisitely beautiful “old 
world” garden in the Cathedral grounds. 


MarcGaret T. Otcott, Secretary. 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES SECTION © 


The first meeting of the School Libraries 
Section was held jointly with the Children’s 
Librarians Section, Thursday, May 16, 2:30 
p. m. Dr. Edwin Starbuck, University of 
Iowa, discussed NEW METHODS OF JUDGING 
LITERATURE, and Helen Ferris, associate edi- 
tor, Atlantic Bookshelf, talked out of the rich- 
ness of her experience on THE READING INTER- 
ESTS OF OLDER GIRLS.* 

The second session of the School Libraries 
Section was held that same evening, in the 
Auditorium of the Red Cross Building. Any 
one of the three papers presented was enough 
to cause a whole evening’s discussion. The 
first was given by a distinguished educator, 
Edith A. Lathrop, assistant specialist in rural 
education, Bureau of Education, whose paper 
On THE LIBRARY IN THE SMALL HIGH SCHOOL, 
was so significant that the Section voted to 


*See pages 306-307. 


request its publication by the Bureau as a 
special bulletin. 

The findings in this paper were the result 
of an extensive study which Miss Lathrop has 
made of the library in the small high school. 

“In order to know the extent of the prob- 
lem ... it is necessary first of all to agree 
upon what is meant by the small high school.” 
Basing her decision on the figures used by 
two regional accrediting agencies, the North 
Central and the Southern, Miss Lathrop 
groups all schools enrolling 250 or fewer stu- 
dents as small schools. What then, is the 
extent of the problem? “In 1926 (latest avail- 
able data), 14,875 of the 18,157 public high 
schools reporting to the U. S. Bureau of 
Education had enrolments of 250 and below. 
This was approximately eighty-two per cent 
of the entire number, but the enrolments of 
only a small percentage of the high schools 
of this group reach 250. Of the 14,875 high 
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schools with enrolments of 250 or less, 10,997, 
or approximately seventy-four per cent, have 
enrolments of 100 or fewer; 6,189 or approx- 
jmately forty-two per cent have enrolments of 
fifty or fewer. Thus while 250 is the upper 
limit of the enrolment of small high schools, 
nearly three-fourths of such high schools 
have enrolments of 100 or fewer.” (When one 
realizes that more than three-fourths of the 
high schools of the country belong to this 
group in which librarians are rarely found, 
one is forcibly reminded of the title of Miss 
Stearn’s paper in a late issue of the Wilson 
Bulletin “The Great Unreached.”) 


After outlining the standards for small 
high school libraries adopted by the two re- 
gional accrediting agencies mentioned above, 
Miss Lathrop deplored the fact that there are 
so few surveys which give adequate figures on 
how schools are measuring up to these stand- 
ards, and she recommended as one of the 
desirable activities of the immediate future 
more extensive surveys of this type. From the 
available material it is evident that “the li- 
brary facilities of small high schools are 
usually inadequate as to quarters, books, and 
librarians, and that the funds available are 
insufficient to provide better facilities.” 


Miss Lathrop believes that the conditions in 
small high school libraries may be improved 
through “campaigns emphasizing the need for 
libraries, through the employment of better 
teachers, through library surveys, through the 
use of public libraries, and through construc- 
tive legislation.” As a means of awakening 
interest in library facilities, topics pertaining 
to school libraries should be included in state 
educational meetings, state high school super- 
visors should be informed, and the educational 
press should be utilized. “Since the library is 
an integral part of the school, money for its 
support should be provided by the school dis- 
trict in the same way that money for other 
necessities is provided.” Funds raised by out- 
side agencies are not to be depended on “and 
they reduce the library to an ‘object of char- 
ity’—thus depriving it of the dignity and im- 
portance that it should assume in the school 
system. School districts whose financial re- 
sources are too small to provide adequate high 
school advantages should enlarge their taxing 
units through consolidation with other dis- 
tricts.” Miss Lathrop is convinced that the 


efficient use of town or county library facil- 
ities will do much to improve library condi- 
tions in the small school. “It enables school 
districts to receive returns many times in ex- 
cess of what they would have if the library 
must depend on its local fund alone.” 

To those who have been familiar with 
school libraries in urban centers and have felt 
that the school library movement was making 
rapid progress Miss Lathrop’s paper gave 
cause for serious thought. The situation is not 
entirely discouraging, however, and Miss 
Lathrop held out a ray of hope in her clos- 
ing remarks: “The forthcoming study of the 
secondary school in the United States, which 
is to be made by the Bureau of Education, will 
be the most extensive study that has ever been 
made on the subject. It should assemble a 
greater number of facts relating to the library 
problem of the small high school than has 
heretofore been available. These facts should 
furnish the most intelligent basis that we have 
yet had upon which to recommend legislation 
that will make possible adequate library facil- 
ities for boys and girls attending small high 
schools.” 


In discussing THE ESSENTIALS IN THE TRAIN- 
ING FOR THE WORK OF SCHOOL LIBRARIAN, Edith 
L. Cook, Library School of Western Reserve 
University, said in part: 

“The question seems to resolve itself into 
two phases of slightly varying import, to 
hinge upon two points of view. On the one 
hand there is the pressure brought to bear on 
a curriculum patterned closely after that of the 
teacher with the addition of a few technical 
and book courses, which are limited in nature 
and content but admittedly necessary to the 
operation of a school library. On the other 
hand, we find a curriculum which stresses 
library technique, book selection, and certain 
cultural courses which give as we might say 
the ‘proper feeling’ for books. The difficulty 
at the present time seems to be that supporters 
of these divergent points of view hesitate to 
consider the question of training from any 
point of view other than their own. What we 
ought to do is to study the situation in its 
entirety regardless of pressure brought to bear 
from those who would stress the educational 
side rather than that of library technique or 
vice versa. ... Should we not... assume 
that the school and (public) library as insti- 
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tutions have a single aim and that each sup- 
plements the other in the school library? The 
school librarian, the teacher, the public libra- 
rian—all are working with a common purpose; 
each is striving to educate through the medi- 
um of books and personal counsel.” 


Miss Cook suggests as additions to the 
more or less standard courses now offered in 
school library work, survey courses in educa- 
tion, psychology as it is applied to the child 
and the adolescent, and an opportunity to 
choose book and field work in their application 
to elementary and high school respectively. 
These additions would inform the library 
school graduate as to modern educational 
methods and practice, and would do much to 
commend the training to school-minded per- 
sons. The course in a library school should 
“qualify a student with an adequate knowledge 
of books, with the technique of administering 
a library and of performing the detail in- 
cidental to book supply and book uses, and 
with skill in working with teachers and pupils 
in their book needs, keeping always in mind 
book sources available in other libraries and 
the independent use of library materials by 
the pupil when he leaves school and must 
continue these educational processes by him- 
self. 


“The library school cannot expect to furnish 
its students who anticipate work in a school 
library with all the subjects considered essen- 
tial by those who have been trained for the 
teaching profession. From the school point of 
view this is highly desirable; however, it can- 
not be required unless the financial return is 
adequately proportioned to the time and ex- 
pense involved in necessary additional training 
for the library profession. 

“The field of books is a large one; ability 
to work intelligently with books is not learned 
in a day. The acquisition of books and prepa- 
ration for use, as well as the actual circula- 
tion of books to prospective readers, has a 
technique all its own, evolved through many 
years of observation and experience. Prelim- 
inary field work under the supervision of ex- 
perienced librarians is of inestimable value in 
acquainting the student with actual library 
work and in supplementing classroom instruc- 
tion. 

“The school librarian, like the skilled 
artisan, must know more than she will prob- 
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ably use; she must be ready to meet not only 
the daily demands of the school, but the yn- 
expected emergency, the special occasion where 
knowledge of books and how to use them 
gives her command of the whole library field, 
not necessarily restricted by the school com- 
munity in which her library happens to be 
located.” 


All school librarians have waited eagerly to 
hear progress of the proposed school library 
department at A. L. A. Headquarters. Harriet 
A. Wood was unable to be present but sent 
her report on the present status of the pro- 
posal. Such a department has been one of the 
objectives of the Section since 1922 and it will 
be a matter of gratification to see established 
at Headquarters a person in charge of this 
work, who shall act as a central bureau of in- 
formation on all school library matters, and 
as an adviser to school administrators and li- 
brarians. The report merely outlined the pro- 
posal for such a department as follows: 


“It is proposed that there be established at 
A. L. A. Headquarters a department on school 
library service. The duties of this department 
shall be in general to promote the development 
and improvement of school library service 
throughout the country. The department shall 
work under the general supervision of a com- 
mittee of school librarians and the Secretary 
of the A. L. A. (One possibility would be 
for the Executive Board to designate say five 
members of the Committee on Education as a 
school libraries committee. Another would be 
for the Committee on Education to become 
the school library committee and to have with- 
in the group an executive committee of five. 
The change of name from Committee on Edu- 
cation to school library committee would seem 
desirable in order that the name of the com- 
mittee might correspond to that of the de- 
partment if for no other reason.)” 

So far no funds are available for this work 


but the Secretary of the A. L. A. “has hopes 
of enlisting the interest of certain farsighted 
persons.” 


At the third session, Joseph Auslander, al- 
ready well known to school librarians, talked 
to us on a subject of his own choosing, 
WINGED HORSE SENSE. As Mr. Auslander spoke 
without manuscript or notes it is impossible 
to give any adequate idea of his talk. He 
pictured the honored position of the poet in 
early times, he showed how it had fallen from 
its high place through the careless attitude of 
the world, and expressed his belief that it is 
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time for the poet to resume his ancient robes 
as an interpreter of life. When requested Mr. 
Auslander graciously read some of his own 
verse. 


The usual committee reports were heard in 
a brief business meeting at this time. A mo- 
tion was made and seconded that the Section 
respectfully request the Bureau of Education 
to publish as a bulletin the splendid paper on 
THE LIBRARY IN THE SMALL HIGH SCHOOL 
which Miss Lathrop had presented at the pre- 
vious session. Ada F. Liveright, Pedagogical 
Library, Philadelphia, suggested that a state- 
ment of what had been, rather than what was 
yet to be, accomplished might be more effective 
in working with school administrators, but 
when put to a vote the Section was largely in 
favor of the publication of the report as read. 

The question of the relationship of the 
School Library Section and the Committee on 
Education which the Council had referred to 
the Section for consideration was discussed 
briefly. The Chairman appointed a committee 
with Mary E. Foster, Carnegie Library, Pitts- 
burgh, as chairman, to work out a recom- 
mendation to be presented next year. Elizabeth 
Scripture, John Marshall High School Li- 
brary, Minneapolis, and perhaps better known 
tu librarians as one of the authors of Find it 
yourself, and Mildred P. Harrington, librarian 
of the Parker School District, Greenville, 
South Carolina, one of the compilers of Our 
holidays in poetry, were elected to the Board 
of Directors of the Section, to succeed Miss 
Van Deusen whose term expired, and John S. 
Richards who resigned. It was a matter of 
genuine regret that the Chairman, Miss Van 
Deusen, could not be present. The Vice- 
Chairman, Annie Spencer Cutter, presided and 
will be the chairman for 1929-30. 

At the close of the business session the Sec- 
tion divided into seven groups to discuss in- 
formally some of the problems in different 
kinds of school libraries. 

Frances Kelly, Carnegie Library School, 
Pittsburgh, acted as Chairman of the Elemen- 
tary School Librarians’ Group in place of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Madison. 

At this informal gathering there were rep- 
resentatives from Baltimore, Washington, 
Madison, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Hudson, and 
Atlanta. The theme presented for discussion 
Was THE TRAINING OF CHILDREN’S LIBRARIANS 


FOR POSITIONS IN PUBLIC LIBRARIES AND IN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. The tabulated results 
of a questionnaire on the subject which were 
made by the Elementary School Library Com- 
mittee and the Committee on Children’s Work 
was presented by Helen Martin. The follow- 
ing topics taken from the questionnaire were 
discussed : 

What do you consider as basic courses in 
the training of children’s librarians for posi- 
tions in public libraries and elementary schools? 

What variations would you suggest? 

What preliminary qualifications would you 
require of: 

a. Children’s librarian. 

b. Elementary school librarian. 

Junior high school librarians, led by Ruth 
Theobald of the Public Library, Montclair, 
New Jersey, took up the question of the 
LIBRARY'S PART IN STUDENT ACTIVITIES such as 
assembly programs, school clubs, etc. They 
agreed that for successful correlation of the 
library with these activities it is essential that 
the librarians should have: 


1. Sufficient free time in the school day. 
2. An adequate book collection. 

That important contacts to be made are with 
1. The student council. 

2. School clubs. 


- 


3. School assembly. 

4. School publications. 

Their conclusions were that: 

1. The adolescent is a “joiner.” 

2. After he joins he wants something to do. 

Maud Minster, who was the first President 
of the Pennsylvania Council of School Libra- 
rians, and the editor of their official News 
Letter, led a discussion by librarians of small 
high schools with a question HOW RICH ARE LI- 
BRARIANS PROFESSIONALLY? She asked a series 
of searching questions which are a good test 
for any librarian to take: Are we resourceful? 
Can we discipline? Are we publicity agents? 
Do we budget our time? What do we mean 
to each individual who presents himself at 
the desk? How are we keeping administra- 
tcrs informed as to library needs, progress, 
and general procedure? What are we doing 
for self improvement? And she proved con- 
vincingly that unless the school librarian 
works toward these ends she is not rich 
professionally. 


The librarians of large high schools under 
the leadership of Ruth H. Koos, Richard 
J. Reynolds, Memorial High School Library, 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina, talked about 
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HUMAN CONTACTS IN THE LIBRARY. Suc- 
cess with teachers, new and old, as well as 
with pupils, depends on the librarian’s ability 
to establish friendly personal contact by means 
of tactful announcements, social affairs, de- 
partmental meetings in the library, and demon- 
strated ability to give service. 


Mabel F. McCarnes of Peddie School, 
Hightstown, New Jersey, told the librarians of 
private schools two things. First, that in fos- 
tering a love of books among students no 
amount of organization and training could 
take the place of personal work on the part 
of the librarian, and second, that there is a 
great need for more representative informa- 
tion about libraries in private schools. They 
discussed the possibility of using in a national 
survey the questionnaire which was sent out 
a few years ago by the New England Asso- 
ciation of School Librarians but no action was 
taken. 


The group of librarians from normal 
schools and teachers colleges with Anna V. 
Jennings, State Teachers College, Kearney, 
Nebraska, as Chairman, divided their discus- 
sion, between TRAINING TEACHER-LIBRARIANS, 
and COURSES IN TEACHING THE USE OF THE 
LIBRARY. It appeared that most of the schools 
represented at the meeting give some sort of 
instruction, and that the tendency is_ to 
simplify it, emphasizing the things which 
count most toward the student’s efficient use 
of the library. A committee was appointed, 
composed of Zaidee Brown and Charles Stone, 
to confer with the proper special committee of 
the American Association of Teachers Col- 
leges regarding definite instruction in the use 
of a library as a “minimum standard.” In 
regard to the training of teacher-librarians 
the feeling was shared by the group that any 
attempt to offer instruction along unstandard- 
ized lines should be discouraged, and the 
Standards as suggested by the A. L. A. Board 
of Education for Librarianship should be 
recommended. 

Librarians of educational libraries and the 
heads of educational departments of public 
libraries led by Helen Lewis, Cleveland Public 
Library, discussed PROFESSIONAL SERVICE TO 
TEACHERS. Letters had previously been sent 
cut to librarians of professional libraries ask- 
ing them to suggest topics which they would 
care to have brought up and the entire meet- 


ing was given over to discussion of these 
topics and others brought out by the discussion 
itself. 

First consideration was given to the ques- 
tion of securing a list of professional libra- 
ries and librarians. A motion was carried to 
the effect that John Norton, director of re. 
search, Department of Superintendence of the 
N. E. A., be asked to compile such a list. 

Among the other topics considered were: 

1. The use of textbook collections 

2. The handling of various supplementary 
educational materials 

3. The securing, filing, and circulation of 
pamphlet material 

4. Various publicity methods 

5. The purchase of duplicates 

Special interest centered in the question of 
demands upon professional libraries for up-to- 
date curriculum research material. It was felt 
that certain of the educational libraries should 
make a special effort to build up adequate 
files of courses of study for research pur- 
poses. It was suggested that the Bureau of 
Educational Research, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, might supply lists of new 
courses of study, and information as to their 
relative importance. After a discussion, it 
was moved and carried that the Chairman of 
the School Libraries Section of the A. L.A. 
be asked to transmit to the proper A. L. A. 
authorities the request of this group that edu- 
cational libraries be given definite assistance 
from an authorized source in_ securing 
promptly important courses of study as they 
are published. 

Tribute was paid to the new Education 
Index which has already been of such remark- 
able assistance. 


Consideration was given to the questionnaire 
prepared by Eleanor Witmer and her commit- 
tee on the type of professional service desired 
by teachers. Copies of the questionnaire were 
given out and there was a brief discussion. 
No conclusion was reached with regard to the 
use to be made of the questionnaire, but a 
suggestion was made that it be tried out ir 
normal schools and teachers colleges. 


The splendid exhibit of school library work, 
which was assembled and prepared by a com- 
mittee working under Gertrude Hall, East 
Technical High School, Cleveland, was the 
center of much interest, not only to school 
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librarians, but to many others. A _ partial 
register was kept of those who came to the 
booth. The names of twenty states appear. 
with Ohio, Pennsylvania, and New York 
jeading with more than twenty names each. 
Far below these came New Jersey with eight, 
North Carolina with four, Virginia, Massa- 
chusetts, and the District of Columbia with 
three and the rest represented by one or two 
names. Nebraska, Oklahoma, and Kansas 
mark the western frontier in this list, but no 


doubt it will be the eastern frontier when 
the A. L. A. goes to the west coast next year. 
One of the attractive features of the exhibit 
was part of the Lincoln Library, the gift of 
books which is being assembled to go from 
American children to the children of Mexico. 
The collection represents the best of our chil- 
dren’s books. A list of the collection may be 
obtained from Annie S. Cutter, Cleveland 
Public Library. 
HeLen M. Harris, Secretary-Treasurer. 


SMALL LIBRARIES ROUND TABLE 


M. Louise Hunt, Public Library, Racine, 
Wisconsin, as chairman of the Round Table, 
opened the session by asking the definition of 
a SMALL LIBRARY. Mystery seems to surround 
this question, but all agree that lack of expert 
personnel is the problem of the small library 
today. Its need of trained workers is greater 
than that of the large library, but this problem 
rests largely with the trustees. 

CoMPARATIVE VALUE OF SIDE-LINES IN THE 
SMALL LIBRARY was the first topic to be dis- 
cussed. Margery Quigley, Free Public Li- 
brary, Montclair, New Jersey, in her discus- 
sion of WHEN TO AVOID SIDE-LINES, stated that 
today librarians are beginning to find them- 
selves and learn that their true function is to 
supply books and first-class information ser- 
vice to their communities. 

Ten years ago the cultural Jacks-of-all 
trades in smaller cities and towns were the 
public libraries. Free use of the library halls, 
lantern shows, lectures, exhibits, story-hours, 
the distribution of all sorts of worthy but 
extraneous material for good causes used up 
most of the library plant, and most of the 
librarians energies and time. Though occa- 
sionally dangerously near to exploitation it 
was all very human and usually was helpful. 
Beginnings at filling local social needs were 
often made. In most cases, however, these 
side-lines of public libraries were far from 
the library’s real purpose—books and informa- 
tion service. 


Today town librarians have stopped grop- 
ing and know their field of work. They know 
that their business is books. People now ex- 
pect any and every library to be the center in 
its city for book information, and they want 
that book information to be first class. 


As a result the side-lines are rapidly going 
so that the librarian’s efforts can be directed 
entirely to fitting the book to the borrower 
and to strengthening information service. Any 
side-line which does not lead back to books 
and information should be avoided. The small 
library is just as much in need of a full-time 
paid publicity expert as the larger library. 

Some of the side-lines to be avoided are 
free use of the library halls, lantern shows, 
lectures, exhibits, story-hours, making of 
posters, lists, and bulletins, studying for points 
by members of the staff, and organized gath- 
erings for staff members. In place of these 
side-lines we might turn our assembly rooms 
into rest rooms, devote our energies to main- 
taining absolutely spotless reading rooms 
where the public will find first-class book 
information and a quiet place to study. 


Reference work by telephone will do much 
to establish the library in the community. 


Flora B. Roberts, Public Library, Kalama- 
zoo, Michigan, discussed from the opposite 
point of view WHEN TO FOLLOW UP SIDE-LINES. 
Communities must be studied and side-lines 
weighed. What would be of value in one com- 
munity may be useless in another, and also 
what may have proven profitable ten years 
ago is perhaps useless today. 

To some the use of the telephone in answer- 
ing reference questions would be a side-line, 
as many still think that the only function of 
the library is to issue books. But most libra- 
ries feel the telephone is one of the very 
best ways of extending library service. 

Can the members of the staff play together? 
It helps much in the day’s work if there is a 
spirit of fraternization on the part of the staff. 
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There is much very poor teaching of the 
use of the library by library assistants, but 
should we stop all teaching by librarians? 
Don’t we want rather to strive for good 
teaching on the part of our librarians? 

The small library needs to do some honest 
thinking as to the kind of work its com- 
munity needs. It has been suggested that 
while we do not know the definition of a 
small library we do know that there are some 
large small libraries and some small large 
libraries. We must do some reaching out of 
definite character, but how are we to reach 
out and not lose the fundamental character 
of the library? We can do it through three 
ways: our book stock, our staff, and 
income. 

How far will our book stock reach? We 
must not create demands which we cannot 
meet. 


our 


Our staffs must measure bigger and bigger 
and therefore they must study. Study for 
growth rather than points. A well-equipped 
staff in a small library is bound to bring 
results. 

Some side-lines prove very worth while. As 
for example the picture collection and lantern 
slides of the Kalamazoo Public Library led 
to visual education of adults with very profit- 
able result. But be sure that the side-line is 
ot worth to your library. Think it through. 


Margaret Jackson, The Hoyt Library, 
Kingston, Pennsylvania, in speaking on EXTEN- 
SION SERVICES TO READERS, stated that: 

“Of the 5,000 and more public libraries in 
the United States, the majority fall within the 
class designated by the A. L. A. as the ‘smaller 
libraries,’ that is, those having a circulation 
of less than 150,000. There are of course the 
educational and professional libraries, the 
1,000 business and special libraries, the great 
and medium-sized public libraries and those 
blessed ‘friends of all the world’ the state and 
county libraries. Yet in the total of classed 
stationary units this round table potentially 
ranks the conference in force of numbers. 

“Numbers! Power does not actually lie 
with the majority but with the thinking, work- 
ing members. The test is not how many books 
a library circulates but what books. This 
Chalmers Hadley of Cincinnati drove home 
to us so unforgettably at a former confer- 
ence. This Carl B. Roden, our former A. L. 
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A. president, emphasized in his ‘Next Step in 
Library Administration’ when he said ‘It js 
the mission of the librarian, not merely to 
supply not even the best books to the greatest 
number, nor yet at the least cost, but to bring 
together the right book and the right reader— 
at any cost!’ 

“Not how many of us are working then, 
but what work we are doing. Unto us of the 
smaller libraries is especially given the oppor- 
tunity of approach to the individual. We 
know who is ill and for the first time in his 
life has time for the books he always meant 
to read. We hear who is to be married and 
suggest books as wedding gifts. We learn 
who will graduate this year and who is dis- 
appointed that he cannot go to college. Each 
one of us is her own readers’ adviser. In 
our Own way we are busy and sometimes we 
feel a little self-important about it. Some- 
times we feel as if the luck were a bit against 
us because our need is so great and our sup- 
plies sometimes so low. In a succession of 
such moods I found myself repeating Kip- 
ling’s “The Liner She’s a Lady’ with the 
Liner representing the great libraries and the 
Man o’ War the A. L. A. Then I took stock 
and became properly humble. Every inference 
was wrong. 

“The Liner she’s a lady, and she never looks 
nor ’eeds, 

The Man o’ War’s ’er ’usband, an’ ’e gives 

’er all she needs; 

But, oh, the little cargo-boats, that sail the 

wet seas ’round, 

They’re just the same as you an’ me a-ply- 

ing up an’ down. 


The Liner she’s a lady, and ’er route is cut 
an’ dried; 

The Man o’ War’s ’er 
always keeps beside; 

But, oh, the little cargo-boats that ’aven't 
any man, 

They’ve got to do their business first, and 
make the most they can.’ 


’usband, an’ she 


“‘She neither looks nor ’eeds.’ Does she 
not? Why this May it was the Cincinnati 
Guide Post that staged the fiction in our Music 
Week exhibit; it was a list from Cleveland 
Books for tired eyes that moved much of our 
non-fiction; it is the Pittsburgh Enchanted 
door together with the Anniversary list issued 
by the Children’s Librarians Section of the 
A. L. A. that determined the character of our 
district library meeting. The periodical room 
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of the New York Library and the reference 
librarian of the Pennsylvania State College 
gave us the references which enabled a student 
to prepare his paper on ‘Student Self-Govern- 
ment in Colleges’ and the University of Penn- 
sylvania generously lent us an out-of-print 
book on the history of education needed by 
another student in his work for his degree. It 
is the highly useful Year-Round Bookselling 
News edited by a former librarian, Marion 
Humble, which put us in touch with many of 
these helps to service. The Liners, the great 
libraries, do ‘look an’ ’eed,’ and the A. L. A. 
would like to give us, the cargo-boats, what 
we need in training for our work and tools 
to do it with—if only that dream were 
possible ! 

“It is because we are so conscious of what 
technical training has done to shorten our 
mechanical jobs and so given us time to bring 
the book and reader together; conscious of 
how academic training enables us to answer 
the thousand and one questions from our ever- 
increasing school reference workers; con- 
scious of what it means to be able even in a 
slight degree to fit the book to the mental and 
spiritual needs of the borrower, that we long 
to help those among our people who too are 
stretching out towards professional achieve- 
ment or personal development. 


“*A man’s reach should exceed his grasp, 
or what’s a heaven for.’ 

“We, many of us, have our book evenings 
around the library fireside where often an 
unexpected love of books shows itself and 
helps to overcome the monotony of too much 
circulation of that fiction which approaches 
dangerously near to the ‘immental’ line— 
‘immental’ being a term which I first heard 
Carl Van Doren apply to those stories which 
are ‘too good to be true,’ or to those where 
one never meets the stimulus of style. After 
the commonplace or the impossible, life is 
made whole again by the memory of the boy 
from the delicatessen shop in one New Jersey 
village who placed us all in his knowledge of 
the Russian dramatists; of the ‘boss’ of the 
ditching squad who on one book evening 
charmed us with his reading of Anacreon and 
Sappho and the ‘so-romantic’ Byron, friend 
of his own Greece; of the Welsh mine-fore- 
man who after Ibsen and Anatole France car- 
ried off Aristotle. 


“Informal book evenings are spreading all 
over the United States. The great libraries 
such as Cleveland, Indianapolis, and Provi- 
dence can give us suggestions. New England, 
as befits its reputation, has many libraries 
which can help us if we want to begin. Such 
are Edith F. Hodsdon’s at Sharon, Massa- 
chusetts, or the large library at Bridgeport, 
where Corinne Bacon has been conducting 
book talks for Mr. Davis, the librarian. 


“We of the smaller libraries especially wish 
that the force of our organization could be 
put into getting a knowledge of library facil- 
ities into the working consciousness of all 
public school teachers. If they knew the game 
they would play it and our work with their 
pupils would be twice as effective. Greatly 
was I tempted to ask today that we concen- 
trate as a unit on asking that the use of a 
reference library be made a required study 
towards a teacher’s certificate. If every normal 
school turned out its graduates able to tell 
children how to use a library our work would 
advance indeed. We are grateful for Zaidee 
Brown’s Library key, which we distribute to 
those teachers who really want to learn. 

“A short half-hour cannot do everything. 
There will be successive annual round tables. 
So Miss Hunt and I, following the leader- 
ship of Miss Eastman, ask you in our re- 
maining minutes to consider what the small 
libraries can do to help the men and women 
who are helping themselves by extension 
courses of every kind. We acknowledge ac- 
quaintance with the recommendations of the 
Adult Education Round Table at West Baden 
last year, recommendations to maintain an 
information service relative to opportunities 
for adult education in our own localities, 
group service and readers’ advisers service. 
We follow the reports of the A. L. A. Com- 
mittee on Library Extension. 

“We know that in every small community 
probably one-third to one-fourth of the popu- 
lation is of primary or secondary school age 
and that the public library is often the only 
agency for all out-side secondary reading. We, 
many of us, are doing our best in work with 
the foreign born. We also know the eternal 
truth that to her that hath much work to do, 
to her shall much work be given, and we 
desire to help the people, who even as our- 
selves, desire to help themselves. Here are 
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the facts as Mr. Dudgeon of the Public 


Library, Milwaukee, has given them in his 
recently issued A. L. A. leaflet The worker 
and the library. 


“*There never was a time when so many 
of the available jobs required the worker to 
have some education, and when as many men 
and women, realizing this fact, were seeking 
to educate themselves through correspondence 
schools, in night schools, in continuation 
schools, in university extension classes, and 
in other part-time schools. A recent investi- 
gation showed that a million and a half peo- 
ple, most of them men, are registered each 
year for correspondence courses; that another 
million are in evening high schools, continua- 
tion schools, and other part-time institutions ; 
that there are 150,000 in university extension 
groups and that 30,000 are enrolled in labor 
colleges.’ 

“What can we do to help? No question 
about our desire. What about our means? 
With the definite hope that this round table 
may end not in aspiration but in action the 
following questions have been formulated and 
are now before you for discussion: 

“1. Should the librarian get in touch with 
the instructor long enough before the exten- 
sion course begins to enable her to buy or 
borrow such books for required reading as 
are not already in the library? The library 
commission and other libraries may be able 
to lend. 


“2. Should the librarian submit to the in- 
structor before he has chosen his required 
reading, a list of books in the local library 
which are on his subject? This would be 
done in the hope that the instructor might be 
able to base his selection on that list with 
the addition of but few titles. This would 
eliminate the purchase of many books. 


3. Is it wise for the librarian to restrict 
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the buying of each title to one or two copies 
in order to prevent dead wood in future years? 


“4. Should one copy only of the main text- 
book be bought and this copy be retained in 
the reference room so that the librarian and 
student may alike be sure of finding it there? 

“5. Is it wise to ask the class to vote on a 
time limit for the use of books on the re- 
quired list? If so, should home use be three 
days, seven days, or fourteen days? When 
the class takes the responsibility the library is 
not criticized for the regulation. 

“6. Do the instructors of extension courses 
send to the local libraries the names of their 
students, in order that the librarian may offer 
help in books and in a quiet place in which to 
study? If not, is it the sense of this meeting 
that cooperation can be fostered by the definite 
action of the individual librarians here 
present ?” 

Miss Jackson read extracts from letters 
from Miss Hunt, Public Library, Racine, 
Wisconsin; Miss Long, Wisconsin Free Li- 
brary Commission; Miss Lathrop, Public Li- 
brary, Oshkosh, Wisconsin; Miss Olsen, Public 
Library, Eau Claire, Wisconsin; Miss Hewett 
of Morrill Memorial Library, Norwood, 
Massachusetts, and Miss Carleton, Lucius 
3eebe Memorial Library, Wakefield, Massa- 
chusetts, discussing the above questions. These 
extracts clarified both requirements and diffi- 
culties experienced by the smaller libraries in 
meeting the requirements. 


After a general discussion of the topics, 
officers for 1929-1930 were elected—Chairman, 
Alice Williams, Public Library, Moline, Illi- 
ncis; Secretary, L. Marion Moshier, Free 
New York. 


AiceE WILLIAMS, Secretary. 


Public Library, Ilion, 


TRAINING CLASS SECTION 


The Training Class Section held its meet- 
ing May 15 in the Washington Auditorium 
at 8:30 p. m. In the absence of the Chair- 
man, Mrs. Addison Parker, who had prepared 
the program, the Secretary-Treasurer presided. 

Forrest B. Spaulding, Public Library, Des 


Moines, Iowa, read a paper: 
SUGGESTIONS ON THE CONTENT 
AND METHOD OF TEACHING 


BOOK COURSES IN A LIBRARY 
TRAINING CLASS 
By Heten E. Harnes, Pasadena, California 


There must necessarily be considerable dif- 


ference between the content of courses and 


the teaching methods suitable for a library 
training class and those requisite for a library 
school. This difference would be three-fold, 
for it would involve limitation and simplifica- 
tion of subjects, and adapiation of instruction 
to the practice of an individual library. Also 
as training 
mature 


class students are usually less 
educational _ back- 
ground than is required for library school 
admission, it seems to me that a more youth- 
ful or elementary point of view would neces- 
sarily have to be recognized and provided for. 

These basic differences have been kept in 
mind in submitting, as requested for this Sec- 
tion program, a few 


and possess less 


suggestions that seem 
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to me of importance in the content and the 
methods of teaching book courses in a library 
training class. 

Content of Book Courses. Even under the 
limitations of a training class, book courses 
should, I think, impart: 

Familiarity with essential principles and 
methods of book selection, covering the sub- 
ject in general—in study and use and com- 
parison of the standard aids, of reviewing 
periodicals, publishers’ catalogs, etc., and in 
broad classes of literature, biography, history 
and travel, fiction, poetry, and drama, social 
sciences, technology, etc. 

Survey and summary of the various classes 
of literature, separately and in linked sequence, 
seems to me very important in giving a reali- 
zation of the coordination and interrelation- 
ship of books. To fiction I should give 
approximately at least one-third more time 
than to any other single class of literature 
with the purpose of developing imagination, 
strengthening critical judgment, enlarging lim- 
ited mental horizons, and establishing toler- 
ance and sympathy toward other races and 
other people’s points of view. An acquaintance 
with the rich literature of foreign fiction in 
English (almost unknown to most library 
students) seems to me indispensable in estab- 
lishing cultural background and awakening in- 
ternational understanding. Presentation and 
study of these various classes of literature 
would, of course, be based upon the library’s 
collection for reference and exercises. 

Familiarity with range and use of reference 
material, including comparison and analysis of 
representative bibliographies (for scope and 
arrangement) in different classes of literature. 

Acquaintance with the general purpose, de- 
velopment, and chief examples of book trade 
bibliography. 

An introductory acquaintance with the back- 
ground of book history and the modern art of 
the book, giving also some familiarity with the 
present revival of private presses and the 
leading present-day printers. 

Acquaintance with and a sense of personal 
relationship to the present-day book world of 
publishing, bookselling, book publicity, and the 
immense commercial and non-commercial ex- 
tension and expansion of the use of books. 

(The foregoing is not intended to include 
any study of literature for children, as this 


would presumably be a part of specialized in- 
struction in library work with children.) 

Method of teaching book courses. Pri- 
marily, I should in all surveys of the different 
classes of literature, in exercises, class discus- 
sions, and examination and comparison of 
individual books, give emphasis to the modern 
point of view and to the literature of today. 
Many librarians of the older generation, it 
seems to me, are not yet fully aware that 
thought, precept, and example have undergone 
a transformation since, let us say, 1914. They 
still cling (as was painfully evident in the 
preliminary mimeographed edition of the pro- 
posed A. L. A. textbook on The selection and 
acquisition of books for public libraries) to 
outworn principles in formulation of critical 
judgment, and look with satisfaction only upon 
the traditional and the “safe.” Most young 
people have a modern point of view, and I 
think that in library training this should 
be strengthened, enriched, and freed—not dis- 
torted or made furtive by suppression and 
disapproval. 

To stimulate the modern point of view and 
enlarge acquaintance with literature of the 
day I should particularly bring out for com- 
parison and discussion in the various classes 
of literature, books that represent new cur- 
rents. Harry Elmer Barnes’ Living in the 
twenticth century, Beard’s Whither mankind, 
Parshley’s Science and good behavior, are ex- 
amples in non-fiction that occur to me. I 
should use Ernst and Seagle’s volume on cen- 
sorship To the pure, as a basis for consider- 
ation of the moral and ethical influence of 
literature, for example, rather than depend 
entirely on Miss Bacon’s What makes a novel 
immoral, which is generally drilled verbatim 
into book selection students. 


For reference and general use through the 
book courses I consider The Bookman’s man- 
ual of very great value, and would require 
that each student should possess a personal 
copy and have a thorough acquaintance with 
its contents. I should use it frequently as a 
basis for exercises. 


Discussion of current events in the book 
world I think is a valuable method of invest- 
ing book courses with interest and relating 
them to the immediate present. Subjects that 
afford examples are: the suppression of Rad- 
ciyffe Hall’s novel, The well of loneliness; 
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the criticism of Book of the Month selection, 

recently launched; Ezra Pound’s original and 

highly controversial articles on “How to Read 

and Why”’—all these and many others con- 

stantly arising, would link with and illuminate 

special points in book selection, and could be 

used to develop intelligence and judgment. 


Fitting books to readers should be a special 
aim in discussions and exercises through all 
the book courses that deal with book selection 
and reference use. Regular checking of the 
“Weekly Record of New Publications” in 
Publishers’ Weekly has, in my own library 
school teaching, proved full of stimulus and 
fascination to students, as hypothetical prac- 
tice in selection for particular library depart- 
ments or kinds of libraries and for special 
kinds of readers. Special “projects” (read- 
ers’ lists or reference outlines, etc.) are also 
valuable for this purpose. 


Development of book grade familiarity with 
books is also important. By this I mean the 
linking of books to their publishers, the range 
of acquaintance with books of all kinds and 
the general “book sense” that prevails in a 
good bookstore. Regular use of Publishers’ 
Weekly seems to me very valuable here, as it 
is also in giving material for discussion of 
current events in the book world. 


In conclusion, there is a suggestion I should 
like to make, though it does not belong in 
either content or method of a book course. 
But I believe it would be of indirect value to 
both, and it would also be a means of con- 
tinuing and maintaining the “bookmindedness” 
that it should be the purpose of library train- 
ing to establish. So often the animation and 
lively interest in books that prevails during 
library school fades and dies under the every- 
day routine of a library assistant’s work. I 
should like to see a general book club, or book 
discussion group, maintained in a library, with 
regular meetings and library time allowed for 
attendance, which should be devoted entirely 
to informal, personal discussions of books and 
the expression of individual book enthusiasms, 
book opinions, and book tastes. There should 
be nothing official about these discussions; 
they should not be intended as_ providing 
formal book reviews for selective purposes; 
but simply as bringing together booklovers to 
talk about books. I believe that handled with 
enthusiasm and good judgment by a leader 
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and 


who knew books 
bookloving group 


wisely well, such a 
would be a means of 
strengthening and radiating the spirit of love 
and knowledge of books that is so vital to 
the library’s best service. 


Carl B. Roden, Public Library, Chicago, 
led the discussion of Miss Haines’ paper by 
agreeing with many of the points presented, 
but stated that Miss Haines overlooked the 
limitations of those who taught book selection, 
who were frequently members of the staff 
who had had no pedagogical training. The 
training class usually prepared library workers 
for the lowest grade, who should be thought 
of as the purveyors of books. Not why, but 
how books are selected should be taught with 
the policy adopted by the individual library, 
The all-important task of book selection would 
not be intrusted to a training class student, 
who should be encouraged in a love of read- 
ing and how to evaluate books. 

Julia A. Hopkins, Public Library, Brooklyn, 
told of the methods adopted for the teaching 
of book selection in Brooklyn, where special 
emphasis was given in the course to the policy 
and methods of book selection, the best books 
tc the largest number and news questions in 
the day’s work. 

Helen University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, discussed the paper from the stand- 
point of a recent teacher, whose teaching had 
brought her into contact with undergraduates, 
many of whom were too immature for such 
titles as To the pure, Whither 
Science and human behavior, etc. 


Harris, 


mankind, 
Vith most 
of Miss Haines’ methods she was in accord, 
but felt that the infectious attitude of the 
teacher should be stressed, and she asked in 
the book selection training what was the bal- 
ance to be preserved between the old and 
the new? Without the old as a background 
the youthful opinion would have nothing to 
base current literature upon. 
The second paper was: 


TRAINING ASSISTANTS FOR SMALL 
AND MEDIUM-SIZED PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES 
By ExizanetH M. Situ, Albany, New York 


Out of 180 libraries listed in the American 
Library Directory for 1927 as serving cities 
with populations running from 40,000 to 
200,000, only twenty-seven have reported to the 
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Board of Education for Librarianship that 
they are holding apprentice or training classes. 
Some libraries are now utilizing summer 
schools as training agencies; but the number 
doing so seems to be small and the fact that 
in only twenty-one states are there schools 
where undergraduate summer instruction in 
public library work is given, makes it clear 
that there are many parts of the country 
where this method of providing training for 
untrained assistants cannot be adopted. 

To prescribe for all libraries alike would 
be ridiculous. Varying conditions make vary- 
ing solutions possible and desirable. 

It should be understood at the start that the 
problem of the large public library is outside 
the scope of this discussion. Attention is cen- 
tered on the public library of small or medium 
size, and my premises and conclusions relate 
to such a library alone. From several possible 
definitions of the term “medium-sized library” 
I have selected the one adopted by the A. L. 
A. Committee on Salaries, Insurance, and 
Annuities which includes under this head in 
its annual salary tables libraries serving popu- 
lations of from 75,000 to 150,000. Few such 
libraries employ more than sixty assistants; 
few would absorb more than five or six new 
assistants yearly. 

Three premises form the basis for the con- 
clusions which will be laid before you for 
discussion. The first premise is this: Ideally, 
for greatest efficiency, there should be in a 
library of medium size or smaller no distinc- 
tion except length of experience between the 
qualifications demanded of a junior and of a 
senior assistant. In service to the public it is 
impossible to differentiate greatly between the 
work of assistants..... It may be that as 
the average staff grows larger the purely 
clerical work can be isolated even in medium- 
sized libraries and assigned to a special sub- 
professional force of assistants. Further study, 
however, is needed to determine how far dif- 
ferentiation can wisely be carried out in cir- 
culation departments of the smaller libraries. 


It is salaries of course that at present 
determine the amount of general education and 
professional training we can demand of our 
assistants; low salaries are compelling us to 
fill positions with persons who have less of 
either background or technical training than 
we feel the positions they are filling actually 


demand. This situation points to the impor- 
tance of selecting for our junior assistants 
persons who are potentially seniors, with equal 
capacity for development, with the necessary 
foundation for building up a knowledge and 
understanding of books and subjects, and an 
understanding of the social significance of 
library work. 

We should want our juniors to have their 
eyes ahead on more education and real pro- 
fessional training, and determined to get both 
as soon as they can scrape together the funds. 

The conclusions I would draw from this 
first premise are: 


1. The breaking-in process should be as 
short as efficiency will allow. 


2. The training given must not duplicate 
more than is absolutely necessary the content 
of a thorough professional course, so that the 
assistant will not be forced to cover any 
considerable part of a library science course 
a second time. (Credit by library schools for 
training course work seems to me not to be 
feasible.) 

My second premise is that no form of sub- 
professional or professional training can suc- 
cessfully provide “background,” by which I 
mean : 

1, at least a layman’s understanding of a 
variety of subjects accompanied by an eager 
interest and curiosity 


2, an appreciation of good literature, prefer- 
ably an appreciation which is articulate 


3, facility in extracting information from 
books 


_ 4, social understanding and community 
interest 

These must be got by a general education, 
either formal or informal. It is waste of time 
for either training or apprentice class to try to 
provide them because neither will succeed. 
What either one can do is to point the way 
to applying them and to stimulate in the 
individual who lacks background the ambition 
to acquire it. 

When the period of training is very brief 
all theory must for economy’s sake be re- 
lated directly to practice. Practical experience 
should precede or accompany such short-cut 
methods of preparation for library work as we 
are discussing. 

In the light of these premises, how shall we 
view the various types of training other than 
the one-year or the two-year library school 
which offer preparation for library work? 
Correspondence courses, which undoubtedly 
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have a future, cooperation with a library 
school where a lucky location makes this pos- 
sible; one- or two-week institutes for the 
small town part-time librarian who cannot 
get away from home for any longer period, 
are developments in library training which 
have properly a place in this paper, but which 
will not be commented upon for lack of time. 


It is three other training agencies which 
come in for first consideration because of 
their more general application — training 


classes, apprentice classes, and summer schools. 


Training classes have not prospered in re- 
cent years in libraries of medium size. The 
compelling fact is that they are too heavy a 
burden for medium-sized and smaller libraries 
to carry alone. Regional training classes, to 
be conducted cooperatively by libraries of a 
certain limited area, have been suggested. If 
a student must go away from home and pay 
living expenses for six or eight months to 
attend a training class, she would better save 
up the not so very much greater amount of 
money required for a nine months’ atten- 
dance at a library school which will give her 
incomparably greater standing in the profes- 
sion and a muck greater earning power. In 
general, therefore, I would recommend ruling 
out of consideration the training class, re- 
gional or otherwise, as a means of training 
assistants for medium-sized libraries. 


It is left us then to compare the value as 
training institutions of apprentice classes and 
summer schools. And in discussing summer 
schools we must take into consideration a type 
only recently developed—the school which 
offers credit toward a library degree. The big 
advantage of summer schools over apprentice 
classes is their more professional character. 
They are better organized. Their equipment 
is likely to be superior, their teaching staff has 
usually had a wider teaching experience, their 
outlook is broader, and the of school 
which’ offers credit toward a degree offers 
something tangible in the way of professional 
recognition. Naturally in six or eight weeks 
of concentrated theory they cover more ground 
than the apprentice class as against the sum- 
mer school as a means of getting training. 
But the summer school for an untrained as- 
sistant under appointment or for an applicant 
whose appointment is pending has its weak- 
nesses. In the first place it affords no oppor- 


type 
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tunity to relate theory to practice. 


In the 
second place, it provides the librarian with no 
test of a prospective assistant’s fitness for 
library work other than her academic record. 


For the sake of starting discussion I shall 
argue for regional apprentice classes, as a type 
of elementary training which has advantage 
over the summer school for library assistants 
who have had no experience. 

A regional apprentice class would, as its 
name implies, be conducted for the libraries 
of a certain defined area. It would require 
help in organizing from the local state library 
association, but the plan would be cooperative 
among the libraries in the district served. 

The term “apprentice class” as defined by 
the of librarianship 
means an eight weeks course of instruction 
and supervised practice work, 320 hours in all, 
of which not more than 200 hours are practice 
work. 


Board Education for 


The first criticism to be leveled at the idea 
of a regional apprentice class will probably 
be that because of variations in routine be- 
tween libraries much of what is learned in 
the class will have to be relearned in the 
employing library. This criticism, though well 
founded, will lose weight, I believe, as facts 
are examined. In the first place the apprentice 
class cannot in the limit of two months time 
pretend to give an exhaustive drill in routine. 
The objects of such a class as I have in mind 
are more particularly to endow the learner 
with a proper outlook, to teach right habits 
and attitudes, to acquaint her by some first- 
hand encounters with the various phases of a 
public library’s work, and to give her knowl- 
edge of some of the outstanding tools of the 
profession. Outside of circulation routine vari- 
ations in method will probably not cause seri- 
ous trouble and can be cared for fairly easily 
by a little supplementary instruction or prac- 
tice in the employing library. A. L. A. circu- 
lation practice sheets point the way to the 
possibility of teaching routine 
with a minimum of confusion for the learner. 
Further, it is not beyond the bounds of the 
possible that the libraries cooperating to con- 
duct a regional class might get together in 
their routine methods and by agreeing to com- 
promise and to sink the differences in non- 
essentials arrive at a very desirable degree of 
uniformity. 


variations in 
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Is a regional apprentice class practical, even 
if desirable? Our experience has proved that 
it is practical to hold an apprentice class dur- 
ing the summer months, using as director a 
librarian of experience and teaching ability 
who is not a member of the staff. 

It is possible to use successfully as director 
of such a course a person unfamiliar with the 
library which serves as training field. It is 
at present at least quite possible to find for 
director a school or college librarian with ex- 
perience in teaching library subjects, prepared 
to give up this summer period for such work. 

The financial problem may be serious. The 
venture would have to be self-supporting. A 
student’s fee could be paid either by the li- 
brary which sends her or by herself. If she 
were under appointment or under considera- 
tion for a definite position, then her prospec- 
tive employer library could logically pay her 
tuition fee. Living expenses for those students 
who had to take the course away from home 
might be a deterrent; but this is a situation 
inherent in the plan. 

Who would be recruits? New assistants 
under appointment, applicants who are to be 
tested out, persons who are interested in the 
possibilities of librarianship as a profession 
but are not quite sure enough of their apti- 
tudes and tastes to take a position or a year 
of training without first learning more about 
the opportunities and requirements, students 
who have matriculated at a library school 
without having had previous experience. Pos- 
sibly such a training agency might solve the 
dilemma of the Board of Education for Li- 
brarianship which approves of making a two- 
months’ experience an entrance requirement 
for library schools but concluded to recom- 
mend dropping it from the standards because 
of the practical difficulties the schools met in 
enforcing it. 

Were regional apprentice classes to prove 
practical, what would become of summer 
schools? There would be no question of the 
survival of the type which gives credit toward 
a degree or a certificate. As to the commis- 
sion type of school (the six weeks’ brief gen- 
eral course) that may ultimately disappear, 
but not until the small town library has be- 
come a thing of the past and not until stand- 
ards of libraries and of library salaries get 
far ahead of where they are at present. 
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The future of the regional apprentice class, 
provided it has either beginning or future, is 
more difficult to foresee. Possibly with in- 
creases in library salaries and in the supply 
of trained librarians it would tend to disap- 
pear. It might with modification be used as a 
means of training for the positions of non- 
professional grade. Very conceivably it might 
continue to exist to provide the orientation 
which the Board of Education for Librarian- 
ship considers important as a prerequisite for 
library school training, an orientation which 
probably all library school students who began 
their training without previous experience 
would agree was desirable. 

To sum up: Librarianship demands the best 
in general and professional training; all as- 
sistants of professional grade in the ideal 
medium-sized library should have had a col- 
lege education or its equivalent and a pro- 
fessional library degree or certificate. Few 
libraries at present have the salary scale which 
commands this combination. Most positions 
in a medium-sized library are of such a char- 
acter that a broad knowledge of books and 
subjects is essential to the one who is to fill 
the position acceptably. Therefore if anything 
must be sacrificed to small salaries it should 
not be the culture which a general education 
will give but the full technical training which 
can be better spared in the lower non-admin- 
istrative circulation department positions. To 
avoid the poor results or economic waste of 
individual “breaking in,” some simplified and 
elementary form of training is desirable. 
Formal instruction accompanied by practical 
application of theory provides a better test 
of a new assistant’s fitness for her position 
than formal instruction alone. An eight weeks’ 
regional apprentice course meeting the Board 
of Education for Librarianship’s standards has 
sufficient to commend it in these regards to 
lead me to urge its consideration upon this 
Section and upon the various state library 
associations without whose help the necessary 
interlibrary cooperation can probably not be 
established. 

Julia A. Hopkins, Public Library, Brook- 
lyn, contrasted the method employed at Al- 
bany and Brooklyn. Flora Roberts, Public 
Library, Kalamazoo, Michigan, was in per- 
fect agreement with all the points given by 
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Miss Smith, and spoke of the regional ap- 
prentice class idea as the one she had pre- 
sented to the Section at a previous meeting. 
George H. Evans, Public Library, Somerville, 
Massachusetts, based his discussion upon the 
observations of twenty-five years, ten years 
of which had been spent in a medium-sized 
library. 

Carrie Scott reported the following nomi- 
nations for the officers for the year 1929-30: 
Chairman, Elizabeth M. Smith, Public Li- 
brary, Albany, New York; Secretary-Treas- 


TRUSTEES 


The Trustees Section met at the Washing- 
ton Hotel on Wednesday, May 15, 8:30 p. m. 
The Chairman, Charles Cassel, of Conners- 
ville, Indiana, presided. 

He opened the meeting with a few very 
cordial words of greeting 
lowed by a talk on OUR BROAD NATIONAL 
vision. J. B. Ferguson, of Hagerstown, 
Maryland, was then introduced and talked on 
WORK WITH CHILDREN. Out of the discussion 
on this paper came the idea of the develop- 
ment of a Parent-Library Association which 
should bear the same relation to the library 
that the Parent-Teacher Association does to 
the school. The idea was very enthusiastically 
and favorably discussed. 

W. G. Baker, Jr., trustee of the Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, presented the 
subject, LARGE LIBRARY REFERENCE SERVICE. The 
point most emphasized in the discussion which 
followed this paper was the danger of libra- 
ries being imposed upon in reference work, 
particularly by large business concerns which 
should have their own statistical files. This 
discussion was entered into pro and con— 
some feeling that a librarian should answer 
any question brought to him, and others that 
the public money should not be spent to serve 
in this way 
should supply 


which were fol- 


large monied concerns which 


such reference materials for 


themselves. 

Mr. Gash of Toronto, Canada, was called 
upon. He spoke of Canada’s methods as being 
more conservative than ours, and told of the 
branch of the Toronto Public Library used 
They have, 
as well, children’s rooms in all other branches. 


exclusively for boys and girls. 
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urer, Cora M. Beatty, Free Public Library, 
Louisville, Kentucky. Upon motion duly sec. 
onded the motion was accepted and carried, 
and Elizabeth Smith was presented to the 
Training Class Section as the new chair- 
man. 

In a gracious speech of acceptance she 
made them feel their faith in her had not 
been misplaced. A round table meeting for 
those interested was called, and upon motion 
the meeting was adjourned. 

Nora CriMMIns, Secretary-Treasurer, 


SECTION 


The Chairman then introduced the last 
speaker of the evening, Mrs. Arthur Cheno- 
weth of Somers Point, New Jersey, who gave 
a very excellent paper on RURAL LIBRARY 
sERVICE. Unfortunately, for lack of time, fur- 
ther discussion had to be postponed until the 
following session. 

The Chairman appointed on the nominating 
committee William N. Jannenga, Cicero, IlIli- 
nois, Mrs. Frances M. Harmon-Zahn, Los 
Angeles, California, and J. B. Ferguson, 
Hagerstown, Maryland. 

Meeting adjourned. 

The final session of this Section was held 
in the Auditorium at 2:30 p. m. Thursday, 
May 16. The meeting was an informal one for 
the gliscussion of the several topics on the 
program: ORGANIZATION, COOPERATION, COUNTY 
LIBRARY WORK, AND MAKING THE TRUSTEES 
SECTION OF THE A, L. A. MORE EFFECTIVE. These 
discussions brought up many others as various 
trustees told of the problems of their libraries. 

The discussion on what to do with books 
from homes where there have been contagious 
diseases brought out several opinions. It 
seems that many health officers believe there 
is no danger from them—if exposed for some 
days to sunlight and air. Some libraries ac- 
cept this opinion, and put them back on the 
shelves. Others burn them for the satisfaction 
of patrons. Canada burns them and “takes 
its hat off to no health officer.” 

In some places the health officer asks for 
library books from such homes and disinfects 
them himself, 


The discussion of how to make the Trustees 
Section more effective brought out many sug- 
gestions for future programs, how ‘to increase 
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attendance, the matter of state organization, 
etc. It was recommended that a message be 
given the librarians in the conference, asking 
them each to make an effort to have at least 
one of their trustees at the next A. L. A. 
meeting. It was suggested that this request 
be given emphasis and publicity. Will all 
librarians who read this make such an effort? 
It was found that several trustees came to 
this meeting because their librarians urged 
them to do so. 

It was recommended that some of our meet- 
ings be divided into small and large library 
groups, as the problems are so different. A 
motion that the Chairman appoint a commit- 
tee to work for larger attendance of trustees 
at A. L. A. meetings carried. The Chairman 
named William N. Jannenga, Mrs. Frances M. 
Harmon-Zahn and J. B. Ferguson. 

Mr. Jannenga gave the report of the Nomi- 
nating Committee. The report was accepted 
and the following officers declared elected: 
C. C. Ogilvie, Memphis, Tennessee, chairman; 
Mrs, Frances M. Harmon-Zahn, Los Angeles, 
California, secretary. The Committee recom- 


mended that if for any reason the Chairman 
elected should not be able to serve, the Secre- 
tary should assume his duties and be given 
power to select her own secretary. Both newly 
elected officers made short talks. 

An expression of appreciation was given the 
outgoing officers, 

A record of attendance showed seventeen 
states represented, from Canada to Oklahoma 
and from New York to California. 

Miss Eastman spent a few minutes at the 
meeting and gave a short talk, particularly 
urging trustees to work for sustaining mem- 
berships in the A. L. A. in order that the 
Association may secure the Carnegie grant 
of $1,000,000 for which 400 sustaining mem- 
berships are needed to complete the required 
quota. After she left, a motion was carried 
instructing the Secretary to write a letter to 
Miss Eastman, expressing the appreciation of 
this Section for the hospitality extended to 
trustees at this meeting. 

The meeting adjourned. 

Cuas. Casset, Chairman. 
Mrs, Grace H. Price, Secretary. 


VISUAL METHODS ROUND TABLE 


The meeting of the Committee on Visual 
Methods was held on May 14 and proved to 
be of such drawing power that scores were 
unable to get into the crowded hall. The 
topics were treated by persons who az.e 
authorities in their specialties, while time was 
left for general discussion by librarians pres- 
ent who embraced the opportunity to approve 
or deprecate the different ideas advanced. 

Motion pictures of a book character were 
shown for the purpose of demonstrating how 
simple a matter film projection has become 
for amateurs, and this includes librarians, 
who may project their own films in their 
own libraries at small cost, requiring little 
technical skill and yielding impressive re- 
sults. 

Visual aids and the library was shown to 
be a broad field and the Committee wisely 
confined its efforts to motion pictures, lan- 
tern slides, and stereoscopic views. The Com- 
mittee booth in the exhibits hall had an ex- 
tensive display of photographs, posters, 
clippings, book-marks and catalogs: while an 
automatic stereopticon was kept running dis- 
playing pictures of public libraries at work. 


The DeVry motion picture projector was 
also occasionally utilized to illuminate safety 
films on a portable screen, in the semi-dark- 
ness of the booth area. Cards were passed 
at the Round Table asking for names of 
librarians and their libraries who were will- 
ing to help the Committee in its work of 
extending the use of these aids in library 
work. Over one hundred cards were signed 
by library workers and representatives of 
such organizations as state boards of educa- 
tion, better films societies, library schools, 
training classes, and university librarians. 
Such general and substantial interest war- 
rants the Committee in calling a round table 
meeting at the next Midwinter Meeting. 


The Motion Picture Producers and Dis- 
tributors of America of which Will Hayes 
is president and former Governor Carl E. 
Milliken is secretary, was represented by the 
latter who spoke as follows: 

“The motion picture industry stands ready 
to help the libraries in their work of circu- 
lating good reading among the masses. We 
are not asking you to approve films without 
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an opportunity of previewing them. Books 
to carry on the thrill of the movie and 
movies to illustrate books are made possible 
by an agreement with your Committee on 
Visual Methods, the Cleveland Public Li- 
brary, the Los Angeles Public Library, and 
the great organization that I represent. 


“The plan is an experimental one and we 
have agreed to try it out for six months 
until your Committee can pass upon its wis- 
dom and practicability. It is to be no jug- 
handled affair. Both are to be _ benefited. 
All the expense will be borne by the indus- 
try. Book-marks, trailers, lantern slides, and 
printed announcements of the books bearing 
on the theme of the picture previewed will be 
shown and circulated by the motion picture 
houses that agree to the tie-up in any town 
or city of over 5,000 inhabitants. 


“For a long time various public groups 
have been talking about making the best pic- 
tures pay best. They have favored selection 
of films. It was that idea which led to the 
development of junior matinees or Saturday 
morning movies for children. Then groups 
began to indorse pictures and to encourage 
their members throughout the country to sup- 
port those pictures. All that was fine, as far 
as it went. But ostensibly it couldn’t go far 
enough because by the time word got around 
the picture probably had already been played 
and had passed on. It was essential in such 
a situation to preview the pictures 
distribution. That is now possible. 


before 


“The plan is to preview in Los Angeles 
and in New York three months before the 
films are placed on the market. Represen- 
tatives of the following organizations repre- 
senting a combined membership of 52,000,000 
people have been or will be appointed to act 
in on these previews. No else will be 
admitted. Newspapermen are barred. These 
are the organizations that have agreed to 
cooperate: General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, Congress of Parents and Teachers, Fed- 
eral Council of Churches, Y. M. C. A., Boy 
Scouts, International Federation of Catholic 
Alumnae, American Association of University 
Women, Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution. And to join this goodly company 
we invite the American Library Association. 
We believe the public libraries will be will- 
ing to accept the opinions of this Committee, 


one 
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of the Los Angeles Public Library and the 
Cleveland Public Library. 

“I doubt seriously if any industry until 
this time had asking the 
representatives of influential public groups to 
present their ideas, suggestions, and criticisms 
directly to the industry, and to help that in- 


ever considered 


dustry develop the business codes and its 
formulae. 
“The Association has made arrangements 


whereby pictures are shown daily to duly 
authorized representatives of public groups. 
These are the very latest pictures coming 
from the studios. The projection room facili- 
ties of the Academy of Motion Picture Arts 
and Sciences have been offered for the pur- 
pose and a member of the Association, at 
Mr. Hayes’ suggestion, has presented sound 
equipment valued at about $30,000. Every 
morning one or two pictures are shown to 
committees representing the national groups. 
Report sheets are provided and at the con- 
clusion of each showing the members of the 
committees make out their reports and air 
mail them directly to their national chair- 
man of motion pictures who, in turn, sends 
them to the 
bution. 


for local distri- 
We, of course, have no part in de- 
termining what the reports say, nor do we 
desire any such part, because the value of the 
service to the industry and to the public alike 
lies entirely in the integrity and independence 
of the indorsements.” 


state chairman 


“To sum it up,” said J. R. Patterson, chair- 
man of the Round Table, “the 20,000 motion 
picture houses and the 7,500 public libraries 
of the United States and Canada thus sit 
down together and agree to aid one another 
as servants of the community. The library 
organization will provide the reading lists and 
any endorsement decided upon, and the local 
libraries will distribute the book-marks. What 
the motion picture producers and exhibitors 
will do has already been explained, and will 
be further elucidated by Miss 
Cleveland. 

“Ultimately all the book-marks will be 
printed with blank spaces for motion picture 
houses and public libraries at one time and 
distributed throughout the country by the in- 
dustry. As a try-out it will be for the local 
librarian and local exhibitor to get together 
and see whether they agree to start the co- 


Freeman of 
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operation, the library to supply the biblio- 
graphical material and the exhibitor to pay 
for the printing and carry out the other 
terms of the tie-up that Governor Milliken 
proffers on behalf of the whole motion pic- 
ture industry, the producers, the distributors, 
and the local exhibitors.” 


TYING UP WITH THE MOVIES: WHY? 
WHEN? HOW? 
By Marita Waite FREEMAN, Public 
Library, Cleveland 


“Tying-up-with” is of course merely a 
good low-brow phrase, or publicity patter, 
for cooperation. As the Cleveland Public 
Library looked around a few years ago for 
new activities with which to 
eye fell upon the movies. 


cooperate, its 
It saw more than 
a million humans per week passing in and 
out of the doors of the movie palaces. It 
recognized that here was an irresistible so- 
cial force, one that must reach and influence 
more human beings than any other single 
social or recreational activity of our time. 

The Library asked itself’ “How many of 
these thousands know that I exist? and what 
I have to offer them? How can I let them 
know ?” 

It walked in to investigate. It sat down, 
and in a moment its imagination was cap- 
tured, drawn into the whole vast moving 
pageantry of the pioneer trek of our fore- 
fathers across the continent in “The Covered 
Wagon.” 

To the eye of its fancy, a new caption 
shone out upon the screen: 

“The Covered Wagon, adapted from the 
famous novel by Emerson Hough. This 
novel and other thrilling books about pioneer- 
ing days and the trail of the covered wagon 
may be found at your Public Library.” 

Here was real meat for that abstract be- 
ing, cooperation. From that moment there 
remained only the questions When? and How? 
or rather How? and When? 

The how of it, which began modestly with 
a conversation between the Library’s pub- 
licity representative, Mrs. Ina Roberts, and 
the publicity director of Loew’s Cleveland 
theaters, has now grown to the point where 
advance publicity men, for pictures and for 
the speaking stage as well, declare that the 
Public Library is their first port of call on 


arrival in the city. Their eagerness and that 
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of the local exhibitors to secure library co- 
operation is so keen, and our standards so 
well understood, that we may be pardoned 
the mild egoism of believing that we have 
in some degree influenced the type of pictures 
shown in our community. 

Since the Cleveland Library is frequently 
asked its exact technique in library-film co- 
operation, I will briefly outline the plan it 
has developed. The publicity office keeps a 
card file of important coming films, partly 
for the reference use of the library proper 
to which inquiries constantly come concerning 
films perhaps long since past: “What book 
was this film made from?” “Who was the 
star in that picture?” At the completion of 
a film our publicity office writes to the pro- 
ducer’s New York office for one set of 
“stills” (photographs of scenes and characters 
in the picture) and for a press book. The 
producers would gladly send these without 
waiting the Library’s request, but this results 
in a flood of unwanted material, and the pub- 
licity office prefers to ask for only what it 
is likely to find usable. This material is 
routed to the divisions of the Main Library 
likely to have connecting books and to the 
branch, stations, county, and schools depart- 
ments, which return the stills with a list of 
those desired for exhibit use. The total list 
is sent to New York and the stills are 
promptly received. 

This plan may of course be greatly sim- 
plified by libraries which do not wish to go 
into the matter on so extensive a scale, by 
arranging all details, including the securing 
of stills, with the local theater manager. 

Important in reaching the movie fan where 
he lives, are the so-called book-mark reading 
lists. The Cleveland Public Library’s very 
first bit of film cooperation was a book-mark 
bearing a brief list of titles of fiction, his- 
tory, and biography of interest in connection 
with the filmed version of the Sabatini novel 
Scaramouche. Later we learned from the 
producers that, so keen had been their ad- 
vance publicity men to emulate this new “tie- 
up,” the Cleveland book-mark had been dupli- 
cated in practically every town containing a 
public library in which the picture was sub- 
sequently shown. Indeed, this form of pub- 


licity is now so general that I need only out- 
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line very briefly the method by which these 
lists are compiled and distributed. 

When a book-mark is requested by the ex- 
hibitor or producer and the film approved by 
the Library, each division having “connect- 
ing” books sends these to the Library Editor, 
Mrs. Harron, who selects the few most suit- 
able for the book-mark, and with a fine flair 
for the grandiloquent language of the movies, 
groups these under pertinent captions, tops 
the list with an apt quotation and sends the 
copy, ready for the printer, to the publicity 
representative. The latter adds the “frame” 
at the end, briefly announcing the film with 
an acknowledgment to the theater which, and 
this I should emphasize, always pays for the 
printing, e. g. “Printed by the courtesy of 
The Allen Theater, presenting John Barry- 
more in ‘The Tempest.” This copy, duly 
approved, is then turned over to the official 
who has requested the book-mark, with the 
stipulation that proof be submitted to the 
Library Editor. This last provision protects 
the Library as to printing errors and format, 
and has resulted in quite uniformly attractive 
looking book-marks. 

The Library also stipulates that since the 
book-marks are distributed in the libraries of 
the Cleveland system, an at least equal num- 
ber must be used in the theater. These are 
supposed to be distributed with or printed in 
the programs when there are programs, but 
more usually are laid on a table in the the- 
ater lobby, with a sign calling attention to 
them, or on the ledge back of which the 
crowds stand while waiting for seats. 

At the Library end, the book-marks are, 
in case of a very exceptional picture, slipped 
into outgoing books. As a rule, they lie on 
the charging desks and in list-racks or near 
the exhibits with which they tie up, where 
the public may help itself to them. The Bos- 
ton Public Library reports from thirty to 
sixty thousand copies of a book-mark placed 
on the delivery counters of the central library 
and the branches, and taken by interested pa- 
trons. 

Which brings me to my third question: 
When shall the library “tie-up” with a movie? 

This is of course primarily a matter of the 
value and number of possible book connec- 
tions, and of the integrity with which the 
producer has preserved the intention and at- 
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mosphere of the novel, the play, the historic 
event, or period upon which his picture js 
based. 

It is often not possible for the Library to 
cooperate with a film made from a current 
bestseller, unless the picture suggests other 
book connections as well, or unless the novel 
itself is likely to have permanent value. In 
this latter case the Library is justified in 
meeting the demand for extra copies that 
cooperation with the film is sure to bring. 


What all this type of cooperation can do 
for the picture is obvious. What it has ac- 
complished for the Library, among other 
things, is to set a large number of film fans 
to reading history, biography, travel, by call- 
ing attention to books that are as interesting 
and often as romantic as fiction. Where in 
fiction, for example, can one find the counter- 
part of the story of Joan of Arc? Here is 
one of those stories that “could not be true, 
yet is.” Rendered in film form with touching 
and impressive beauty, it still keeps in steady 
circulation all books that tell the miraculous 
tale of the Maid, and of the historic events 
through which she moved. 


A year after the appearance of Dorothy 
Vernon of Haddon Hall in picture form, the 
History Division of the Cleveland Library 
reported that not since the first showing of 
the picture has it been able to keep a copy of 
the life of Queen Elizabeth on the shelves, 
nor of Mary, Queen of Scots, nor indeed of 
any of the books on the Elizabethan period, 
listed on the Dorothy Vernon book-mark. 

The current “Show Boat” has drawn into 
circulation all the Mississippi lore from Mark 
Twain’s classic down, and has created a de- 
mand for the negro spirituals and folk-songs 
as well. 


Joseph Wheeler, Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore, writes: “We have not made any 
definite record of results, but we are very 
certain that the book-marks induce a great 
deal of reading of the titles in question, and 
that the general publicity gained by the Li- 
brary is, in itself, worth while.” 


From several libraries much the 


same report. 


comes 


How among the mass of pictures which are 
being produced and shown and even among 
those with which its active cooperation is 
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sought, we are asked, does the library make 
its actual choices? 

In rare cases, an unusual picture may be 
accepted in advance for cooperation, by a 
study of its reviews, its stills, and its press 
book. Whenever possible, however, the Li- 
brary is given opportunity to preview a pic- 
ture on which its cooperation is desired. At 
least two members of the Library Preview 
Committee study the picture’s points of ad- 
vantage or disadvantage from the Library’s 
point of view. If the advance screening is 
impracticable, passes are furnished for mem- 
bers of the Committee to see the film on its 
opening day and decide whether cooperation 
can be extended. 

Frequently some unusual angle of potential 
interest is discovered by the previewers, as 
with the charming picture from the play 
“Seventh Heaven,” a quotation from which, 
“Get courage inside you,’ was used to display 
and get into eager circulation a group of such 
stimulating books on courageous living as 
Barrie’s Courage and Basil King’s Conquest 
of fear. “Sorrell and Son” brought a gratify- 
ing circulation of fiction and biography sug- 
gested under the captions “Good fathers in 
fiction” and “Some real fathers and sons,” as 
well as of books about “The job of being a 
Dad.” “We Americans” yielded a wide cir- 
culation of books about immigration and biog- 
raphies of distinguished foreign-born Ameri- 
cans. 

One of the most attractive of the special 
book-marks was that issued by the Boston 
Public Library on “Aviation,” topped by an 
excellent Bachrach picture of Colonel Lind- 
bergh, during the run in that city of the 
news-reel “40,000 miles with Lindbergh.’’* 

We hope a helpful plan may be that which 
is being worked out jointly by the Motion 
Picture Producers and by the Motion Picture 
Committee of the American Library Associa- 
tion, with the aid of the Los Angeles and 
Cleveland Public Libraries. Through the 
courtesy of the Motion Picture Producers, a 
committee of the Los Angeles Public Library 
staff, headed by Gladys Caldwell, of the Art 
and Music Department, will preview in Holly- 
wood pictures thought suitable for library co- 


*This and a number of book-marks issued by 
other libraries than that of Cleveland, were shown 
as a panel of the exhibit prepared by the Cleveland 
Public Library, in the booth of the Visual Methods 
Committee at the Washington conference. 
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operation. The committee will report to the 
Cleveland Library its impressions of a picture 
for library purposes. The Cleveland commit- 
tee will in turn be given the earliest possible 
opportunity to preview the picture, and on the 
joint recommendation of the two libraries will 
produce a book-mark reading list, if material 
is adequate. The list will be sent to the Amer- 
ican Library Association, and will be made 
available to the producer of the picture for 
inclusion in press book advance material to be 
shown in towns which have public libraries, 
as suggestion for their cooperation. It has 
also been requested that the list be reproduced 
in a library periodical in order to reach libra- 
rians before the picture is shown. 

We realize that not all libraries may have 
exactly the same book material available, nor 
make the same choice of titles, but it has been 
thought that the joint decision of these two 
libraries to cooperate with a picture may be 
of interest to others and may give a wider 
usefulness or suggestiveness to the Cleveland 
book-marks. 

The first picture viewed by the Los Angeles 
Library Committee is “The Bridge of San 
Luis Rey,” of which Miss Caldwell writes: 
“The production succeeds to a rare degree in 
catching the spirit of the original. One regrets 
the concession to sentimentality at the end in 
the death of Pepita and Estaban, clasped in 
each other’s arms. But on the whole changes 
are made only as necessary to develop dra- 
matic possibilities and to give unity.” She 
sums up “Recommend highly,” and encloses a 
similar report from another member of the 
Committee. 

What about the talkies or the squawkies as 
Will Rogers dubs them? What will be their 
effect on the library? 


Well, they are inevitable, much as we may 
dislike them in their present awkward age, 
or squawkward stage. “The world do move,” 
and the library must move along with it. 
Roger W. Babson suggests that even books 
are likely soon to come in reels to be put in 
a machine, and that we can then relax upon 
a couch and have the book automatically read 
to us, illustrated by moving pictures! 

We are told that ultimately the talkie will 
tame and modulate the American voice; that 
it will bear to every farm and village the 
presence and the speech of great artists, and 
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thus will raise the universal standard of dra- 
matic taste. This we are eager to believe, and 
to its consummation, ready to lend a hand. 


LANTERN SLIDES AND STEREO- 
GRAPHS IN THE LIBRARY 
By J. R. Parrerson, 
Public Library, Chicago 


The educational lantern slide and the stere- 
opticon are held by most teachers to be the 
best instruments of visual instruction extant, 
and are likely to remain so for many years. 
Other visual aids have their advantages, some 
of them preeminent, but glass or film slides 
are forging rapidly to the front in elementary 
and high schools and in the colleges. Yielding 
the field of entertainment entirely to the mo- 
tion picture film, the lantern slide is in in- 
creasing demand for serious instruction. 

“One picture is worth ten thousand words,” 
runs the Chinese proverb, and libraries may 
well include a collection of lantern 
among their other educational material. 

Reports from thirty-two public libraries in 
the United States, and there may be many 
more, show that the service is valued by the 
borrowers and is easily maintained by the li- 
brary as a free circulating adjunct. 
Cincinnati, St. Louis, Chicago, St. Paul, and 
Minneapolis, to name only a few of the pub- 
lic libraries of the country, all have thriving 
collections of lantern slides for free distribu- 
tion to card holders. 

The collection that I know best in- 
stalled by Mr. Roden in the Chicago Public 
Library, after. long years of contemplation, 
and now after a period of four years of oper- 
ation, has grown from 35,000 to 50,000 slides 
and 21,000 negatives. From a circulation in 
1925 of 8,527 it has increased to 188,207 in 
1928 and is still forging ahead. 

“The new free lending 
slides,” said Mr. Roden recently, “has 


slides 


3oston, 


was 


service of lantern 
demon- 
strated the importance and popularity of this 
new phase of the Library’s activities. The 
possibilities in its development appear to be 
infinite, and expressions on the part of our 
constituency seem to indicate that the oppor- 
tunity we have thus been enabled to embrace 
will continue to yield gratifying results. 

“The borrowers of the comprise 
many of the educational institutions of the 
city as well as the social service institutions, 


slides 
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Boy Scouts, Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A, and 
numerous churches, clergymen, and religious 
teachers. Between fifty and _ seventy-five 
teachers in the public schools have found our 
slides useful to supplement the vast resources 
afforded by the collection maintained by the 
School Board.” 


Clergymen of all denominations, Protestant, 
Catholic, and Jewish, use the 9,000 lantern 
slides on religion for church services, and the 
30,000 slides on travel, history, art, and sci- 
ence are drawn upon for lectures on those 
Catholic teaching nuns, Protestant 
Sunday-school teachers, mission, and Salva- 
tion Army workers use the material freely. 
These classes of educators being engaged in 
work “not for profit” appreciate both the 
service and the sense of freedom and 
“at home” feeling in making use of this one 
of the privileges of their own public library, 


subjects. 


free 


The amount of money spent by borrowing 
card holders had they paid the usual rental 
rate of stock-houses, of six cents per slide 
would have been $11,292 during the year 1928, 

Stereoscopic views are another visual aid 
that many libraries are using. 

Burton Holmes said recently that “to own 


” 


a stereoscope is to possess the world 


Librarians today concede that the stereo- 
graph has a distinct place in the public li- 
brary: they are using this means to attract 
children and adults to their libraries, to make 
contacts with the foreign born, to encourage 
non-readers to read, and to give the very best 
help possible in visualizing geography, nature 
subjects, history, industrial processes, etc. 

Stereographs are used very successfully in 
children’s rooms as reference material, and 
are said by many librarians to be the best 
and most economical books” that 
money can buy. 


“picture 


Art departments and reference departments 
as well as children’s departments of city li- 
braries (including branches), small libraries, 
township, and county libraries, find many uses 
for stereoscopic material and are finding it 
very helpful and practical. 


From reports of librarians we find, how- 
ever, that the best use of stereographs, from 
the library point of view, is in the home; that 
parents are interested in obtaining and using 
them to interest the children in their home- 
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work, and most important of all, perhaps, is 
the fact that in most instances every member 
of the household will be interested in these 
stereographs. 

While many with homes of affluence as well 
as many others who are in more moderate 
circumstances are today purchasing splendid 
collections of stereographs along with good 
books and other things of educational and 
cultural value, the public library has a large 
opportunity for real service along this line to 
the homes that cannot—or do not—possess a 
large collection of stereographs. 

A stereograph (or stereoscopic photograph) 
is made with a binocular camera, which, when 
seen through the prisms of a stereoscope, ob- 
jectifies reality in all three dimensions—not 
merely reproducing a flat pictorial illusion of 
reality. 
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We look at a photograph, not as we would 
at a work of art, for aesthetic stimulation, 
but to see things as they are; can there be 
any comparison of a flat pictorial view of 
things which does not show their actual ex- 
istence in space, to a view which places every- 
thing before the eyes exactly as it is—every 
one and everything being a part of space and 
existing therein? 

In the language of Oliver Wendell Holmes 
who was a pioneer in the development and 
use of this method: “I pass, in a moment, 
from the banks of the Charles to the ford of 
the Jordan and leave my outward frame in 
the armchair at my table while in spirit I am 
looking down upon Jerusalem from the Mount 
of Olives.” 

J. R. Patrerson, Chairman. 
MariLtLa W. FREEMAN, Secretary. 
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The Committee on Work for the Blind met 
in the Library of Congress the evening of 
May 16. There was an attendance of thirty. 
A telegram was read from Mrs. Grace Davis, 
chairman of the Committee. In her absence, 
Adelia M. Hoyt of the Library of Congress 
presided and read a paper On PROGRESS OF 
LIBRARY WORK AMONG THE BLIND. 

The Service for the Blind at the Library of 
Congress reports a gain of about forty-five 
per cent in its borrowers since 1925. It is safe 
to assume that other large libraries could show 
a similar gain. This increase in readers is 
attributed to a more general education among 
the blind, better library facilities and a larger 
supply of desirable books. 
defective sight are now 
Braille to conserve vision. 

New books have been acquired, some 
through purchase, more by gifts. The latter 
have come from publishing houses, generous 
donors solicited by the American Foundation 
for the Blind and others, and by hand-copied 
books transcribed and presented by volunteers 
of the American Red Cross. Attention is here 
called to the fact that while Braille transcrib- 
ing is conducted at the Library of Congress, 
it is a Red Cross activity, and manuscripts 
produced go into all the library collections. 
Of the more than thirteen hundred volumes 
transcribed last year, less than forty per cent 


Many persons with 
learning to read 


were given to the Library of Congress, the 
remainder being distributed among twenty-five 
library collections in this country and one in 
the Philippine Islands. This distribution was 
made in accordance with Red Cross policy and 
with the approval of the Librarian of Con- 
gress. 

Because of the bulk of embossed print, each 
new book, however welcome, increases the 
problem of shelf-space—a matter which all 
librarians must consider. The development of 
two-side printing, which reduces the bulk of 
a Braille volume more than one-third, is help- 
ing to meet the situation. Those in charge of 
Braille transcribing are beginning to study this 
question and promise to make every effort to 
reduce the size of hand-copied books. 

Two of our libraries, California State and 
New York Public, have moved into larger and 
more commodious quarters. Many small 
libraries are helping to serve local readers. 
Recently a reading room for the blind was 
opened in the Public Library of Manila. 
There never was a time when the public was 
so keenly alive to the needs of the sightless 
in the matter of books. One of the urgent 
problems is how to utilize this interest to the 
best advantage, prevent the creation of too 
many small libraries, and concentrate effort 
on the establishment and maintenance of well- 
equipped and well-located library centers. 
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Time was when the mechanical reproduction 
of an embossed book was regarded as such an 
achievement that it overshadowed the sub- 
stance matter printed. Readers were grateful 
for anything put into tangible type. While 
methods of printing are still being studied and 
improved, more attention is being paid to the 
character of the book embossed. Since a 
Braille library must of necessity be limited, 
it should be representative. Books for em- 
bossing should be chosen, not at random, but 
to meet the needs of the readers and should 
be selected by those who know the needs. 


For a long time there has been much talk 
of regional libraries and restricted circulation 
but so far little progress has been made. With 
the increase of readers and unrestricted cir- 
culation, the free transportation of books 
through the mail for long distances is becom- 
ing a heavy burden upon the post-office, to 
say nothing of the wear and tear on the books 
themselves and the long wait to the reader. 
In parts of the middle Northwest we are told 
that it takes five days to receive a book from 
the Library of Congress, or from Sacramento, 
and two days from Seattle. Yet there are at 
the present time but three or four libraries 
which could come anywhere near meeting the 
needs of the readers in their immediate terri- 
tory. 

It is hoped that the survey undertaken by 
the American Foundation for the Blind will 
point the way to some practical plan for re- 
stricting circulation, but it is evident that 
until library collections are larger and more 
uniform, any general restriction must work 
a hardship on many readers. Hand-copied 
books are appreciated by librarians and the 
delight of readers. Nevertheless, they add to 
the variation in library collections, and tend 
to increase unrestricted circulation. A single 
copy book placed in one library is wanted by 
readers throughout the country. At the same 
time this very demand has in several instances 
led to the raising of money for the printing 
of a book on the press. During the past year 
several copies of the same popular book have 
been made singly and placed in different libra- 
ries. It is hoped in the future to have groups 
working for different libraries transcribe the 
same titles from a uniform accrued list. 


Only one library for the blind in the Middle 
West, Chicago Public Library, is situated east 
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of the Mississippi. River. 


The California 
State Library, having one of the largest col- 
lections of embossed books, is giving excellent 
service to the readers of California and some 


adjacent states. Seattle, with a limited but 
growing collection, is doing what it can to 
serve the state of Washington. Oregon feels 
that it should not be obliged to depend for its 
book supply either on California or Seattle 
and is striving to build up a collection in Port- 
land. Salt Lake City is said to have more 
than six hundred blind persons and the Public 
Library there is greatly interested in supply- 
ing books to these. 

Surely there are enough blind people in the 
great state of Colorado to justify one library 
center. If the two small collections in Denver, 
one in the State House and the other in the 
Public Library, could be united, enlarged with 
adequate facilities, a great work could be ac- 
complished. In Des Moines, Iowa, there has 
long existed a small collection of embossed 
books with a limited circulation, which Iowa 
readers borrow from the Library of Congress, 
New York Public, and Perkins Institute. 
St. Louis with its growing collection has a 
laudable desire to serve the readers of Mis- 
souri. Chicago is making a brave effort to 
meet the needs of that city and state, but its 
supply is still inadequate. All this seems to 
point to the fact that the time is coming 
when each large state must have a _ well- 
equipped library center for the blind. 


Library service among the blind is largely 
a mail order service, involving the work of 
wrapping, shipping, and to a certain extent, 
book selection. Public libraries have readers 
advisers but the librarian for the blind must 
know the collection, study the tastes of the 
readers and be his or her own reader’s adviser. 
At the same time this close relation to the 
readers offers a wonderful opportunity to in- 
spire in them a taste for better literature. 

The Reading with a Purpose courses put 
out by the American Library Association have 
proved popular among the sighted. Because 
of the limited number of embossed books blind 
readers cannot avail themselves of these 
courses. Nevertheless, it would seem possible 
to evolve some sort of an outline based upon 
the present collections. It may be that the 
time is not yet ripe for any general movement 
along this line. It may be that each library 
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would have to work out a reading course of 
its own based on its individual collection, but 
it is certain that many readers would welcome 
such suggestions for systematic reading. Such 
courses would tend to raise the standard and 
increase the demand for better books, and 
thereby stimulate production. 

Blind readers have always labored under 
the disadvantage of having to choose books 
from catalogs printed in ink print. With the 
present cost of printing, libraries could not 
afford to distribute embossed catalogs freely 
and only a small percentage of readers could 
purchase them. Then there is the difficulty 
of keeping them up-to-date. 

An embossed catalog would be the greatest 
help in book selection direction but it would 
give the reader only the titles, not an idea of 
the nature of the book. 

Sighted readers are constantly inspired to 
read by the book reviews printed in magazines 
and newspapers. How can we have book re- 
views in Braille? Readers have greatly ap- 
preciated those which have appeared in Our 
Own, the magazine put out by the American 
Printing House. Perhaps the Universal 
Braille Press and the American Braille Press 
could be persuaded to introduce reviews of 
their publications in their own periodicals. 
Could book reviews be prepared and read at 
Braille clubs and associations for blind peo- 
ple? Might they not be occasionally given 
over the radio? This problem goes hand in 
hand with that of the embossed catalog, and 
a cheap method of printing would help to 
solve both. 

At present each library, in addition to its 
wide circulation, is giving a variety of service. 
Might it not be possible to centralize some of 
these in libraries? For example, New York 
Point and American Braille types are now ob- 
solete. No more books in these types will be 
printed and gradually the demand is diminish- 
ing. Many libraries have broken sets which 
cannot be used, but if combined and placed in 
one or two centers, might serve better the 
borrowers who still read these types. Since 
every library has readers of Moon Type, and 
this is a growing collection, it may seem best 
for each to continue that service. 

Children use school libraries through the 
school year. Many schools make a practice 


of allowing the children to take books away 
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for the summer vacation. To what extent 
children use the general libraries; and whether 
or not it would be wise to havecertain reposi- 
tories for children’s books, is a question which 
the survey may help to answer. 


How widely music is borrowed from libra- 
ries and how could this service be centralized 
to the advantage of the musicians is another 
question to be considered. 


SOME SUGGESTIONS BY AN INTRUDER, a pape: 
prepared by Aksel G. S. Josephson of Fair- 
hope, Alabama, was presented. 

When, in 1925, Mr. Belden placed me on the 
Committee on Work with the Blind, I landed 
flatfooted, like an intruder, in a work of which 
I knew nothing. My work as a librarian had 
been along other and quite different lines. 
Here I was merely a blind man who thought 
he knew what kind of books he wanted to 
read, and, not finding them available in Braille 
literature, was bold enough to think that he 
might have some suggestions to make in re- 
gard to the selection of books to be embossed. 


Generally speaking, there are two classes of 
books that are now more or less inadequately 
represented in Braille literature. First, while 
a number of interesting and authoritative 
books on several subjects are available in 
Braille no attempt seems to have been made 
to supply, on any subject, perhaps with the 
exception of a limited field of social service, 
material for sustained systematic study. Sec- 
ond, the almost absolute absence of any book 
or publication representing modern liberal 
thought is very significant. James Harvey 
Robinson’s Mind in the making is really the 
only work of this kind in Braille, Grade 1%. 
A questionnaire has brought out the interest- 
ing fact that many readers clamor for more 
solid reading in history, science, and other 
subjects, not omitting to ask for more fiction, 
particularly detective stories, 


It is time that the selection of books for the 
libraries for the blind be placed where it be- 
longs: in the hands of the librarians who are 
in daily contact with the blind readers and 
who know what books these readers want. 
They were given an opportunity to do so in 
a small way by the list of twelve books re- 
cently submitted to them, by my subcommittee. 
It has been suggested that the libraries for the 
blind be organized in an association for co- 
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operative orjering and purchasing through a 
central agency. It would seem to me that any 
embossing hou.e would welcome advance or- 
ders for books desired by the libraries. But 
it is possible that such a scheme would involve 
too much additional routine to workers 
already not overburdened with time. This 
would be merely a palliative; it would not 
solve the question of how to secure a larger 
supply of really selected books. In my opinion 
the solution would be the, establishment of an 
endowed printing house working under the 
control of a board representing the American 
Library Association and the American Foun- 
dation for the Blind. To the publication com- 
mittee of such a printing house the librarians 
would feel that they could send their desid- 
erata lists, with the assurance that they would 
receive proper consideration. 


WORK WITH THE 


The Round Table on Work with the For- 
eign Born, held May 16, 8:30 p. m., with 
Edna Phillips, Massachusetts Department of 
Education, Division of Public Libraries, as 
chairman, had for its topic: THE LIBRARY’S 


PART IN BUILDING UP A HARMONIOUS COM- 
MUNITY LIFE IN A POPULATION OF MIXED 
RACES. Two brief talks were arranged, one 


intended to give a concrete illustration of the 
topic, the other to the 
principles. 


present underlying 


The state was the unit of community life 
examined in the talk on A LIBRARY COMMIS- 
SION’S WORK FOR THE FOREIGN BORN, by Miss 
Phillips. 

“Massachusetts is among the states having a 
high proportion of people of foreign birth or 
parentage,” Miss Phillips said. “The habit of 
reading good books is a power that helps 
determine the type of citizenship and of lead- 
ership, as well as the culture, of these people. 
It follows that in this Commonwealth as in 
other states with similar racial diversity the 
library commission has a great opportunity to 
work with individual libraries in building up 
their service to immigrant readers.” 

The commission, called the Massachusetts 
Division of Public Libraries, meets requests 
to cooperate with public libraries in develop- 
ing their programs for immigrant readers in 
the following ways: 


FOREIGN BORN ROUND 





C., CONFERENCE 


In closing, I 
whether or 


ask 
not there is 
Braille periodical, devoted to the following 


would you to consider 


room for a new 
three subjects: educational advancement of 
the adult blind, modern liberal thought, and 
the interests of the blind themselves, their 
associations, 


schools, other 


institutions, and 
other activities in their behalf. 

A general discussion followed in which the 
librarians present outlined the special policies 
and problems of each in the local field. 

Two resolutions were passed: one recom- 
mending that the Reader’s Digest now printed 
in one volume be published in three or four 
parts. The other recommending the printing 


f 


of a union catalog listing special material 
copied for students and held in different 
libraries. 


ApveLia M. Hoyt, Acting Secretary. 


TABLE 

Consultation is offered on such topics as 
surveys of local racial elements; extension of 
library contacts with evening schools, racial 
societies, and individuals; evaluation of books 
owned by libraries in native languages, and in 
English applicable to the reading needs of 
aliens and of Americanization workers; ex- 
hibits illustrating the handcraft and culture 
of the various races locally represented. 

Books available for loans in twenty- 
eight foreign languages and in English in easy 
form for adult beginners. English books and 
clipping material on immigration and racial 
backgrounds are also available to Americans 
working with aliens. 


are 


Talks are given and regional meetings ar- 
ranged for library staffs, training classes, and 
conferences; American clubs or societies in- 
terested in the foreign born; racial societies, 
and Americanization teachers. Topics re- 
The reading of the for- 
eign born and ways in which interested Amer- 
ican societies can be of help to their local 
library; introduction to library use for the 
immigrant hitherto unfamiliar with such serv- 
ice; political and cultural background of races 
locally represented; important current books 
in foreign literatures, and in English on topics 
of concern to Americanization workers. 


quested have been: 


Purchase lists are compiled or secured to 
meet the needs of individual libraries; libra- 
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ries with foreign readers are frequently cir- 
cularized with lists of special interest to them 
(1549 lists mailed during the past year). 
Musical story-hour programs to interest for- 
eien children in their racial heritage have 
been arranged for three races, and others are 
in preparation. 

“Together with individual libraries the 
Division’s specialist in the reading of the 
foreign born works towards an informed and 
intelligent citizenship of new voters, towards 
a civilization in which libraries will to an even 
greater degree disseminate a reading knowl- 
edge of world literature, and toward the pro- 
motion of interracial understanding and a 
wider knowledge of international affairs.” 


Discussion of ways and means of establish- 
ing library service to immigrants through 
commissions was continued by H. Marjorie 
Beal, Public Libraries Section, Library Exten- 
sion Division, University of State of New 
York. 

In New York State there is no special 
worker in the library Division but regular 
work is being done by the secretary. Books 
in Russian, Polish, and German are most in 
demand. Exchanges of books based on a 
census of books in foreign languages made 
several years ago by the State Library Asso- 
ciation, are carried on directly between indi- 
vidual libraries and not through the Division. 


Mrs. Florence Brewer Boeckel, education 
director, National Council for Prevention of 
War, discussed READING AS AN AID TO INTER- 
RACIAL UNDERSTANDING. Her discussion and 
the form her list of recommended readings 
took were refreshing in their practicability 
and vision. Mrs. Boeckel urged that reading 
for interracial understanding, “must begin far 
back of books of travel and of information, 
back even of biography and of the works of 
literature which reflects the spirit of a people.” 
“We must begin,” she said, “with books about 
the world as a whole which will show us the 
place of mankind, including all races and 
groups, in the universe; with books that tell 
the story of a man’s life on earth as one 
story showing our common heritage in the 
past and our common hopes for the future.” 

A notable list had been prepared by Mrs. 





Boeckel in connection with her talk and was 
distributed at the meeting. The list was based 
on replies to a questionnaire sent the embassies 
and legations in Washington asking their 
choice of titles of books giving accurate ac- 
counts of their homelands. The World Peace 
Foundation considered the list so valuable, it 
has asked permission to reprint. 


Reports on lists in the process of making 
were unusually vital this year. Elva Smith 
of the Children’s Librarians Section described 
seven lists of children’s books prepared in 
foreign countries by teachers or librarians 
working with the children and revised by 
children’s librarians in the United States, 

Leo Etzkorn, chairman of the Massachusetts 
Library Club’s French Book Review Com- 
mittee, told of the Committee’s procedure in 
evaluating each month new French books, 
from the point of view of public library needs. 
This has been found so useful that the hope 
was expressed that groups elsewhere might 
be formed to review and then to list their 
findings for other major languages. 

The New Jersey Federation of Women’s 
Clubs sent one thousand copies of its booklist, 
Aids to International Understanding (1928 
supplement) to the conference for free distri- 
bution. This supplement contains about 125 
annotated titles compiled by the Newark 
Public Library. 

Orlando C. Davis, Public Library, Bridge- 
port, Connecticut, commented on the question: 
WHAT IS THE PLACE AND FUTURE OF INTER- 
RACIAL WORK IN LIBRARIES? Mr. Davis was of 
the opinion that it was best to work with 
adults in groups. He said that the men and 
women in these groups speak English but 
know little of American customs, and they 
could be helped to organize their own group 
meetings and then the planning of activities 
could be left to them. 


Margaret Jackson, Hoyt Library, Kingston, 
Pennsylvania, in a coal mining district among 
Poles, Slovaks, Lithuanians, and Russians, 
brought out that children should be encour- 
aged to read books in their native languages 
as well as English; that it is a great asset 
for them to know both literatures. 

MarcGery Quiciey, Acting Secretary. 











AFFILIATED ORGANIZATIONS 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LAW LIBRARIES 


First Session 

The American Association of Law Libra- 
ries convened for its Twenty-fourth Annual 
Meeting at the Washington Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C., on Monday, May 13, at 10 a. m. 
The President, Frederick W. Schenk, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Law Library, in calling 
the meeting to order, spoke of the benefit he 
felt would be gained by keeping the meetings 
as informal as possible and announced that 
with that purpose in view, the program had 
been arranged for the most part in the form 
of round tables. 


President Schenk stated that addresses of 
welcome would be made by several of the 
librarians in Washington who would tell the 
Association of the character and resources 
of their several libraries and extend invita- 
tions to visit them. 

The first address was made by George G. 
Kearney, librarian of the Department of Jus- 
tice. He was followed by M. Alice Matthews, 
librarian of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace. The next speaker was 
Miles O. Price, librarian of the U. S. Patent 
Office. 


President Schenk then requested John T. 
Vance, Law Library of Congress, to intro- 
duce the next two speakers. These were Ro- 
land Williamson, Law Library of Congress 
and the Supreme Court at the Capitol and 
Olive M. Jack, Law Library of Congress. 
Mr. Vance then summed up the preceding 
addresses which will be printed in the Law 
Library Journal. 


President Schenk then called upon Alice M. 
Magee, Louisiana State Library, to respond 
on behalf of the Association. 


President Schenk, after calling attention to 
the “high spots” of the week's program, men- 
tioned a few matters to which he thought 
the Association could well give its attention. 


The report of the Secretary and Treasurer, 
Mrs. Lucile Vernon Clark, was read and, upon 
motion, adopted. 

A communication was read calling atten- 
tion to a conflict between the round table at 
which the Library of Congress law subject 
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headings were to be discussed and a meeting 
of the Catalog Section of the American Li- 
brary Association which was set for the 
same period. The President asked the opin- 
ion of Miss Moylan, who was to preside at 
the round table in question. Mr. Mettee of 
Baltimore, spoke on the question. It seemed 
to be the sense of the meeting that it was 
impossible to make a change this year in the 
scheduled session, but that next year it might 
be possible to get together to avoid similar 
conflicts. 

George S. Godard, Connecticut State Li- 
brary, read a letter from A. J. Small, the 
first president of the Association, who had 
been ill for some time. Mr. Godard suggested 
that a word of greeting and good wishes be 
sent to Mr. Small. After discussion it was 
moved and carried that the Committee on 
Resolutions, to be appointed, prepare a suit- 
able resolution and that, in the meantime, a 
wire be sent at once. 

The President announced the appointment 
of the following committees: 

On the Joint Banquet with the National 
Association of State Libraries :—Gilson G. 
Glasier, Wisconsin State Library, chairman; 
G. S. Godard, Connecticut State Library, and 
Mrs. Mary E. Frankhauser, Michigan State 
Library. 

To audit the report of the Treasurer: Anna 
M. Ryan, Law Library, Eighth Judicial Dis- 
trict, Buffalo, New York, chairman; Mildred 
Dager, Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and Mrs. W. F. Marshall, Mis- 
sissippi State Library. 

On Resolutions: John T. Fitzpatrick, Law 
Library, New York State Library, chairman; 
Olive M. Jack and Professor Frederick C. 
Hicks, Yale Law School Library. 

On Nominations: E. H. Redstone, Massa- 
chusetts State Library, chairman; C. R. 
Brown, Toronto, Canada, and J. J. Daley, 
Law Society of Upper Canada, Toronto. 

On Honorary Membership: Ernest A. Fea- 
zel, Cleveland Law Library Association, 
chairman; E. E. Willever, Cornell University 
Law Library, and S. D. Klapp, Minneapolis 
Bar Association Library. 
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It was voted to send a telegram to John H. 
Arnold, the only honorary member of the 
Association. 

The meeting then resolved itself into a 
round table, presided over by Theodore Lee 
Cole, president of the Statute Law Book 
Company of Washington, D. C. The subject 
waS THE EXPRESSION BY SYMBOLS OF THE PAG- 
INATION OF BOOKS AND THEIR DEFINITIONS. He 
gave in full detail his ideas on the correct 
definition and use of the terms sheet, leaf, 
page, recto and verso, and likewise of the 
symbols 1., p., t., and [ ]. Mr. Cole spoke 
extemporaneously, but it is hoped that the 
stenographic notes taken at the time will be 
revised and approved by him for publication 
in the Law Library Journal. Mr. Cole an- 
swered several questions at the conclusion of 
his talk, applying the principles to specific 
instances as suggested by those participating 
in the discussion. 


Second Session 

The joint session of the American Asso- 
ciation of Law Libraries, The National As- 
sociation of State Libraries, and the Special 
Libraries Association was held in the Music 
Auditorium of the Library of Congress on 
Tuesday, May 14 at 7:30 p. m. and was 
preceded by dinner in the Library of Congress 
café at 6 p. m. 


The State Law Index. The 1925-1926 Bi- 
ennial was explained by H. H. B. Meyer, 
Legislative Reference Service, Library of 
Congress and Margaret W. Stewart, Library 
of Congress. The discussion was led by Jo- 
seph Perkins Chamberlain, Professor of Pub- 
lic Law, Columbia University, chairman of 
the Committee of the American Bar Associa- 
tion on Noteworthy Changes in Statute Law 
and by John T. Fitzpatrick, Herbert O. Brig- 
ham, and others. By gracious permission of 
Dr. Meyer a verbatim report of the proceed- 
ings of this session appears in the Law Library 
Journal for July, 1929. 


Third Session 

The meeting was called to order at 10 a. m. 
at the Washington Hotel. President Schenk 
called for the Report of the Committee on 
Index to Legal Periodicals and Law Library 
Journal which was read by the Chairman, 
Franklin O. Poole, Library of the Associa- 
tion of the Bar of the City of New York. 


The Secretary-Treasurer then gave an in- 
formal report on new members. Arthur S. 
McDaniel, chairman, presented the report of 
the Committee on the Standard Legal Direc- 
tory. President Schenk then called upon 
Helen S. Moylan, College of Law Library, 
State University of Iowa, to preside over the 
round table. After a few preliminary re- 
marks, outlining the field of discussion, Miss 
Moylan called upon Olive M. Jack to speak 
on LAW SUBJECT HEADINGS AS USED IN THE 
LAW LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. Mimeographed 
material was passed out to those in atten- 
dance to illustrate the formal presentation of 
the subject. At the same session President 
Schenk read a paper on PROBLEMS IN LIBRARY 
CATALOGING AND CLASSIFICATION AS ENCOUN- 
TERED BY A RESEARCH STUDENT, prepared by 
Augustus Frederick Kuhlman, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Sociology, University of Missouri, 
and editor of a Guide to material on crime 
and criminal justice. 


Fourth Session 

The meeting was called to order at 2:30 
p. m., Thursday, May 16, at the Washington 
Hotel. On account of the dinner which had 
been held Tuesday evening, it was decided 
not to hold the banquet which had been sched- 
uled for Thursday evening and Mr. Glasier 
was instructed to arrange for an informal 
dinner at a suitable place for the same time. 
This was done. 

John T. Vance, as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Loose Leaf Services, made a full 
report for that Committee. G. E. Wire, chair- 
man of the Committee on Memorials in Court 
Reports, presented his report and thereupon 
several members present volunteered to assist 
in preparing material for their respective 
states. 

It had been planned to hold simultaneously, 
in separate rooms, two round tables, but it 
appeared to be the sense of the meeting that 
these should be held in sequence in order that 
all those present could benefit by the discus- 
sions. 

The President then called Percy A. Hogan, 
School of Law Library, University of Mis- 
souri, to the chair. The subject first discussed 
was PROBLEMS OF LAW SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
and many of those present contributed their 
own experience in regard to the various points 
raised by the Chairman. The perennially de- 
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batable question of shelf arrangement of 
treatises by author or by subject brought 
forth the usual difference of opinion and the 
question of the “student assistant” gave rise 
to a rather lengthy exchange of views. 

Later Ernest A. Feazel took the chair to 
guide the discussion On PROBLEMS OF THE BAR 
ASSOCIATION COUNTY LAW LIBRARIES. 
Mr. Poole contributed his views on WHAT 
SHOULD BE THE BASIS UPON WHICH THE AN- 


AND 


NUAL CHARGE TO MEMBERS IS DETERMINED. 


Fifth Session 
The final meeting was called to order at 
the Washington Hotel on Friday, May 17, at 
10 a. m. instead of 2:30 p. m. 


President Schenk called for the reports of 
committees. The Auditing Committee re- 
ported that it had examined the checks, 


vouchers, and bank balances of the Treas- 
urer of the Association and found them to be 
correct. 

Mr. Feazel reported informally for the 
Committee on Honorary Members that this 
Committee, after conference, had decided that 
there was no law librarian with an outstand- 
ing record of achievement which called for 
a recommendation by them at this time. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick, for the Committee on 
Resolutions, submitted the following resolu- 
tions, all of which were adopted: 

Whereas, For the first time in twenty-three 
years the kind and cheerful face of our first 


president, Mr. Small, has not been among 
those gathered here, and 
Whereas: His wise counsel and genial 


presence has been sorely missed by everyone 
in attendance at this twenty-fourth confer- 
ence: 

Be it Resolved: That this meeting send to 
Mr. Small its heartfelt, earnest wish that his 
recovery be rapid and complete, and that an- 
other unbroken record of twenty-three years 
attendance be again attained by him whereby 


both the Association and Mr. Small will 
surely profit. 

Also 

Resolved: That the American Association 


of Law Libraries again extends its thanks to 
Dr. Eldon R. James, and his staff at the 
Harvard University Law Library, for their 
continued efforts in editing the Jndex to Legal 


Periodicals, and in maintaining its high 
standard. 

Also 

Resolved: That the American Association 


of Law Libraries expresses its deep appre- 
ciation of the kindness of the editor and pub- 


lishers of the Standard Legal Directory for 
publishing in full in the Directory the list of 
law libraries in the United States and Can- 
ada, and for their supplying members of this 
Association with copies of the Directory, 
Also 
Whereas: Mrs. Lucile Vernon Clark has 
resigned her position as a member of the 
staff of the Library of the Association of the 
Bar, and is undertaking a new field of ep- 
deavor, and is discontinuing her duties as 
secretary of this Association, and 
Whereas: For the last five years the brunt 
of carrying on the activities of the American 
Association of Law Libraries has been borne 
by our Secretary, Mrs. Clark, and 
Whereas: The members of this Association 
wish to show their heartfelt appreciation of 
her efforts in playing so large a part in the 
success of this Association, and to express 
the love which they feel toward her, 
Resolved: That the American Association 
of Law Libraries extends to Mrs. Clark their 
sincerest thanks and wishes Mrs. Clark, who 
came to us as Miss Vernon, success and hap- 
piness in her new role. 
The Committee on 
the following 


Nominations reported 
names for the term of 1929- 
1930: President, Frederick W. Schenk; First 
Vice-President, S. D. Klapp; Second Vice- 
President, Helen S. Moylan; Secretary-Treas- 


urer, Arthur S. McDaniel; Executive Com- 
mittee, John T. Fitzpatrick, John T. Vance, 
Ella M. Thornton, Mildred Dager. All were 


elected. 
President Schenk then called upon Profes- 
sor Frederick C. Hicks to preside at the final 
round table of the 
Hicks read a 
QUIREMENTS FOR 


Professor 
EDUCATIONAL RE- 
LIBRARIANS and was 
followed by Arthur S. McDaniel on the Epv- 
CATIONAL 


conference. 
paper on 

LAW 
AND CULTURAL BACKGROUND. The 
librarians present had the privilege of hear- 
ing from June Richardson Donnelly, Sim- 
mons School of Library Science, Boston, and 
Phineas L. Windsor, Library School, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana, whose participation 
in the discussion added materially to its value. 

3efore the final adjournment, a vote of 
thanks to President Schenk was passed ex- 
pressing appreciation of the excellence of the 
programs prepared by him and his courtesy as 
a presiding officer. 

The papers and reports referred to in the 
above account of the proceedings of the As- 
sociation will be printed in forthcoming issues 
of the Law Library Journal. 

Artur S. McDanret, Secretary-Treasurer. 
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LEAGUE OF LIBRARY COMMISSIONS 


The League of Library Commissions held 
two sessions. At the first session, Wednes- 
day, May 15, 10 a. m., in the Washington 
Auditorium, President C. B. Lester, Wis- 
consin Free Library Commission, appointed 
as a Nominating Committee Misses Price, 
Wheatcroft, and Johnson. 

The President hoped that the meeting would 
be informal and that after the topics had 
been outlined by the speakers, an opportunity 
would be given for discussion and for ques- 
tions. 

The COUNTY LIBRARY was the first topic on 
the program and the ESSENTIALS OF A COUNTY 
LIBRARY LAW was presented by Judson T. Jen- 
nings, Public Library, Seattle. He stated that 
the law should provide for seven main items: 
(1) establishment, (2) government, (3) finan- 
cial support, (4) flexibility, (5) reports, (6) 
location, (7) disestablishment. The three 
methods of bringing about the establishment 
are (a) by direct vote, (b) by county com- 
missioners on their own initiative, (c) by 
county commissioners upon petition of a cer- 
tain per cent of qualified voters or taxpayers. 

2. Mr. Jennings brought out that the 
library could be governed by a board of trus- 
tees or by the county commissioners as in 
at least one state, but that he thought the 
board of trustees the best way. The law 
should define the duties of the governing board 
and of the librarian. Ten states require cer- 
tification of the county librarian. 

3. The law should provide for the finan- 
cial support, and in his judgment there should 
be a maximum and a minimum tax. Five 
states have a maximum tax only and five have 
the minimum tax. 

4. The flexibility of the law would be 
provided for in provision for the elimination 
of towns already having libraries from the 
county library system; for a town to contract 
with the county for partial or complete serv- 
ice and for a county to contract with a town 
to give service to the rural population; for 
one county or more to contract with another 
county; in what body is vested the owner- 
ship of the property; for the prevention of 
a double tax on either town or county. 

5. The law should provide for a report to 
be made to the governing board whether 
county commissioners or library board or 
both. 

6. Mr. Jennings did not think that the 
location of the headquarters library should 
be determined by the law although some states 
have this provision. 

7. Disestablishment was not provided for 





in the Washington Bill because they felt such 
a possibility should not be suggested. 


Following Mr. Jennings’ talk much discus- 
sion was held and many questions asked 
showing a keen interest in the subject. 

SOME FINANCIAL PROBLEMS OF LIBRARY SERV- 
ICE was presented by C. H. Milam, secretary 
of the A. L. A., in which he stated that only 
fifty-one county libraries had been established 
in the last three years and that something 
needs to be done to stimulate interest in the 
matter if we are to extend library service to 
the large rural populations now without access 
to book supplies. He felt we had suffered 
in the past from an inferiority complex and 
needed to come boldly out and evaluate such 
service for what it was really worth and 
endeavor to get adequate funds. 

CAMPAIGNING FOR COUNTY LIBRARY ESTAB- 
LISHMENT was presented by Adelene J. 
Pratt, Maryland Public Library Advisory 
Commission. Miss Pratt stressed the fact that 
action in campaigning must be taken by the 
people themselves and that the province of 
the commission was to arouse the desire for 
library service among the people. She stated 
that in a recent campaign in Maryland a 
woman had headed the movement and _ that 
she was present at this meeting showing her 
great interest in library advancement. In the 
discussion following, the question was asked 
if petitions were impressive or annoying and 
if they were generally used, and the consen- 
sus of opinion seemed to be that in some 
cases they were desirable and in others not 
and no rule obtained for all. The value of 
a demonstration book truck and slides was 
brought out as a means of getting the idea 
over. 

The noon hour having arrived the last topic 
on the program was held over until the second 
session, which opened at 2:30 p. m., May 17, 
in the auditorium of the Corcoran Art Gallery 
with Mr. Lester presiding and fifty in at- 
tendance. 

The subject, THE PLAN FOR THE CLASSIFI- 
CATION OF LIBRARIES IN NEW YORK STATE, 
which was held over from the Wednesday 
session, was presented by Miss Brewster in 
the absence of Mr. Tolman. A scheme for 
the classification of libraries worked out from 
many different angles helps in the measuring 
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of efficiency. Reports from the libraries help 
very much in working out such a scheme. A 
question was asked if the quality of the book 
collection could be measured in any such 
classification. While it would be a very 
valuable thing in bringing book collections up 
to a higher standard, it was felt that it 
would be a very difficult thing to do and 
had not yet been accomplished. 

R. R. Bowker was present at the meeting 
and Mr. Lester called upon him to speak. Mr. 
Bowker spoke of the importance of the com- 
MISSIONS’ FUNCTION IN GIVING ADVICE AND 
HELP NOT ONLY TO LIBRARIANS THROUGHOUT 
THEIR STATES, BUT ALSO IN THE TRAINING OF 
LIBRARY TRUSTEES and suggested the impor- 
tance of getting them to attend the larger 
meetings, such as district, state, and national. 

Mr. Bowker asked that the subject of book 
postal rates be discussed. He stated he had 
recently had an interview with the postal 
authorities and that few libraries were tak- 
ing advantage of the rate which might result 
in the conviction that it was not worth while 
for the government to continue it. He felt 
that the state commissions should stimulate 
applications for use of the special rate. It 
was suggested that Mr. Bailey, as chairman 
of the Committee on Postal Rates, should 
urge libraries, especially those giving rural 
service, to apply. Mr. Lester reported that 
Wisconsin had taken advantage of it and 
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estimated a saving of $1,500 a year, in post. 
age. It was brought out in the general dis. 
cussion that followed that many libraries jn 
the small towns and rural centers who had 
applied for the rate had been allowed it 
without their application getting beyond the 
local post-office, and it was felt there were 
a great many more taking advantage of it 
than the records in Washington show. 

REPORTS from the different states were fol- 
lowed by that of Julia Wright Merrill, execy- 
tive assistant Committee on Library Exten- 
sion, who mentioned as COOPERATING AGENCIES 
the United States Departments of Education 
and Agriculture, the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, the Grange, the American 
Association of Adult Education, _ rural 
churches, service clubs, and mentioned espe- 
cially the contributions made by Anna Steese 
Richardson of the Woman's Home Com- 
panion, and Miss Lombard of the Bureau of 
Education. 

The report of the Nominating Committee 
was accepted with the following officers 
elected: President (two years), Mrs. Lillian 
Griggs; Vice-President (term 1 year), Mal- 
colm G. Wyer; Second Vice-President (term 
one year), Fanny Rawson; Member of the 
Executive Board (term three years), Mrs, 
Elizabeth Claypool Earl. 

EssaE Martua Cutver, Acting Secretary. 
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First Session 
(May 13, 2 p. m.) 

The Thirty-second Annual Convention of 
the National Association of State Libraries 
convened at Washington, D. C., May 13, 1929, 
2 p. m., in the Washington Hotel, President 
Henry E. Dunnack, State 
presiding. 

PRESIDENT DUNNACK: It is my great plea- 
sure to introduce to you at this time H. H. B. 
Meyer, Legislative Reference Service, Library 
of Congress, who will welcome us to the City 
of Washington. 

ADDRESS OF WELCOME 
By H. H. B. Meyer, Legislative Reference 
Service, Library of Congress 


Library, Maine, 


It is a special pleasure to welcome to the 
Capital of the United States those who come 
from forty-eight capitals. 


The 


national 


Library of 
library 


Congress became the 
because of the many and 
valuable functions it performs for the citizens 
at large. State libraries perform the same 
duties for the states, so it is fitting that they 
should be greeted. 

I wish to speak about the meeting tomorrow 
evening, and urge your attendance. It is not 
only of interest to librarians, but also of 
interest to the members of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, as well as all members 
of the legal science. 

The State Law Index is the first real law 
index publication since the collapse of the 
New York State Index. We want to know 
what is wrong with it, and in what way it 
may be improved. 


PRESIDENT DUNNACK: I wonder how many 
of you recall that the distinguished gentleman 
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who has so charmingly welcomed us, this 
bibliographer, librarian, and collector, could, 
if necessary, competently direct a job of gas 
engineering. I am afraid that it is a tendency 
of librarians to have only a bowing acquain- 
tance with the mechanical sciences and I con- 
fess that I feel a distinct awe in the presence 
of a bibliophile who has had scientific train- 
ing. I wish it might sometime be my privilege 
to listen to a discussion on imprints between 
book collector A. Edward Newton, electrician, 
and Dr. H. H. B. Meyer, engineer ! 

Not long ago I stood at the station in 
Augusta and watched a group of high school 
boys and girls—one hundred and twenty of 
them—start for Washington, and thought 
what it meant to the United States that all 
over the country, 

From little towns in Arkansas, and little 
towns in Maine, 

And little sheltered valley towns, and hamlets 
on the plain; 

Salem, Jackson, Waukesha, and Brookville 
and Peru, 

San Mateo and Ironton and Lake and Water- 
loo, 

such groups were journeying to “see Wash- 

ington.” Hundreds of the boys and girls 

write essays on “My Trip to Washington”— 

pathetically uninteresting essays most of them, 

because they are “required” writing. Some 

day, there will be in one of these groups, a 

boy or a girl who can simply and truthfully 

and without self-consciousness record what 

Washington meant, and then, librarians, you 

will have something which is very close to 

being literature. You remember what Sarah 

Orne Jewett wrote to Willa Cather: 

“The thing that teases the mind over and 
over for years and at last gets itself put down 
rightly on paper—whether little or great—it 
belongs to literature.” 

I imagine that many of us librarians will 
feel our minds “teased over and over” by 
impressions here, although we may make no 
effort to record them. One may not feel about 
Washington quite as the Frenchman is said to 
feel about Paris, but, certainly, no matter 
how often one visits our Capital, one comes, 
and departs, with a different point of view 
and a different interest than any other city 
inspires. The woman who gave her book 
about the Capital the title Your Washington 
and mine has the idea in a nutshell. 

As librarians, our interest is inevitakly 





focused on the great library in which Dr. 
Meyer serves with such distinction. This 
interest, which is united when we consider 
the library as a collection of books, becomes 
sectional when we consider it architecturally 
and artistically, for the genius of every part 
of the country has contributed to its building 
and its decoration. I do not need to remind 
you Massachusetts librarians of the work of 
Pearce and Simmons, of Benson and Walker ; 
or recall to the Connecticut representatives 
what Bartlett Warner and Pratt have done to 
add to the beauty of the building. I am glad 
that our Maine statesman, Thomas Brackett 
Reed, played a prominent part in the fight for 
a new Library of Congress and that the man 
who directed the interior decoration was born 
at Portland, Maine, and I am Victorian 
enough to be thankful that Mr. Casey was of 
my generation and not a modernist, and that 
the Congressional is not done in cubes, planes, 
and mirrors. I am sure that the New Jersey 
members of the A. L. A. time their watches 
by the great clock with greater interest than 
the rest of us because John Flanagan was 
born in Newark. West Concord, Vermont, 
and Liberty, Virginia, may be too small to 
have libraries, but they are not too small to 
produce genius, and so Herbert Adams’ great 
bronze doors swing with special welcome to 
you of Vermont, and the murals of W. L. 
Dodge are more interesting to you Virginians 
than those of Cox of Ohio, or Alexander of 
Pennsylvania, or Vedder and Blashfield of 
New York. If I go to view Melchers’ pro- 
cessionals of war and peace I know that I 
shall find my Michigan friends there before 
me, and I suppose there is not a single Wis- 
consin librarian who is not conversant with 
Schladermundt who designed the ceiling 
mosaics. Librarians have enough to do with 
lists and who’s whos, so I must not attempt 
to recall here all the artists represented in the 
Library of Congress, including the “Ameri- 
cans from abroad” like Saint Gaudens of Ire- 
land and Martigy of France—natives of other 
lands who have reached the fullness of their 
artistic powers in this country of their 
adoption. 

The beginnings of the great libraries of the 
world is a fascinating study. To me, the 
most interesting point in the most popular 
biography of the year is what Mr. Strachey 
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says of the foundation of the Bodleian Li- 
brary. The Earl of Essex loved books, and 
so claimed for his share of the loot of Cadiz 
the priceless library collected by Bishop 
Jerome Osorius. Later when he was unable 
to keep his political promises to his faithful 
follower, John Bodley, Essex appeased him 
by the gift of the Spanish collection of books, 
the beginning of the great Oxford library 
which bears Bodley’s name. Not less interest- 
ing is the foundation of the present Library 
of Congress. When the first meager collection 
of books had gone to light the British bon- 
fires, Thomas Jefferson offered his own li- 
brary to replace the one which had been 
destroyed, not because he wished to dispose of 
his books (there is a tradition that he wept 
when he parted with them), but because he 
considered it part of his patriotic duty tO see 
that his country should not be without a 
library. With these books came a catalog and 
system of classification worked out by Mr. 
Jefferson which was used for many years, so 
we may claim that this great American— 
statesman, architect, and author—was some- 
thing of a librarian. It is interesting, I think, 
that Bodley in 1604 and Jefferson two hundred 
years later, inspired to “do the true part of a 
profitable member of the State,” should have 
chosen to execute that patriotic duty in the 
same way—by founding a library. 

One of the younger dramatists has re- 
marked “The adventures you can have with 
your flesh are limited, but there is no limit 
to the adventures you can have with your 
immortal soul.” I that no one can 
come to a conference like this, in a city like 
Washington, without at the same time going 
forth to some sort of adventure with his 
immortal soul. 

We are grateful to Dr. Meyer for his 
gracious words of welcome and we return 
him our grateful appreciation for all the 
courtesies offered our association. 


believe 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS: CENTRAL- 
IZATION AND LIBRARY PROGRESS 
By Henry E. DuNNACK, 

State Library, Augusta, Maine 

I wish to discuss with you today the ad- 
vantages of a central library organization in 
each state and to indicate the lines of activity 
that such an organization should follow that 
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the public library may come to place ang 
power in the life of the community. This 
subject has been considered from many angles 
by men of authority and high in the counsels 
of librarians. All one may hope to do is to 
repeat and emphasize some important points, 
Library progress is seriously limited by the 
number of commissions and departments and 
the lack of a central authority. 


Library Centralization 

We should combine all state library fune- 
tions under one director. The New century 
dictionary defines centralization as the con- 
centration of administrative powers in a cen- 
tral government. In the American Library 
Association we have a strong central organ- 
ization directing with rare judgment and con- 
tagious enthusiasm the nation-wide work. An 
important step in library advance will come 
when the American Library Association, the 
state organizations, and leaders in the library 
field unite to organize the state libraries into 
strong central organizations to direct all state 
library work. 

Every state should have a collection of 
books available to all the people, and a central 
library authority. Since it is usually advisable 
to use an agency already at hand rather than 
to complicate matters by additional organiza- 
tion, and since the state library is here, and, in 
most states, in touch with all phases of library 
work, it is logical that it become this central 
authority. By centralization it would be pos- 
sible to relate all those interested in promoting 
education through books, so that all these 
agents would function efficiently. 


Such a union of all or most of the library 
interests of the state in one agency—the state 
library or library department—has come about 
in thirteen states. In most states only ad- 
visory powers have been given the state li- 
brary. Some right to set standards has accom- 
panied the distribution of the small state 
grants in the New England states. New York 
has broad powers in setting standards. Twelve 
state libraries have library extension as a 
specific function. Twenty-two have more or 
less general collections, often strong in state 
history, law, and documents. A few are actu- 
ally “public libraries for the state,” lending 
to local libraries or individuals. In fourteen 
states the state library is chiefly a law and 
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document library. In thirteen states there is a 
separate law library as well as a state library. 
Several states have state departments of 
archives and history, others state historical 
libraries. This we think is an “unwise multi- 
plication of the state’s library agencies.” 


State-wide library service is the highest 
function of a state library. It aids in estab- 
lishing local libraries and developing existing 
libraries. It supplements their book collections 
from its larger resources. It gives direct book 
service to communities, groups, and _ indi- 
viduals. It acts as adviser, often as super- 
visor to school and institution libraries. In 
the way of consulting service to established 
libraries, help is given through correspond- 
ence, library institutes, or district meetings, 
summer courses in library methods, library 
bulletins, lists of books, etc. In many states, 
the publications of the state library, including 
both the bulletins and the various items com- 
piled and published by the state library, are a 
very valuable addition to the reference ma- 
terial of the smaller libraries. 


It seems but a short step from all these 
inultiplied forms of state library service to 
actual state supervision. The first president 
of the State Library Association, Melvil 
Dewey, said at their first meeting in St. 
Louis : 

“I am profoundly convinced after eighteen 
years’ study of general library interests that 
the greatest future development lies before 
the state libraries. They have the largest and 
wealthiest constituency, the greatest possibil- 
ities for exchange and gifts, and infinitely the 
largest opportunities for helpfulness to the 
library and educational interests of each 
state.” 

To make state library leadership effective 
the state director must be library trained, with 
both scholarship and administrative ability. 
His relationship to the libraries and librarians 
of the state should be comparable to that of 
the commissioner of education to the schools 
and teachers. 


Inseparable from the question of efficient 
centralization is the question of library prog- 
ress in general, the first requisite of which 
is a progressive program with efficient leader- 
ship. This will be secured when the public 
understands the conditions. Therefore the sec- 
ond point I wish to emphasize is the need of 
greater public interest in the library. 


The Library and Education 


We must have a public educated to see in 
the library an institution of special educa- 
tional value. We have made commendable 
progress in library work. The open shelf, 
unlimited home use of books and facilities for 
children’s work are realities. 

The present urgent demand is for an in- 
creased use of books by the general public. 
We must bring book values to the attention 
of all the people in such a vital way that 
they will realize the educational value of li- 
braries, to those whose education has been 
limited. We must continually emphasize the 
fact that the library is equipped to become a 
continuation school, supplementing the too 
short school period. 

“I look forward to the day when we shall 
have a system of adult education in the state 
which will reach every man and woman as 
we are now reaching the child,” declared Dr. 
John F. Finley recently. “And the librarian 
will be as important a factor in that place as 
the formal teacher or the lecturer, perhaps 
the most important and inspiring factor.” 

President Faunce of Brown University 
tells us that: 

“The library makes to the nation three 
gifts: the gift of knowledge, the gift of per- 
spective, the gift of ideals. Putting the matter 
in another way, we may say it gives us facts, 
relations, values. Our libraries must be not 
only storehouses of knowledge, but reservoirs 
of power. The great books of all time give us 
contact with inspiring personalities. When 
books come to many a shut-in life, the limita- 
tions of the farm and the factory are for- 
gotten, the mind expands to a kinship with 
past and future, and the reader in some vil- 
lage library may become the prophet of the 
new century, and the leader of the modern 
world.” 

In 1785 a small town in western Massa- 
chusetts took the name of Franklin and in- 
formed Mr. Franklin of that fact. It was 
suggested that he send them a bell for their 
church. Franklin wrote from Passy that from 
what he knew of the people they would prefer 
sense to sound, therefore on April 13, 1785, 
he wrote his friend Dr. Price in London to 
select and forward a collection of books to 
Franklin. In later years there came into this 
library a boy whose father, a farmer, had 
died leaving the family with limited means. 
The boy had to help out the family income by 
working in the straw shop. It was while this 
boy was reading the Franklin books that there 
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was born the inspiration and was created that 
love of learning which sent Horace Mann to 
Brown University, to Congress, and to be the 
masterful leader of education in New Eng- 
land and the first president of Antioch Col- 
lege. It is no surprise that Horace Mann 
wrote, 


“Had I the power, I would scatter libraries 
over the whole land as the sower sows his 
wheat field.” 


This story suggests that the thinking reader 
rules the world. In fact he is taking over all 
the worth-while work in the world. The 
thinker has found the facts; he has imagina- 
tion, curiosity; he knows what his correlated 
information means; he puts his knowledge to 
work; and his possessions multiply. The hope 
of democracy is in the thinker; he, of all our 
millions is prepared to face and use the vast 
resources of nature to build a bigger world 
and a better life. 

The library has the information discovered 
by the scientists, explorers,. and inventors. 
The thinker must be found and placed in 
touch with the gathered facts. If Mr. Wells 
is right in thinking that civilization is a race 
between education and catastrophe, then we 
must act at once or in our day we will witness 
the crumbling of the economic and cultural 
foundations of the republic. 


Increased Appropriations 

We must have a public convinced that fur- 
ther library progress depends upon increased 
appropriations. It is true that our big city 
libraries are in most cases provided with gen- 
erous appropriations supplemented by equally 
generous private gifts, but our small libraries 
in the rural sections of the country are not so 
fortunate. Various grants of state funds have 
helped remedy this condition in a measure. 
However, we need a state fund similar to the 
educational equalization fund used in some 
states. The fifty million people largely in 
rural sections who are without library facili- 
ties will never be able to supply their own 
needs; the prosperous city people, through 
state aid, must finance this essential library 
service. 

No profession in the world is so greatly 
underpaid as that of the library worker. 
This means incompetent workers, inefficient 
service. The librarian in all localities should 
receive at least as much salary as the teachers 
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in our public schools. There ought to be a 
campaign at once to remedy this great defect. 
This plea is not made so much in defense of 
the library worker as the library user. No 
one would think of permitting an unqualified 
person to dispense drugs; no more should one 
be permitted to dispense books. 

Fifty years ago the United States had less 
than one hundred billion dollars of wealth, 
Today the wealth of the United States js 
close to five hundred billion dollars. If we 
can be sure of anything it is that if there is 
any actual need in this republic of ours 
which can be purchased in the market place, 
we have the money to pay for it. 

A study of the financial situation of li- 
braries reveals the fact that sufficient effort 
has not been made to bring this matter to the 
attention of those who provide the funds. We 
must carry our case to the state governments 
and the people. Leaders in state government 
must see the demand for appropriations is 
based on facts which guarantee larger divi- 
dends and justify granting that support which 
is given to other state and municipal projects, 
It must be demonstrated that 
democratic institution in the 
library—is as important as 
churches, and hospitals. 


the greatest 
world — the 
roads, schools, 


It is easier to build a railroad or a bridge 
or a great building than to organize and keep 
in running order an efficient library, but be- 
cause the former are tangible things, capable 
of tangible evaluation, while the worth of a 
library is, in every sense of the word, immea- 
surable and invaluable, it is not an easy task 
to forcefully present to legislators the state’s 
need of libraries. 


The School and the Library 


We must have a public educated to value 
the library by teaching the youth in the school 
to use the library. Our efforts to interest the 
public in the library will never meet with the 
success we expect until we give more atten- 
tion to teaching the youth in our schools to 
use the library. This work must be started 
very early for the simple reason that the great 
majority of boys and girls never go beyond 
the grade schools. 

More than 28,000,000 pupils are enrolled in 
the public and private schools of the United 


States. One person in every four of the 
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nation’s population daily gives his working 
hours either to study or to teaching. Here is 
the opportunity of the library. If we reach 
the youth in the schools, in a generation they 
will know their way to the library. Contact 
between the school and the library is made 
possible by the seven objectives of education: 
Sound health, worthy home membership, 
mastery of the tools and technique of learn- 
ing, faithful citizenship, vocational effective- 
ness, the wise use of leisure, and ethical 
character. The school teaches that these are 
life-long pursuits and every school library 
should be built around these objectives, and 
every local library should have these subjects 
well represented on its shelves. 


A way must be found to give children at 
least in the last two years of grammer school 
the advantages of a trained director of reading 
and reference work. To know how to find 
material is an absolute necessity of modern 
education. There are two ways in which this 
work can be accomplished, one by securing 
teacher-librarians. To fill this requirement we 
should need forty thousand librarians, with 
four thousand new recruits each year. As 
this is impossible at the present time we must 
adopt a second method, that of having a 
school librarian in the local public library 
who will teach library methods. Every local 
public librarian should assume this task at 
once and so far as possible bring the library 
and the school closer together. 


Library Advisers 

We must have a public which knows that 
the library has advisers competent to direct 
their reading. The need for this class of 
library workers is obvious to the most casual 
observer. The reader must have a guide to 
direct him to the source material of the 
library. Many persons claim that there is no 
justification for readers advisers, that there is 
not sufficient interest among the people to 
warrant the extra cost. To answer this objec- 
tion it is only necessary to call your attention 
to the fact that not only are the public schools 
and colleges overwhelmed with numbers, but 
correspondence schools and extension courses 
of various kinds have an enrolment of nearly 
eight million, costing the students probably 
over one hundred and fifty million dollars a 
year. These facts leave no room to doubt 





that vast numbers are seeking help in this 
search for knowledge. 


The public library must become a purpose- 
ful institution concerned in putting the right 
book into the hands of the reader. Guidance 
in the choice of books is the highest service 
the librarian can render. It is the finest ex- 
pression of the missionary spirit in librarian- 
ship. 

It is a truism to say that public welfare can 
only be safeguarded by the advancement of 
learning. Our task is to make knowledge the 
common possession of every citizen that he 
may have the material to think clearly, to 
judge accurately, and to act with wisdom. 

The weaknesses of American social and 
public life are rooted in ignorance and indif- 
ference. Unless there is a definite effort to 
lift our general intelligence to a higher level 
our material progress will outdistance our 
intellectual and spiritual advance. 

The one who undertakes the task of direct- 
ing the reading of adults must be intellectually 
tolerant, service-minded, mastered by civic 
pride, and thrilled by cultural ideals. The 
readers advisers must be competent to assist 
not only those who seek information for pro- 
fessional and commercial purposes, but must 
be interpreters of literature, able to appre- 
ciate the great literary work of all nations. 

It is our boast that the public libraries offer 
the largest dividends of any form of educa- 
tional investment, but, at the same time, we 
are forced to admit that there is too large a 
percentage of unused and unproductive mate- 
rial in our book collections. It is not sufficient 
to provide catalogs and to open the shelves, 
and to count statistics. Librarians must have 
the necessary equipment for exercising their 
function as trustees of public thinking. 

We face a new civilization in its aspirations, 
impulses, motives, and forms of expression. 
One thing seems absolutely certain, that 
democracy cannot prosper without increasing 
means of transportation, communication, and 
intelligence. We in the United States are 
committed to a broad policy which aims to 
place the tools of education at the disposal of 
every citizen. In this broad policy the library 
is a necessity because only with the aid cf 
this educational institution can the policy of 
planning an education within reach of all the 
people be realized. 
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The library is becoming the center of edu- 
cational work. The courses in the colleges 
and universities are directed along reading 
lines. In my undergraduate days instruction 
was limited very largely to textbooks and lec- 
tures, today the assignments for reading topics 
cover practically all courses. It is extremely 
significant to librarians that within the last 
years Amherst, Wellesley, and Smith have 
begun issuing reading courses for their 
alumni. The University of Michigan has an 
extensive reading system in connection with 
its classwork. Columbia has recently added 
to its curriculum a general honors course in 
reading. Harvard has adopted a system which 
releases members of the senior class from 
routine work that they may do intensive re- 
search work through reading. These facts 
indicate the tendency in modern education is 
toward directing reading. 

Whatever a person’s educational aspirations, 
advanced or elementary, practical or academic, 
the library is ready and able to assist him, 
but the public needs to be continually reminded 
that this is 


so. I cannot emphasize too 
strongly the necessity of every form of adver- 
tising. Not only the press, posters, and 


speeches, but the motion picture and the radio 
must be used, and used again and again. Per- 
haps the time will come when the staff of an 
efficient library will include a trained adver- 
tising agent. 


PRESIDENT DUNNACK: At this time it gives 
me pleasure to present Dr. A. 
Godcharles. 

Mr. GopcHARLEs said that the Pennsylvania 
State Library makes a specialty of collecting 
all the county histories available, and par- 
ticularly seeks to get the publications of local 
historical societies, as much information not 
available elsewhere may be obtained in these 
papers and proceedings. 

He stated that one of the outstanding aims 
of the present administration will be to re-edit 
the publication entitled Frontier forts, as he 
believes that this is the most important publi- 
cation for a state to issue; for contained 
therein is much information not available else- 
where, telling of the early families and condi- 
tions in Pennsylvania. Since the previous edi- 
tion was issued many tablets and monuments 
have been erected about the state, marking 
numerous historical sites, references to which 
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were not included in that earlier edition, g9 
that it seems very necessary that the work 
be re-edited, and have incorporated therein 
such additional facts as have been brought to 
light, thereby insuring an accurate permanent 
record for the use of historians of the future. 

Mr. Godcharles said that the Pennsylvania 
State Library offers one hundred per cent 
service in local history, and is even using the 
radio as a means of teaching accurate local 
history and for the purpose of inspiring peo- 
ple to become interested in the study of his- 
tory. In this way he is seeking to help the 
oncoming generations to know more about the 
state in which they live, and what it has 
stood for. 

Mr. Goparp (Connecticut): I desire to 
read several letters that have been sent to me. 

Whereupon were read the letter from A, J, 
Small, expressing his 
regret at being unable to attend the convyen- 
tion, due to illness, also a letter from James 
M. Hitt, State Library, Washington, who was 
unable to be present, owing to the fact that 
the library’s appropriation had been vetoed. 

In addition, information was received that 
the absence of Johnson Brigham, State Li- 
brary, due to his having met 
with an automobile accident in which he sus- 
tained several broken ribs. 

The Secretary also reported that Mrs. 
Henry J. Carr would be unable to be present 
owing to the serious illness of her husband* 

It was moved and seconded that telegrams 
should be sent to Messrs. Small and Brigham 
and Mrs. Carr, by the Secretary, conveying 
the Association’s regret at their absence, and 
that a letter be dispatched to Mr. Hitt, sym- 
pathizing with his inability to attend, and for 
the loss of his appropriation, with the hope 
that it be restored in the future. 

PRESIDENT DUNNACK: We will have the 
report of the Secretary-Treasurer. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 
Our membership consists of the following: 
37 regular members 
5 associate members 
6 individual members 
4 honorary members 
Total 52 
Since the last meeting the following resig- 
nations have been received: regular members, 
Oregon State Library, Kansas State Histor- 


lowa Law Library, 


Iowa, was 


*Died Mav 21. 1929. 
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ical Society, Kansas State Library, Ontario 
Legislative Library; associate member, New 
York Public Library; individual member, 
Ella R. Morris. 


These resignations were due to the increase 
in the dues, and the treasury was depleted 
thereby of a possible revenue of fifty dollars. 

Dena Kingsley, Library of Congress, has 
been an individual member of the Association 
for several years. She seriously considered 
dropping her membership since the Library of 
Congress is an honorary member of this As- 
sociation, as Miss Kingsley’s primary purpose 
in joining our Association was to form a con- 
tact for that Library with the Association. 
However, I am happy to say, Miss Kingsley 
has decided to continue her membership. 

While the Ontario Legislative Library has 
resigned from regular membership, Mr. Wil- 
gress, the librarian, has become an individual 
member, so that the Province of Ontario is 
not wholly lost from our roll. 

Two years ago at Toronto a very interest- 
ing report was received from Ella R. Morris, 
Library of the Legislature, St. Johns, New- 
foundland, pertaining to library work there. 
Miss Morris became an individual member of 
this Association the following year. With the 
increase in dues, she has felt it necessary to 
resign. Miss Morris’ membership formed the 
first contact with any library work in the 
Maritime Provinces or Newfoundland. 

This is also an opportune time to call the 
Association’s attention to the outstanding 
loyalty of another Canadian member located 
on the opposite coast, namely the Provincial 
Library of British Columbia. 

Not within the knowledge of your present 
Secretary has any one from that Library ever 
been able to attend a meeting, yet the check 
for the dues is always promptly forwarded, 
and whatever assistance and cooperation may 
be required is cheerfully given. 

During the year, from several sources, the 
Secretary was informed of the failure of some 
members to receive copies of the Proceedings. 
As a means of checking that each member 
did receive a copy, printed return post cards 
were issued for the acknowledgment of their 
receipt. This arrangement worked out very 
well, and, with few exceptions, the cards 
were returned promptly. 

The Secretary has on hand a number of 
copies of Proceedings for different years, and 


if any member present needs any numbers to 
complete his file, if he will send his request 
to the Secretary, copies that are available for 
distribution will be gladly forwarded. 

The Association is becoming more widely 
known judging from the number of cities that 
have circularized the Secretary, asking that 
consideration be given their respective cities 
as the place of the next meeting. The time of 
the present meeting and hotel quarters has 
been well advertised in World Convention 
Dates, a magazine listing all conventions with 
the time and place where they are to be held. 

In March, the New York Herald Tribune 
even went so far as to telegraph for informa- 
tion concerning the Association. 

In July, 1928, your Secretary received a 
personal letter from a young man in Alaska, 
asking for information concerning library 
training. In reply, several questions elicited a 
response from him which seems advisable to 
mention in this report, concerning library con- 
tacts that have been established, and with your 
permission after finishing this report, excerpts 
from his letter will be read. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Irma A. Wartrts, Secretary. 


PRESIDENT DuNNaACK: You have heard the 
report of the Secretary. What shall be done 
with it? 

The motion carried that it be accepted and 
filed. 

Miss Rocers (New Jersey): I should like 
to hear the excerpts from the letter from 
Alaska. 

PRESIDENT DuNNACK: The Secretary will 
read the letter in question. 


“You also asked if there was a library in 
Alaska that represents the government. As 
far as I know there is none. There is a Log 
Cabin in Fairbanks, a town: of about 2,500 
people in the heart of interior Alaska, which 
is sponsored by the Episcopal Church, and 
conducted by the ladies of the church coun- 
cils. There is no paid help, and as far as I 
know, they purchase no books, and if so only 
a few. Contributions, both in the way of 
magazines and books, are solicited. Most of 
the townspeople save their magazines, turn 
them over to the Library, and the Library in 
turn takes them after having been in the Li- 
brary for awhile, and sends them out to the 
men on the gold mining creeks. Your native 
Alaskan is a voracious reader. I have known 
many an old Sourdough to lie in his cabin all 
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night, and read until daylight. In fact during 
the long winter months most of the people do 
nothing but read continually. 

“Alaska is so remote from the social centers 
of activity, and the towns so small, that it is 
impossible to have any good library unless 
provided by philanthropic means. ... Aside 
from the Literary Digest and the Post, there 
were no first class magazines like the Atlantic 
Monthly or Harpers sold in any of the stores. 
The ones in evidence were subscribed to direct 
by the people who found their enjoyment in 
the better kind of reading. 

“There may be a library subsidized or spon- 
sored by the government in Juneau, which is 
the capital of Alaska. I cannot say if there 


is a library there or not, but I am almogt 
certain there must be, at least a territorial 
library. The town has about 5,000 people, and 
it is the seat of government. There is a 
higher type of person living there, more ip 
tune to an appreciative instinct for books. But 
aside from Juneau I question if you will find 
anything that approaches a library in Alaska, 
If libraries exist, they will probably parallel 
the story of the Fairbanks Log Cabin Li. 
ae 
“Sincerely yours, 

“Lae F. 
DuNNACK: We 
the report of the Treasurer. 


ZIMMERMAN, 


PRESIDENT will now have 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER 
Receipts 


Cash in treasury when books were audited at French Lick 


Increased dues collected June 1-Dec. 31, 1928 


Dues collected for the year 1929 


Expenditures 


Dues paid in advance for 1929 by State of Maine 
Sale of Proceedings to Public Library, Providence, R. I 


. $ 19.50 
162.00 
10.00 
icsueeneaiekd . 28 
eee 
$573.50 


Outstanding bills due from previous year when books were audited 


at French Lick 


LULeMne Apeites a suineoneb anwar $ 90.00 


Expenses June 1, to Nov. 10, (when dues for 1929 began to come in).. $ 94.10 


Expenses Nov. 10 to date 


Balance on hand 
Dues unpaid to date $20.00. 


133.16 
$227.26 
$317.26 


Respectfully submitted, 


PRESIDENT DuUNNACK: As members of the 
Auditing Committee, I appoint Mr. Redstone 
(Massachusetts), and Mrs. Clare E. Ausher- 
man (Wyoming). 

I desire to make the following additional 
appointments : Committee on Resolutions, Mr. 
Conant (Vermont), chairman; Alice M. 
Magee (Louisiana), and Carrie L. Broughton 
(North Carolina). 

Committee on Nominations, Mr. Godard 
(Connecticut), chairman; Georgia L. Osborne 
(Illinois), and Miss Thornton (Georgia). 

Committee on Joint Banquet, Mr. Glasier 
(Wisconsin), chairman; Mr. Godard (Con- 
necticut), and Mrs. Frankhauser (Michigan). 

The meeting adjourned at 4:30 p. m. 


Second Session 

(May 14, 2 p. m.) 
PRESIDENT DUNNACK: It gives me great 
pleasure to present to you Alice M. Magee, 


Irma A. Watts, Treasurer. 
State Library, Louisiana. Miss Magee is our 
first vice-president and has kindly consented 
to preside over this morning’s session. 
Miss Macee: The first address on this 
morning’s program will be by Louis J. Bailey, 
of the Indiana State Library, who will tell us 


of legislative refe~ence work in the United 
States. 
LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE 


By Louis J. Batey, 
State Library, Indianapolis, Indiana 


In the forty years of its existence, the 
National Association of State Libraries has 
seen the growth and development of many 
ideas in library service. Perhaps one of the 


most striking and most beneficial of all has 
been the service relating to legislation. In the 
first decade of the new century, progressive 
It was early 


political ideals were dominant. 
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observed that one means of securing legisla- 
tion better adjusted to social needs should 
ensue from the study of conditions and results 
obtained in other states and other countries. 
Only seldom could the individual law-maker 
profit by personal investigation and study. It 
was hoped that legislation, based on intelligent 
consideration of the trials and errors made 
by others, would result in a better solution of 
many social problems. State libraries had 
been organized throughout the past century 
with the avowed purpose of giving service 
to state officials and proved to be a ready 
resource to embody the new experiments. The 
increase of special provisions for legislative 
reference work that followed was almost 
phenomenal. In about a dozen years three- 
fourths of the states had made some kind of 
definite provision for special service to mem- 
bers of legislatures and to those actively 
interested in enacting or changing statutory 
laws. It was immediately realized that funda- 
mental as proper information was upon which 
to base new laws, it was necessary that the 
laws should prove successful from a legal 
standpoint. This led to provisions for more 
expert drafting of bills, and bill drafting 
became an important coordinate function of 
this service. 

For the last ten years there has been no 
change numerically in the states making pro- 
vision for legislative reference work. There 
have been changes in appropriations and in 
departmental relations, but it is important to 
notice that no state has abolished the legisla- 
tive bureaus after the work has been estab- 
lished on a fairly sound basis. 


The activities that form the legislative ref- 
erence service have become fairly well stand- 
ardized. The most general type of service 
relates to research work in relation to laws 
proposed for introduction. The necessary data 
upon which to base legislation may require 
wide ranging inquiry as to laws adopted in 
other states, the manner of their administra- 
tion, success in operation and evidences of 
general public opinion. To secure, have on 
hand and immediately available, and supply 
this type of special material supplementing the 
general library collections is the primary field 
of the legislative reference service. The 
preparation or acquirement of indexes, digests, 
records, and briefs is necessary; the material 


required may be books, pamphlets, clippings, 
letters, or manuscripts, but must be arranged 
for easy and quick consultation. This type of 
special service was a forerunner, and it led 
the way to a library development in many 
diversified fields which has resulted in the 
strong Special Libraries Association of today. 


The foregoing constitutes a reference ser- 
vice, pure and simple. To achieve the best 
results most organizations carry on varied 
activities connected with the legislative pro- 
cedure, chief of which is the work of bill- 
drafting. The proper drafting of bills that 
are expected to become laws involves a knowl- 
edge of constitutional provisions and statutory 
forms and the exact use of phrases and words 
to correctly express the intent aimed at. It 
involves also a knowledge of economic and 
social conditions and those political considera- 
tions that must be met if a bill is to afford 
a means to achieve the ends desired by the 
legislative body. The proper drafting of a 
bill is one of the most important steps in the 
enactment of laws. Added to this as a help 
in procedure is the keeping of a record or 
catalog of all bills introduced and a status 
record as they advance. One bureau prepares 
a periodical bulletin giving a brief of every 
bill introduced and a status record of each 
bill at the time of printing. The advice of 
the bureau chief is often sought by inexperi- 
enced legislators as to rules and customs of 
procedure. The work between legislative ses- 
sions is much reduced, but the chief and the 
first assistants are generally retained and 
occupied with preparations for coming ses- 
sions. In one state the bureau prepares a 
gloss or commentary on laws passed by a 
session showing their relation to and effect 
on previous statutes. In some states the 
codification of statute laws is handled by the 
legislative bureaus and the preparation and 
publication of House and Senate journals and 
the indexing of the acts may be included. In 
Indiana the collection of statistics and reports 
for the annual yearbook are also part of the 
interim duties of the legislative bureau. In 
four states recently the bureaus were called 
upon to prepare data for the use of members 
of constitutional conventions. The duties are 
certainly varied as well as important. 


The organization of legislative work of this 
character must be on an entirely impartial 
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those who use it 
and appropriate money for its 
abandon it. 


and non-partisan basis or 
will 
That there has been so little com 
plaint on this score is a tribute to the wisdom 
and scholarly standards of those engaged in it. 


support 


Appointment of directors is sometimes made 
by governors, in some cases by election in the 
legislature, but more generally by a board of 
trustees. 

states, the 


3oards appoint in twenty-seven 
three states, the 


supreme court in three states, the legislature 


governor in 


in two states and the secretary of state in one 


state. The organization in twenty states 1s 
within the state library, in three states it is 
under the state law library, in six states it is 
organized under a library commission or an 
historical commission, and in eight states the 
work is carried on as a separate bureau. In 
California the bill-drafting function is 
arate from the reference work which is done 
by the State Library. 


sep- 


It has been suggested 
that we determine the best form of organiza- 
tion, but I 
local 


feel that so much depends upon 
conditions that it is 


advocate one form above others. 


presumptuous to 
What works 
best is best. Changing conditions may war 
rant new combinations, but it will be the spirit 
that animates the rather than any 


mould of organization that will carry on to 


service 


the better achievements of the future. 


There are twelve states that do not main 


tain a definite legislative reference service. 
Florida, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Nevada, New Mexico, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Utah, West Vir- 
At the 
governor an attempt was made for a time in 
West Virginia to undertake this service under 


the Department of Archives and History, but 


They are Delaware, 


ginia, and Wyoming. request of the 


for lack of appropriation was feebly prose- 


cuted and shortly discontinued. Good ex 


amples of successful, useful service will do 


more, probably, than anything else to en- 


courage the ultimate adoption of legislative 


reference work in states now without it. 
There are in the future some hopeful pos 
and at the time 


that 


sibilities same certain 


hindrances to free helpful influence on 
legislation orginally hoped for by early ad- 
The 


partial attitude required to secure the trust 


vocates. very disinterestedness and im- 


and support of the law-maker has prevented 
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the exertion of much influence in the direc. 
tion of reform. The elective law-maker js 
very jealous in maintaining his prerogatives, 
Consequently the function of the bureaus js 
narrowed in its tendency and personal con- 
victions cannot be allowed to affect in any way 
that 
haps, it is easier to work out certain cooper- 
The Public Affairs 
Information Service was an early instance of 


its duty to its users. For reason, per- 


ation between agencies. 


cooperative effort, and the development of the 
biennial index to state legislation through the 
Legislative Service of the Library of Congress 
is a more recent effort. This last as a national 
service should in the future prove to be an 
important central agency for unifying forms 
and clauses in bills and as a supplementary 
resource on many questions of proposed legis. 
lation. There remain possibilities in the assist- 
ance that may be given to special commissions 
of investigation along lines of proposed legis- 
lation both [ 
and 


in the matter of advisory service 
research well as in the 
An enlargement 
with the 
legislative records, documents, and laws is in 


assistance as 
accurate preparation of bills. 
of editorial duties in connection 
function and no doubt 
assistance cooperation 
meet special condi- 


most cases a desirable 


other means of and 


will be 


tions in 


As a State Libra- 
ries it is not only a duty, but our privilege, 
to work 


enhancement of the 


found possible to 
various states. 
National Association of 


together for the development and 


be derived 
Whether as a 
direct responsibility or in the opportunity for 
full cooperation the greatest 
good to the largest number will justify our 


benefits to 


from such legislative work. 


and _ effective 


most complete and whole-souled devotion to 
this service. 
(20). 


separate), 


State Libraries 
nia (bill-drafting 


Califor- 
Connecticut, 
Kentucky, 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Oregon, Rhode 
South Dakota, 
Washington. 


Alabama, 


Georgia, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, 


Island, fexas, Vermont, and 


Law Libraries (3). 
Montana. 


Arizona, Idaho, and 


Libraries or Historical Commissions (6). 
North Carolina, North 


Dakota, West Virginia, and Wisconsin 


Arkansas, Missouri, 
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Separate Bureaus (8), Colorado, Illinois, 
Indiana, Maryland, Michigan, Nebraska, 
Pennsylvania, and Virginia. 

Without (12). Delaware, Florida, Louis- 
jana, Mississippi, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, Utah, 
West Virginia, and Wyoming. 

This was followed by a Round Table dis- 
cussion. 

Vick-PRESIDENT MaceEeE: Is there any fur- 
ther discussion on this subject? If not, we 
will proceed to the next paper. 


DEPARTMENT OF ARCHIVES 
By Georcia L. OsBorne, 
Illinois Historical Society, Springfield 


When your President asked me to make a 
report on the archives of the State of Illi- 
nois and find out what other states were doing 
in the way of preserving their records, I 
immediately wrote him that Illinois had a 
State Archivist, Margaret Cross Norton, ap- 
pointed in 1921, and I was quite sure she 
could and would give him all the information 
he desired on the subject. He replied by 
saying that Miss Norton was not a member 
of the Association and would I please make a 
report. I immediately consulted with Miss 
Norton and she very graciously gave me such 
information as she had and I then wrote 
forty-seven letters to the other states in the 
Union which read as follows: 

“Will you be good enough to inform me 
what your state is doing in the matter of 
taking care of its archives? Have you a 
state archivist in connection with your State 
Library or is it a separate department? 

“Will you be good enough to give me this 
information in as few words as possible, 
what you have already done in the matter and 
what you expect to do?” 

I have received forty-seven replies with 
full information on what the different states 
are doing and will briefly quote from the let- 
ters. I have the letters with me and if any- 
one wishes to know about a certain state I 
will be glad to furnish him with the letter. 

In this report I will only state whether the 
archivist is connected with the state historical 
society or as in Illinois, made a department 
of the state library. What appropriation, if 
any, is given by the state, when the work was 
undertaken and what progress is being made. 
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Alabama. Has a Department of Archives 
and History of which Mrs. Marie B. Owen 
is director. The archives of the state are 
taken care of in steel filing cabinets and are 
being organized and made available for the 
use of officials and students. This Depart- 
ment is bringing together from _ scattered 
sources material to build up historical as well 
as administrative archives. : 

Arizona. Nothing is being done towards 
the care and preservation of the archives of 
the state aside from the casual assembling by 
the Law and Legislative Library and by the 
Department of the State Historian. There is 
no state archivist. Con Cronin, librarian Law 
and Legislative Reference Library. 


Arkansas. No state archivist. Report of 
Dallas T. Herndon, secretary of the Arkansas 
History Commission, seems to indicate that 
such material as can be found is being 
gathered and salvaged from the old state 
house, such as official papers and records 
which tell the story of Arkansas. 


California. At the first session of the 
legislature held in San Jose, the first piece of 
legislation passed was an act instructing the 
secretary of state to receive all public rec 
ords, maps, and books connected with the 
political, civil, and military history of the past 
administration of the government of Califor- 
nia. He was instructed to classify, safely 
keep, and preserve the same in his office. A 
joint resolution was also adopted at this ses- 
sion instructing him to send some suitable 
person to Monterey, the former capital of 
California under Mexican rule, to procure the 
archives of the state. During the period 
1850-1854 the capital was moved several times 
with a consequent loss of many valuable 
records. In 1858 the secretary of state was 
instructed to turn over to the United States 
Surveyor General all Spanish and Mexican 
archives in his possession. At the session of 
the legislature of 1865-1866 an Act was ap- 
proved on March 20, 1866, to provide for the 
preservation of the Spanish archives in the 
custody of the U. S. Surveyor General for 
California. This act instructed the secretary 
of state to cause all the original Spanish 
papers to be perpetuated both in the Spanish 
and English language and named Rufus C. 
Hopkins, keeper of the archives in the office 
of the United States Surveyor General, as the 
official translator. These records are now in 
the California state archives and consist of 
eight volumes in the Spanish language, eight 
in the English language and two volumes of 
maps. They have been of great value in the 
establishing of titles to many old Spanish and 
Mexican grants of land in California. 


To more fully preserve the state records a 
section was added to the Code of Civil Pro- 
cedure forbidding the removal of records 
from the office where they are kept except 
upon an order of court. 
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The state archives at present are kept in 
four rooms—two of which are fireproof. 
There is yet no law which defines what is an 


archive and many departments retain their 
records. 
Colorado. Has no state archives depart- 


State Historical and 
legal custodian of 
no work along this 


ment or state archivist. 
Natural History Society 
state archives. Apparently 
line being done. 
Connecticut. The State Library of Con- 
necticut has been the central depository for 
many years for state, county, and town rec- 
ords not in current use. This department has 
an examiner of public records since 1911 ap- 
pointed by the State Librarian, George S. 


Godard, and has also a chief of Archives 
Department, Effie M. Prickett. The records 
have been sorted, arranged according to 


dockets or districts in the case of probate 
files, and a most comprehensive index made. 
Mr. Godard has been head of the State Li- 
brary for over thirty years and under his able 
administration the records of Connecticut 
have been assembled, classified, arranged, re- 
paired, and made accessible. Mr. Godard is 
present and will speak on his own department. 


Delaware. The Public Archives Commis- 
sion of Delaware was created by an Act of 
the General Assembly of the state about 1905, 
the executive officer of the Commission to be 
known as the state archivist. This depart- 
ment is entitled to receive from the state 
officers and counties all public records prior 
to 1850, not in current use. These records to 
be classified, collated, arranged, and indexed. 
The department from time to time as needed 
or desired is to publish ancient records deemed 
important. 

Florida. No state archives department or 
state archivist, archives of the state kept by 
the secretary of state and the State Library. 
This latter department only established in 
1927. 

Georgia. Georgia Department of Ar- 
chives and History in operation since 1919. 
Collection entirely manuscript consists of 
about 10,000 volumes and some 250,000 to 
500,000 loose documents. Ruth Blair, state 
historian, 

Idaho. Archives in 
State Historical Society. No archivist. 

Indiana. The law which controls the 
operation of the State Library provides that 
it shall receive the archives and organize and 
care for them but the Library has not the 
space nor has it been granted an appropriation 
for this work. The department is working 
hard for a new building in which space can be 
secured for the state archives and such a 
department organized. Esther McNitt is head 
of the Indiana History and Archives Division. 

Iowa. The Division of Archives was or- 
ganized in 1906 and Cassius C. Stiles has been 
its superintendent since its inception. B. F. 


State Library and 
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Shambaugh among others was most active in 
having a law passed creating this department. 
It is one of the pioneers in this line of work 
and is a department or division of the His- 
torical, Memorial, and Art Department of 
Iowa. Edgar R. Harlan is director. 


Kansas. The State Historical Society js 
the legal custodian of the state archbus 
William E. Connolley its secretary writes, 
“T think this Society is perhaps the oldest in 
the matter of archives preservation and use 
and we certainly have a great quantity of 
immensely valuz ible material to which we are 
constantly adding.” 


Kentucky. Has no archives department. 
Under an executive order issued in the fall 
of 1927, the archives which had formerly 
been in the office of the secretary of state, 
including executive journals, original enrolled 
bills, file boxes containing state papers, etc., 
covering the period 1792-1915, were trans- 
ferred to the old state house and placed in the 
custody of the secretary of the Kentucky 
Historical Society, Mrs. Jouett Taylor Can- 
non. 


Louisiana. No legislation by the state as 
to its archives. A _ public-spirited citizen of 
New Orleans placed at the command of 
Henry P. Dart of the Louisiana Historical 
Society the sum of $15,000 for the purpose 
of opening up the judicial archives of Louisi- 
ana of the French and Spanish period. In 
order to accomplish this end the Society 
created the office of archivist and elected Mr. 
Dart to the position. On opening the boxes 
containing the archives in question he found 
a fairly complete file of the administration of 
the French Superior Council of Louisiana 
1717-1769 and a similar file of the Judicial 
Proceedings of the Spanish Court of the 
Governor, etc., of Louisiana from 1769 to 
1803. The records have been removed from 
their ancient receptacles arranged in chrono- 
logical order and filed so they can be studied 
and indexed. On account of the small fund 
work necessarily has been limited. No ap- 
propriation has been made by the state for 
this work. 

Maine. The state has never established 
a department of archives. Maine has a State 
Historical Society where manuscripts are re- 
ceived and listed and a state historian who 
from time to time prepares monographs for 
publication. In the office of the secretary of 
state are valuable letters written by early 
governors. The other official records are pre- 
sumably in the archives at Augusta. Henry 
E. Dunnack, state librarian. 


Maryland. No archives department. Man- 
uscripts in State Historical Society consisting 
chiefly of correspondence, votes, proceedings, 
and acts of the General Assembly 1637- = 
known as “the Archives of Maryland” 
being published under same title. Small Po 
propriation made for the repairing and pub- 
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lishing of documents in this collection. Other 
yaluable historical documents in the office of 
the land commissioner and the Court of Ap- 
peals at Annapolis are much in need of atten- 
tion. It is hoped that in the near future a 
special archives building will be erected to 
properly house the state’s records. Charles 
Fickus, acting librarian. 


Massachusetts. The archives of Massa- 
chusetts have been in the custody of the sec- 
retary of the colony, province, state, and com- 
monwealth from 1630 to date. In direct 
charge since 1897 of the chief of the Archives 
Division. John H. Edmonds, present chief. 


Michigan. The Archives Division of the 
Michigan Historical Commission has custody 
of such records, files, documents, books, 
papers, etc., of the state, county, village, city, 
and township offices as are not less than thirty 
years old and not in current use. It is the 
policy of the Commission to take over docu- 
ments from the various departments, boards, 
commissions, and institutions only as fast as 
they can be systematically handled and made 
easily accessible. The Division at present 
contains about two million documents. The 
great need is for more room. C. N, Fuller, 
secretary. 


Minnesota. This state is doing very little 
towards the care of its archives in comparison 
to Iowa and Illinois. The Minnesota Histor- 
ical Society is authorized to act as custodian 
of such non-current state and local archives 
as may be turned over to it by the various 
departments. Most of the papers from the 
ofice of the governor and secretary of state 
have been turned over under the provision of 
this Act together with a considerable quantity 
from other departments. The work is under 
the supervision of Solon J. Buck. 


Mississippi. Dunbar Rowland, director of 
State Historical and Archives Department. 
The only state in which archives are central- 
ized, classified, and administered in the same 
department. Has also transcripts of the fun- 
damental sources of its history from England, 
France, and Spain. Has done more than any 
other state in the matter of collecting tran- 
scripts from foreign archives applicable to 
Mississippi Valley history. Has always been 
under the direction of Mr. Rowland. 


Missouri. Has no department of archives 
and no effort is being made to establish one. 
Most of the old records were destroyed in the 
fire of 1911—those saved were boxed up and 
taken to Columbia, and placed in the custody 
of the Missouri Historical Society of which 
Floyd Shoemaker is secretary. 


Montana. The archives of the state are 
taken care of by the Montana Historical So- 
ciety and are under the supervision of the 
librarian, David Hilger. 


_ Nebraska. The State Historical Society 
is the official custodian of the state’s ar- 


chives. Although some of the earlier records 
are gone, for a number of years they are 
complete. A. E. Sheldon, secretary and super- 
intendent. There is no state archivist. 


New Hampshire. The archives of the 
state are largely in the custody of the secre- 
tary of state and have been given over for 
safekeeping to the New Hampshire Historical 
Society which has excellent vaults for the 
purpose in a building centrally located. No 
state archivist. 


New Jersey. The matter of preservation 
of the records of this state is not centralized 
in any one department or bureau. Most of the 
early records are now available in the office 
of the secretary of state although there are 
some colonial records in the possession of the 
East Jersey and the West Jersey Proprietors, 
two private organizations that have been kept 
intact since the early days when New Jersey 
was divided into two parts or provinces gov- 
erned by a board of proprietors. The state 
some years ago endeavored to bring about a 
mutual arrangement whereby it might acquire 
the records of the two Boards of Proprietors 
but nothing came of the movement. 


Much in the way of historical data is in the 
possession of the New Jersey Historical So- 
ciety of Newark. The office of the secretary 
of state is the final custodian of wills, even 
including those of recent date. In 1920 an 
Act creating a Public Record Office for the 
supervision of public records, with authority 
to take over the records of any department 
that may cease to exist was passed. Early 
military records are on file in the office of 
the adjutant general. John P. Dullard, state 
librarian, Trenton. 


Nevada. No department of archives, the 
various departments taking care of their own 
records. Frank J. Lynn, state librarian. 


New Mexico. Archives are taken care of 
in State Museum. Land grants, etc., in the 
Land Office in the federal building. Anita J. 
Chapman, state librarian. 


New York. No department of archives. 
Records not in the department of origin are 
deposited in the State Library. Rumors of an 
archives department and mild efforts towards 
its establishment have been made at various 
times but it is not likely that such a movement 
will be successful for many years, if at all. 
James I. Wyer, director. 


North Carolina. The archives of this 
state are taken care of by the North Carolina 
Historical Commission and consist of state 
and county records. A. R. Newsome, secretary. 


North Dakota. The State Historical 
Society has custody of some public archives 
but has no archives organization. The super- 
intendent, Lewis F. Crawford, collects what 
he can but on account of lack of funds is 
unable to have them cataloged and classified 
properly. 
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Ohio. Within the past two years consid- 
erable progress has been made in collecting 
the archives of the state of Ohio which are 
under the custody of the Ohio State Archae 
ological and Historical Society. Recently a 
consignment has been made from the offices 
of the governor and the adjutant general and 
Mr. Galbreath, the secretary and librarian, is 
expecting other transfers as soon as the new 


wing to their building is completed and 
equipped to receive them. 
Oklahoma. The Oklahoma Historical 


Society by legislative enactment designated as 
the trustee of the state is supposed to have 
the custody of the state archives but it has 
had a long, hard struggle for support and 
equipment. The state senate in February, 1929, 
passed a bill appropriating $500,000 for the 
erection of a new building especially desig 
nated for the installation and care of the 
Society’s collection, Prospects for its passag: 
by the house are very encouraging. Joseph B. 
Thoburn, curator. 

Oregon. The little that is being done in 
this state towards the preservation of its 
archives is done in the office of the secretary 
of state. 

Pennsylvania. Has a Department of Ar- 
chives connected with the State Library. Re- 
pairs, organizes, classifies, and indexes the 
manuscripts in its custody. H. H. Shenk, 
state archivist. 

Rhode Island. No state archivist. Rec- 
ords are in the custody of the secretary of 
state. 

South Carolina. As soon as the state ar 
chives pass out of current use they are turned 
over to the South Carolina Historical Com- 
mission. They have no state archivist. 

South Dakota. Most state offices contain 
the records for a number of years but few 
have made any effort to preserve a complete 
record from the beginning—outgoing officials 
often exercising wide-spread powers in what 
they take with them. Efforts to remedy the 


condition unavailing. Lawrence K. Fox, 
superintendent. 
Tennessee. The Division of Archives and 


Library is under the supervision of the De- 
partment of Education; P. E. Cox, keeper of 
archives and museum. A plan was developed 
for going over the entire archives of the state 
to ascertain what was contained therein, and 
to segregate and classify all records. This 
work is being done and every paper record 
and file in the archives being carefully exam- 
ined and classified. P. E. Cox, keeper of 
archives and museum. 

Texas. The State Library and the State 
University both have archivists. The Library 
is unfortunate in not being housed in a fire- 
proof building, but is doing what it can 
towards the care of its archives which as far 
as possible are filed in metal filing cabinets. 
An effort is being made at the present ses- 


sion of the legislature to secure fireproof 
quarters in a new building. Fannie M. Wil- 
cox, acting state librarian. 


Utah. The archives of this state are 
under the supervision of the secretary of state 
and are placed in vaults under his custody in 
the capitol building. M. H. Welling, secre- 
tary of state. 

Virginia. There is a Department of Ar- 
chives in connection with the State Library 
in which is concentrated the older archives of 
the state; also many local archives and photo- 
static copies of local archives. H. L. Mcll- 
waine, state librarian. 

Vermont. The archives of the state are 
preserved in the various departments to which 
they relate, most of them being in the cus- 
tody of the secretary of state. Harrison J. 
Conant, state librarian. 


Washington. Has an archives law which 
makes the Archives Committee, consisting of 
the superintendent of public instruction, insur- 
ance commissioner, and secretary of state, the 
depository of official documents not in cur- 
rent use but which must be preserved. This 
law is applicable to every state, county, and 
municipal officer in the state of Washington. 
The state archivist mentioned in the law is 
the state librarian but with the functions of 
the department being purely deposits of busi- 
ness files, he has no relation to its functions 
and the law probably will be changed. J. M. 
Hitt, state librarian. 


West Virginia. Has a Department of 
Archives and History which since 1905 has 
been the depository of all state archives. Clif- 
ford R. Myers, state archivist. 

Wisconsin. For approximately fourteen 
years Wisconsin has had a law that state of- 
ficials transfer to the State Historigal Soci- 
ety of Wisconsin as trustee of the state, any 
records, documents, original papers, manu- 
scripts, newspaper files, or printed books not 
especially required by law to be retained by 
the official as a part of the public records five 
years after the current use of same. The 
counties and towns are beginning to follow 
the lead of the state. Joseph Schafer, super- 
intendent. 

Wyoming. This state is doing very little 
towards caring for its archives. No separate 
division but state documents are taken care 
of by a document librarian in the State Li- 
brary. Clare E. Ausherman, librarian. 

In Illinois, as many of you know who are 
familiar with our publications, the State His- 
torical Library was organized in 1889 and the 
State Historical Society was made a part of 
the Library in 1899. We were the depository 
of state archives and records until an archi- 
vist was appointed in 1921. Evarts Boutell 
Greene, a the board of 


former member of 
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trustees of the Library and now a member of 
the faculty of Columbia University, gave a 
very complete and comprehensive article on 
“The Plans of the Illinois State Historical 
Library with Special Reference as to the 
Care of Public Archives,” which was pub- 
lished in the Journal of the Illinois State His- 
torical Society, v. 6, no. 2, July 1913. 


In the American Historical Society Report 
for 1909, pages 383-463, Professor Clarence 
W. Alvord said: “The archives of the state 
of Illinois have undergone in their history 
those usual vicissitudes that other states re- 
port, caused by removals, fires and official 
carelessness.’ In an earlier volume, (1905) 
the history of the Illinois archives during the 
18th century, a period of French officials, 
has been traced to the year 1790. The next 
report began with the year June 12, 1790, 
taking it through the Territorial period and 
up to statehood. You will find the full rec- 
ord in Appendix B American Historical Soct- 
ety Report for 1909, by Alvord and Pease, 
pages 377-403. 


The Educational Building Commission of 
Illinois, which had contemplated the Illinois 
Centennial Memorial Building, was created by 
the 47th general assembly in 1911. With 
the approval of the governor of Illinois, an 
inspection of Illinois archives was made in 
1912 by Waldo G. Leland, an expert archi- 
vist. Mr. Leland visited Springfield and 
studied the needs of the various departments 
and made a report to the forty-eighth general 
assembly. This you will find in the report 
of the Educational Building Commission in 


1913, 


Mr. Leland advocated the establishment of 
a separate and distinct department of ar- 
chives, asserting that such a plan was not 
only in accordance with the best archives 
practice of European countries but that also, 
“the function of preserving and administering 
the public records of a state is sufficient to 
occupy all the attention of a single depart- 
ment.” 


In the Illinois Historical Collections, v. 
XII, Bibliographical Series, v. III, The 
county archives of Illinois, edited by Profes- 
sor Theodore Calvin Pease, you will find a 
record of sixty-seven counties made in 1912 
and published in 1915. 


This brings the records of the archives of 
Illinois up to the time when the state archi- 
vist was appointed in 1921. Organization of 
the Archives Division authorized by the 1921 
law was effected in April, 1922. Prior to the 
removal of the records from the capitol build- 
ing, an inventory was made of the material 
in the custody of the secretary of state and a 
guide to the archives compiled which shows 
for every department, board, and commission, 
created by the state from 1818 to the present; 
the history of its organization, the develop- 
ment of its powers, duties and functions, and 
lists the records it has been required to keep 
and the reports made to and by it. The guide 
thus indicates not only what archives the state 
possesses, but where the material on any sub- 
ject is to be found. In July of 1923 most of 
the archives, which are by law in the custody 
of the secretary of state, were removed to 
the vaults and steel stacks provided for them 
in the Centennial Memorial Building. The 
primary purpose of the Archives Division is 
to collect and preserve the non-current rec- 
ords of the state in a central repository where 
they will be indexed and arranged in a uni- 
form style for free and easy consultation by 
state officials and historical research students. 
Making this valuable source material acces- 
sible establishes an active coordination be- 
tween this Division and the State Historical 
Library, which is in the same building. The 
reports of Margaret C. Norton, the state 
archivist, can be found in the Blue Books of 
Illinois, 1923-1924, 1925-1926, and later ones. 


In the 1925 Revised Statutes of Illinois, 
Section 18 on an Act for the better preserva- 
tion of official documents and records of his- 
torical interest in force September 1 of that 
year reads: 


“Section 18. County may transfer original 
records to State Historical Library—Copies. 
1. Be tt enacted by the People of the State 
of Illinois, represented in the General Assem- 
bly: The board of supervisors or board of 
county commissioners, as the case may be, 
of every county, and the city council or board 
of trustees of every city, town, or village in 
this state may, by order or resolution, author- 
ize and direct to be transferred to the Illinois 
State Historical Society, the Illinois State 
Historical Library or to the State University 
Library at Urbana, Illinois, or to any histor- 
ical society duly incorporated and located 
within their respective counties, such official 
papers, drawings, maps, writings, and records 
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of every description as may be deemed of 
historic interest or value, and as may be in 
the custody of any officer of such county, 
city, town, or village. Accurate copies of the 
same when so transferred shall be substituted 
for the original when in the judgment of such 
county board, city council, or board of trus- 
tees the same may be deemed necessary.” 

So far but few counties have sent in their 
records. While the State Archives Division 
has no desire to coerce the counties with re- 
spect to their own records it invites corre- 
spondence with county officials on the subject 
of such care and calls attention to the above 
law permitting non-current records to be 
transferred to the Illinois State Historical 
Library which cooperates with the State Ar- 
chivist as to what records each department is 
in most need. 


For the benefit of other states at work on 
preserving their archives, you can see how 
long it has taken Illinois to reach its pres- 
ent position to receive state aid and the full 
cooperation of its officials and you need not 
be discouraged with your present outlook. 
Miss Norton, who is present, will be glad 
to answer any questions. I hope many of you 
can visit her department in Springfield in the 
near future and see what splendid work she 
is doing. The Illinois State Historical Library 
and Society cooperate with the state archivist 
in every way possible. 

Miss MaceeE: The next address on the 
program is 


UNIFORM ORGANIZATION FOR 
STATE LIBRARY ACTIVITIES 


By Harriet M. SxkocH, 
State. Library, Springfield, Illinois 


Members of this group undoubtedly know 
how hard it is to get anything through one’s 
own state legislature, and it obviously be- 
comes more difficult to multiply the process 
indefinitely outside those borders. The per- 
sistent efforts of that unique organization, the 
National Conference of Commissioners on 
Uniform State Laws, has in the thirty-nine 
years of its existence standardized about a 
half dozen laws affecting property and busi- 
ness. On social welfare laws, though just 
as careful, expert work has been done to pro- 
duce models for the states universal adoption, 
the response is still very limited. 
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President Dunnack’s original wording of 
this topic “The Establishment of a uniform 
organization for state libraries” proved there. 
fore too much of an assignment, and the 
Committee confined itself to an attempt to 
arrive at a few of the facts of state library 
organization in these forty-eight laboratories 
of legislative and administrative experiment— 
our United States. 

An Illinois minister once remarked to Con- 
gressman Lincoln “Men of force can get on 
without books—they do their own thinking” 
to which Abraham Lincoln replied “Yes, but 
books serve to show that these 
thoughts of his aren’t very new.” 


original 


These facts are not new, for they have been 
repeated again and again in proceedings of 
this Association, of the League of Library 
Commissions, the American Association of 
Law Libraries and the American Library 
Association. Mr. Wyer’s and Mr. Wynkoop’s 
contributions to the A. L. A. Manuals of Li- 
brary Economy, Miss Bullock’s summary, and 
the report of the A. L. A. Committee on 
Library Extension, all emphasize the essential 
points, 

Provision of library service by the states 
has followed recognition of the needs, more 
or less promptly perhaps in relation to 
whether the demand arose within or without 
the governmental machinery. The law library 
as an indispensable tool of the state courts, 
and the general library as an 
equally necessary part of administration and 
legislation, had earliest, and has even now, 
most universal recognition. 


reference 


The development 
of historical libraries and societies came early, 
with the rise of social consciousness and state 
pride. Public library extension aids, travel- 
ing libraries, book service, and 
the library school movement developed with 
the general tendency of the smaller govern- 
mental units to look to the state for help 
when local service was insufficient or lacking 
altogether. 


state-wide 


“Social progress,” said J. C. Logan in the 
Annals, a few years ago, “is initiated and 
proceeds from a minority, and becomes per- 
manent and secure in respect to any particular 
function or service when it is understood, 
appreciated, and assumed by the majority act- 
ing through organization. The fundamental 
and highest service of the private agency is 
to create an attitude or social habit by reason 
of which a new service which it has initiated 
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and demonstrated may become so well under- 
stood and appreciated and desired that the 
people will take it over as a public function.” 

The thoroughness with which some of the 
early library associations implanted the state 
central library extension idea in their states is 
attested by the strong independent organiza- 
tions now in existence. 

The general adoption of special legislative 
reference service and expert bill-drafting, and 
the more limited development of archival 
work were followed, and are constantly be- 
ing followed, by other special library services 
with which you all are familiar. 

Their establishment illustrates what Leon- 
ard White, in his book Public administration 
calls the “remarkable fertility of invention 
displayed by the framers of administrative 
legislation in the various states.” Incidentally, 
I recommend the reading of that book to any 
librarian in state work. 

That very ingenuity complicates the pres- 
entation of any absolute model. If there 
is a distinct organization pattern for the best 
state library it is hard to discover, for there 
are good libraries in so many different types 
of organization. 


The last twenty years have brought radical 
changes in governmental administration— 
ushered in by the “efficiency and economy” 
reports in one state after another. We are 
still having those efforts toward improvement 
in administrative structure, but in most cases 
we have changed the names of the investigat- 
ing commissions, having learned early in the 
movement that economy, while certainly the 
greatest causal factor, was not necessarily an 
immediate nor even remote result of the reor- 
ganization recommended. 


In practically all these proposals stress has 
been placed on the integration of state depart- 
ments—the attempt to group services in the 
same field into departments under officers who 
are charged with the duty of getting harmoni- 
ous action toward attainment of adequate and 
effective state service. State libraries have 
in some instances been affected by this gen- 
eral movement, as comparison with the organ- 
izations of thirty years ago would undoubt- 
edly show. Few of the states have an en- 
tirely integrated or centralized state library 
system, desirable as it is, but there seems to 
be a steady current in that direction. 


If I have interpreted my information cor- 
rectly, there are but two states having one 
library agency only (Maine and Tennessee), 
seventeen have two departments, twenty-one 
have three separate departments, seven have 
four independent agencies and one state has 
five for its library work. 

The governing boards, commissions, or of- 
ficials, vary considerably. There are boards 
composed entirely of state officials; the gov- 
ernor, superintendent of public instruction, 
secretary of state, president of the state uni- 
versity, and members of the supreme court 
being most often mentioned. There are boards 
and commissions of state officials plus ap- 
pointees, usually of the governor; boards of 
state officials, and elected members; boards 
appointed by the court, and boards entirely 
of members appointed by the governor, usu- 
ally with overlapping terms. Sometimes there 
is no restriction on the choice, again the 
recommendations of various educational and 
professional associations are to be followed. 
An occasional legislative reference depart- 
ment has a board of legislative committee 
chairmen, and some others have a_ board 
elected by the legislature. The supreme court 
is in charge in twenty-five or more law li- 
braries. The secretary of state is state libra- 
rian in Arkansas and Illinois, and the superin- 
tendent of public instruction is so named in 
Colorado. In Florida the 1927 statutes show 
the creation of a new state library board, but 
the old provision naming the secretary of 
state ex-officio state librarian also remains. A 
dozen or more of the state library functions 
are in the state education departments. It is 
curious that revision of the law in 1925 took 
the state library out of the department of 
education in Indiana and in 1927 put the state 
library into that department in California. 

The librarian’s appointment in the majority 
of states is by the governing board, in some 
by the governor, with or without the consent 
of the senate, and in two by the secretary 
of state. In Mississippi and Kentucky the 
librarian is elected by the legislature, and in 
several others by the supreme court. In a 
few of the later laws qualifications of the 
librarian are prescribed, which indicates an- 
other progressive tendency. There is also an 
inclination in recent laws, when establishing 
a new library function, to make the head of 
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an existing department a member of the new 
commission or board, thus establishing at least 
a working degree of cooperation. 

May I quote from Mr. Wyer’s conclusions 
on state library organization : 


“Too much importance, however, must not 
be attached to the precise way in which state 
libraries are governed or their librarians ap- 
pointed. When the nature of their work comes 
to be more explicitly recognized, as public opin- 
ion is quicker and more insistent to acknowl- 
edge it as expert service, as organized profes- 
sional sentiment becomes more active and in- 
fluential, it will matter less and less just what 
is the actual method or machinery of appoint- 
ment.” 

Compare that statement made in 1915, with 
this by Mr. White in 1926, “In reality the 
purposes of administrative organization are to 
secure continuity of policy and program, to 
ensure the real responsibility of the depart- 
ment for the conduct of its business, to make 
the best possible utilization of the expert, to 
encourage and develop the initiative of ofh- 
cials and employes in every corner of the 
service, and to maintain close contact of the 
government with the governed.” 

Mention of contacts 
point. 


takes me to another 

The laws of heredity and environment have 
their effect on all state libraries, and that 
library which has a tradition of good service 
in a recognized field has much to make its 
future progress more secure. Let me 
again from Public administration: 

“Two ideas are widely held by the Ameri- 
can taxpayer. He believes there is an ex- 
traordinary number of useless or overpaid 
public officials and he is convinced that most 
government employes are lazy and incompe- 
tent and secured their positions only by ‘pull.’ 
Two ideas are likewise widely held by civil 
servants. They assert that they are under 
paid, and they believe that the value of their 
work is neither understood nor appreciated by 
the public.” 

Whether we like it or not, in one respect 
we have almost complete uniformity—the con- 
stant need for adequate maintenance and sup- 
port. Nor is this confined to state libraries 
Dr. Works in his study of college 
and university libraries summarizes thus: 

“The most important problem for college 
and university library is not to find ways and 
means of effecting economy—although that is 
important—but rather to secure the funds nec- 
essary for discharging properly their con- 
stantly increasing responsibilities.” . 

You can no more run a car without gas 
than you can very long run the work of a 
state library without funds, 


quote 


alone. 


For these funds, 


annual or biennial 


appeals must be 
heads, budget commis- 
sioners, or finance departments, but ultimately 
to the legislatures, and in heavy competition 
with other equally 


made, 


through department 


necessary departments, 
many of them impressively revenue-producing, 
and against the insistent demand of the tax- 
payer for economy in government. 
borrow from Mr. White: 


Again | 


“The points of contact between the legisla- 
ture and the administration are col- 
ored by a certain jealousy on the part of 
representative assemblies, and by a certain 
contempt on the part of the technicians. The 
latter are supposed to heave a sigh of relief 
when the interference and meddling of the 
‘politicians’ cease temporarily with final ad- 
journment; the former return from the arena 
of the campaign eager to fulfill promises of 
reduced taxation, the elimination of superflu- 
ous employes, and the more expeditious trans- 
action of public business. Neither party feels 
quite assured of the purposes of the other, 
but each must inevitably deal with the other 
in the structure of modern government.” 

The degree of response accorded the library 
appeal is to a certain extent measured by the 
direct and indirect contacts of the 


library. 
There is no question but that 


some phases 
of state library work are much more produc- 
tive of understanding and interest in the leg- 
islative mind than others. 

Direct aid, in the drafting of 
prompt production of convincing 


bills, in the 

fact mate- 
rial or in the provision of an abstract and 
index for the flood of bills which almost 
swamps the legislator, needs little reinforce- 
ment by way of argument to the 
has profited by the service. 


man who 


Lawyers in the appropriating body, and 
they usually tend toward a majority, know 
that courts must have a decently supported 
law library, for the work of courts is 
grounded in precedent, and that precedent re- 
corded in books—books 
according to the system of 
they know and understand. 


which group them- 


selves citation 

The necessity for perpetuation of the tra- 
ditions and ideals of a state comes quite close 
home to the legislator who realizes he is help- 
ing to make its history. 

Representation from the rural districts is 
still quite generally in the majority regard- 
less of population distribution tendencies. To 
that majority the idea of equalizing as much 


as may be, the opportunity of the canntry 
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dweller with that of those who live in cities, 
makes a strong bid for support, both through 
direct and indirect contacts with the bene- 
ficiaries of the system. Witness the dramatic 
and effective appeals made in the splendid 
publicity of 
agencies. 


some of the library extension 


There is no particularly dramatic appeal, 
however, about a state library system of docu- 
ment exchanges, useful as it is, particularly tc 
an official or assemblyman who forgot about 
those exchanges when ordering the printing 
of a popular bulletin or a special committee 
investigation report. Generally speaking, he 
wants to do his own distributing. 

Nor is it so obvious to the legislative con- 
ception that the greater the incubus of uncata- 
loged and unclassified material carried by the 
library the less the opportunity and possibil- 
ity of effective service. 

These instances might be multiplied indefi- 
nitely in any estimate of the good will capital- 
ization of a state library. 

Whatever the local situation in number and 
scope of state supported library units, some 
consideration should be given to the harness- 
ing of at least a few of the effective good 
will producing functions to ‘some of the 
equally necessary money-consuming processes 
in the library economy. In this lies one of 
the strong arguments for integration under 
a capable head. And in the frequent need 
for making comparisons between libraries of 
the same type in order to spur on an other- 
wise laggard progress lies another. 

It would be interesting to know just how 
greatly close proximity to a supply of trained 
library workers, with its resultant advantage 
in that library service triumvirate “people— 
books—system,” has influenced the marked 
success of some of the larger and wealthier 
state libraries. Or how much can be cred- 
ited directly to the capability, initiative, 
aggressiveness, and tact of the administrative 
head. 

Accustomed as we are to recognizing the 
humanities and the social sciences as a legiti- 
mate state library field of general reference, 
it is a bit disconcerting to find in a recently 
published authoritative work on research in 
these subjects this comment: 

“Many of the historical libraries Se 
are state libraries, in the sense that they are 
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largely supported—if indeed they were not 
originally established—by the state. Particu- 


larly is this true west of the Alleghanies. 
Even where such arrangements exist, how- 
ever, there is invariably a general state li- 
brary, a state law library, or at least a state 
legislative reference library on the lines de- 
scribed below. General state libraries or state 
law libraries are designed primarily for the 
service of the officials of the state govern- 
ment, including the courts, and accordingly 
are made up predominantly of federal and 
state documents, court reports, newspapers, 
and books and pamphlets dealing with polit- 
ical, legal, economic, and sociological subjects. 
On the whole, they are not much used for 
purposes of scientific research, because, as 
a rule, most of what they contain can be 
found in near-by university, public, or spe- 
cial libraries. Half or more of them, how- 
ever, have from 75,000 to 200,000 volumes; 
and from no enumeration of library resources 
can they be wholly omitted. The largest 
and richest state library is that of Connecti- 
cut, with over a million (?) volumes. The 
Massachusetts Library has upwards of half a 
million. Others exceeding 100,000 include those 
in Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, 
Maryland, Minnesota, New Hampshire, Ohio, 
Oregon, and Virginia. There is, furthermore, 
a growing tendency to expand the activities 
of the state library so as to include the same 
sort of functions with respect to libraries and 
library service throughout the state that are 
performed in the domain of the schools by 
the state department of education or public 
instruction. This has, perhaps, no very obvi- 
ous bearing upon the advancement of research, 
except in so far as it involves better arrange- 
ments for book loans from the central col- 
lection.” 

Hardly as commendatory as we should like, 
perhaps, but at least a slight bit of recogni- 
tion, and valuable in that it shows some obser- 
vation of the centralization tendency com- 


mended by the President of this Association. 

Roger Babson’s last book Storing up triple 
reserves lengthens its title by adding Success 
is secured by developing financial, physical 
and spiritual reserves and in the book he 
dwells upon the spiritual or intangible re- 
serves. This rule has long been fairly well 
recognized in state libraries, but it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to put into practice. If uni- 
formity in organization helps state libraries 
to achieve that goal, then it is something on 
which to continue consideration, not only at 
this meeting but at every succeeding session. 

Miss Skogh had had prepared a tabulated 
statement of the different agencies perform- 
ing state library work in the respective states. 
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STATE LIBRARIES 
(List subject to revision, 1929) 


Alabama: State and Supreme Court Library, 
Department of Archives and History. 

Arizona: State Law and Legislative Refer- 
ence Library, State Historian. 

Arkansas: State Library, Supreme Court Li- 
brary, History Commission, Free Library 
Service Bureau, Department of Education. 

California: State Library (in Department of 
Education), Supreme Court Library, Leg- 
islative Counsel Bureau (bill drafting only). 

Colorado: State Library, Supreme Court Li- 
brary, Traveling Library Commission, Li- 
brary Commissioners, State Historical So- 
ciety. 

Connecticut: State Library, Public Library 
Commission, Historical Society (Appropri- 
ation for publication). 

Delaware: State Library, Library Commis- 
sion, Public Archives Commission, Historical 
Society of Delaware (Appropriation for 
publication). 

Florida: Supreme Court, State Library, 1925 


(Executive and legislative library turned 
over to State Library 1927). 
Georgia: State Library, Library Commis- 


sion, Department of Archives and History. 

Idaho: State Library, State Traveling Li- 
brary Commission (Board of Education), 
State Historical Society. 

Illinois: State Library (General, Library Ex- 
tension, Archives), Supreme Court Library, 
State Historical Library, Legislative Ref- 
erence Bureau. 

Indiana: State Library, Supreme Court Li- 
brary, Legislative Reference Bureau. 

Iowa: State Library, Library 
State Historical Society. 

Kansas: State Library (Statute Revisor in 
State Library, 1929), Traveling 
State Historical Society. 

Kentucky: State Library, Library Commis- 
sion, State Historical Society. 

State Library, Library 


Commission, 


Library, 


Louisiana : 
sion. 

Maine: State Library. 

Maryland: State Library, Public Library Ad- 
visory Commission, Legislative Reference 
Department, Historical Society, Baltimore 
(Appropriation for publication). 

Massachusetts: State Library, Free Public 
Library Commission. 


Commis- 


Michigan: State Library, Historical Commis- 
sion, Legislative Reference Department. 
Minnesota: State Library, Library Division 
(Department of Education), State Histor- 

ical Society. 

Mississippi: State Library, Department of 
Archives and History, Library Commission 
(1926 law). 

Missouri: State Library, Library Commission, 
State Historical Society. 

Montana: State Law Library, Historical So- 
ciety of Montana. 

Nebraska: State Library, Legislative Refer- 
ence Bureau, Library State 
Historical Society. 

Nevada: State Library, State Historical So- 
ciety, Reno (Small appropriation). 

New Hampshire: State Library, Public Li- 
brary Commission. 

New Jersey: State Library, Public Library 
Commission, 


Commission, 


New Mexico: State Library, Library Exten- 
sion (1929 bill). 

New York: State Library and Division of 
Library Extension (Under Regents of the 
University of the State of New York), 
Court of Appeals Library. 

North Carolina: State Library, 
Library, Library 
Commission. 

Ohio: State Library, State Law Library, 
State Archaeological and Historical Society. 

Oklahoma: State Library, Library Commis- 
sion, State Historical Society. 

North Dakota: State Historical Society, Li- 
brary Commission. 

Oregon: State Library, Supreme Court Li- 
brary, State Historical Society, Portland. 
Pennsylvania: State Library (Under Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction), 

Reference Bureau. 

Rhode Island: State Library, Law Library, 
Board of Education (Library Extension), 
Historical Societies (2) Small grant. 

South Carolina: State Library, State Law 
Library, Historical Commission. 

South Dakota: State Library, Library Com- 
mission, Supreme Court Library. 

State 

Education). 


State Law 


Commission, Historical 


Legislative 


Tennessee : Library (Department of 
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Texas: State Library, Supreme Court Li- 
brary. 

Utah: State Library, State Historical Society, 
Library Division (Department Public In- 
struction). 

Vermont: State Library, Free Library De- 
partment (Board of Education), Historical 
Society. 

Virginia: State Library, Supreme Court Li- 
brary. 

Washington: State Library, State Law Li- 
brary, State Historical Society, Tacoma. 
West Virginia: State Law Library, Depart- 

ment of Archives and History. 

Wisconsin: State Library, Free Library 
Commission, State Historical Society. 

Wyoming: State Library, State Historical So- 
ciety. 

The meeting adjourned at 12 o’clock noon. 


Third Session 
(May 14, 7:30 P.M.) 


Joint meeting* with the Special Libraries 
Association and the American Association of 
Law Libraries for discussion of the State 
Law Index. 

Mr. Glasier of Wisconsin reported that the 
committee had decided to abandon the joint 
banquet for this year. 

Report was adopted. 


Fourth Session 
(May 15, 10 a. m.) 

PRESIDENT DuNNAcK: I have the honor 
of presenting Mrs. Mary E, Frankhauser, our 
Second Vice-President, who will preside over 
this morning’s meeting. 

Mrs. FRANKHAUSER: We will have the re- 
port of the Committee on Uniform System of 
State Document Exchanges by H. J. Conant. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON STATE 
DOCUMENT EXCHANGES 


Your Committee has communicated with all 
the state libraries relative to the exchange of 
state documents. As is well known, there is 
great diversity in the manner of distribution 
of documents by the different states. This 
matter is governed so much by local condi- 
tions that we see little chance of bringing 
about complete uniformity. In most states 
the distribution is handled by several agen- 


—_—— 


*A verbatim report of this session appears in 


Law Library Journal, July 1929. 
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cies, and in some cases even the state library 
complains of inability to secure for itself 
copies of all of the publications of its own 
state. 

Former committees of this Association have 
reported at various times upon the practices 
of the several states in distributing documents. 
Little was to be gained in collecting again 
all of this data and reprinting it in our Pro- 
ceedings. The end to be accomplished is the 


prompt distribution of state documents to 
all state libraries that want them. We be- 
lieve that the efforts of this Association 


should be directed toward the accomplishment 
of this end, and with that in mind, we wrote 
the different state libraries requesting them 
to arrange matters in their own states so 
that another state library might secure from 
them any desired document:Many states al- 
ready have a law which requires the delivery 
of a fixed number of documents to tke state 
library for exchanges, but in many mstances 
the provisions of this law are not followed. 

Second—we asked every state library to 
see that copies of their documents were sent 
to the Library of Congress so that they would 
be listed in the Monthly Checklist of State 
Publications. 

We received replies from thirty-five states 
and there seems to be a general desire on 
the part of state librarians to follow our 
suggestions. 

We also asked to be advised of any addi- 
tional legislation enacted this year relating 
to the distribution of state documents. By 
reorganization of state government in Vir- 
ginia, a Division of Purchase and Printing 
is created which has charge of the distribu- 
tion of state documents. In Rhode Island 
an Act was passed requiring the commissioner 
of state printing to order one hundred copies 
of various reports for distribution by the state 
librarian. In Kentucky the judicial council is 
considering the drafting of legislation relat- 
ing to the matter. In Washington a bill was 
introduced but did not pass. 

The subject has also been under some in- 
formal consideration in Ohio, Wyoming, West 
Virginia, Colorado, Nebraska, and Montana. 

Action by this Association will doubtless be 
of some influence in the enactment of pro- 
posed legislation, and we recommend the 
adoption of the following resolution, 
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Whereas, It is of vital interest that each 
state be fully advised of the governmental 
activities of all of its sister states; therefore 

Be it Resolved, By the National Association 
of State Libraries that we recommend that 
each state by appropriate legislation intrust 
to the state library or some other single state 
agency, the duty of sending regularly upon 
issue to every state library and the Library 
of Congress, a copy of all state documents 
requested by them. 

Harrison J. Conant, Chairman. 


Mr. Goparp: How many states have con- 
tinued binding public documents ? 
sary to go back and determine when 
report appeared. The bulletin of the state 
library shows seventy-four children in book 
family. There is a list telling what reports 
they were in, and what reports are in each 
volume. 


It is neces- 
each 


Some do not want all reports. 

Mr. Baitey (Indiana) : 
tinued issuing separate reports. Legislative 
Reference Bureau issues Year Book, which 
contains a list of all publications. Not com- 
plete, just general reports. No complete re- 
port published. Committee reports merely on 
file. Few departments publish bulletins. How- 
ever, receive a certain 
tion. Some 
ports. We 
according to 

Mr. (Pennsylvania): Some ex- 
planation is due concerning Pennsylvania. Law 
permits Division of Documents to charge for 
any document that costs more than ten cents. 
If you write to State Library you get it free. 


Our state discon- 


number for distribu- 
departments get out special re- 
have difficulty in getting these 
notices from some other states. 
SHEETZ 


Our arrangement is such that when a de- 
partment wishes to send out any special pub- 
lication, the department prepares a list of 
those to whom they wish the publication sent. 
This is forwarded to the division of Docu- 
ments, and the postage, wrapping, and han- 
dling is done by that department, which 
acts merely as an agent. 

The State Library has a list of 200 to 
whom we send everything that is published, 
for instance we see a notice that Agricul- 
tural Bulletin No. 74 has been published. I 
send notice immediately to the Division of 


Documents and say send out copies of 
this bulletin to list “B.” These lists are 
kept on file by the Division of Docu- 


ments, so that we can order the various pub- 
lications sent to those who will be interested 
in the particular ovblication 
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Miss THorRNTON (Georgia) : 


How do li- 


braries feel in supplying more than one copy 


of a document? We are simply unable to 
supply demand. What do other libraries haye 
to say on handling the situation? 

Miss Curtis (Michigan): We have diff- 
culty in getting more than 150 copies. Miss 
some exchanges that way. Have a department 
ruling cannot libraries 


send to outside of 


state. Agricultural Experiment Station will- 
ing to exchange, but we sometimes miss them 
entirely. What about miscellaneous reports? 
Mr. SHEETZ (Pennsylvania): I move that 
each three or six 
months a kind of check-list of state publica- 
tions. We had 
My have every 
know what the other state publishes. 
Miss Sxocu (Illinois): If information is 
sent to Monthly Check-List of State Publi- 
cations we will all the 


state library issue every 


have this up a number of 


times. state 


anxiety is to 


have information in 
one place 
Mr. GALBREATH (Ohio Archaeological So- 


“check-list.”? What 


one state librarian develops may not be recog- 


ciety): A word about the 


nized by his successor. A law should be in- 


troduced requiring secretary of state that at 
least two copies should be sent to Documents 


Mr. Childs, 
franks 


Division of Library of Congress. 
chief of that Division, will send 
forwarding these publications. 

for the Table discussion 
expired the motion Mr. Sheet 
was adopted with instructions that it be in- 


for 
The time Round 
having by 
corporated in the resolution presented by the 


Committee on the State Documents Ex- 

change. 
VIcE-PRESIDENT FRANKHAUSER: 

now hear from Ella May Thornton 


to collections of state authors. 


We shall 
in regard 


STATE. AUTHOR COLLECTIONS 
By Etta May TuHornTon, 
State Library, Atlanta, Georgia. 

A survey such as I have tried to make al- 

ways brings to ligh 


ht humorous, as well as 
1 


+ 
L 
serious comment. he secretary of one his- 
torical society responding to my inquiry, says: 
“Everybody who can hold a pen in this state 
is trying to write lor magazines or 1s writing 
books so it is expected here that our list will 
be largely increased in the future.” 
I submit a report, resulting from the in- 
quiry made, with the cooperation of the rest 
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of the Committee, for which I am more than 
grateful. I think Mr. McCurdy of New 
Hampshire will be our best choice hereafter 
in any surveys we may make as he secured 
a one hundred per cent response; others of 
us, with equal interest, perhaps, were some- 
what less successful. 

States Reporting No Collection (4). Ari- 
zona, Connecticut, New York, Wyoming. 

States Did Not Respond (13). Arkansas, 
Delaware, Florida, Idaho, Louisiana, Mary- 
land, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Nevada, New 
Jersey, New Mexico, Utah, Washington. 

State Libraries Reporting Collections 
(16). California, Georgia, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, New 
Hampshire, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, 
Virginia. 


Penn- 
Texas, 


Oregon, 
sylvania, Tennessee, 
Vermont, 


Historical Societies (accepted as state 
agencies) Maintaining Collections (8). 


Colorado, Illinois, Kansas, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, North Dakota (Library Commission 
also collects), Rhode Island, Wisconsin. 

History Departments (varying titles) 
Maintaining Collections (6). Alabama, 
Iowa, Mississippi, Ohio, South Dakota, West 
Virginia. 

University Library Collects (1). 
tana. 

Total (48). 

The request for a statement as to bibliogra- 
phies or check-lists of state books, produced, 
arranged by states, is answered below. My 
thought, in raising this question, was not so 
much to develop a list of bibliographies from 


Mon- 


various sources as it was to show the con- 
tribution being made by the agencies, main- 
taining the collections in this field, as a nat- 
ural part of the service. However, I think 
the broader treatment has its usefulness. I 
feel that it is not necessary to read this por- 
tion of the survey in full, but I offer it here- 
with, leaving it to the judgment of the officers 
as to whether or not it shall be incorporated 
in the printed proceedings. 
Alabama 

Owen, T. M.—Alabama Bibliography. A. H. A. R. 

1897, p. 777-1248 


Engstfeld, C. P.- Bibliography of Alabama Au- 
thors. 1923. 
Delaware : 
Powell’s History of Delaware, p. 440. 
Scharf’s History of Delaware, v. 1, p. 450-463. 
Georgia 
State Library—Finding List of Books and 
Pamphlets relating to Georgia and Georgians, 
comp. by Ella May Thornton. 1928. 
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Illinois 
Dershem, Elsie—An outline of American state 
literature. Lawrence, Kan. 1921 
(Mentions several short bibliographies issued by 
State Historical Society.) 
lowa 
Historical. Memorial and Art Department (Ten- 
tative List by Alice ~ eo 4. 
ee Ys 1918 
Kentucky . 
In State Library Catalogue 1928 (printed) is all 
Kentucky literature. 
Michigan 
Streeter, 
2 Ve 
Minnesota 
(Lists) In Library Notes and News, v. 2. pp. 95- 
101 and 114-117. 
New Hampshire 
N. H. Publicity 
authors). 
North Carolina 
State Librarian’s Report 1918 on N. C._ bibli- 
ography is supplemented by new titles in each 
printed biennial report. 
North Dakota 
Brown, Ruth (of Grand Forks, Public Library). 
List. 
Library Commission—Mimeograph list. 
Historical Library—Mimeograph list. 
Ohio 
Ryan, D. J.—The civil war history of Ohio. 
Cleveland. 1911 
Thomson, Peter Gibson—A bibliography of the 
state of Ohio. Cincinnati. 1880. 
Venable, W. H.—Ohio literary men and women. 
1903. 
Tennessee 
Submits partial list of Tennessee writers in type- 
written form. 
Virginia 
a ereeny of Virginia; comp. by Va. State 
Library. 
West Virginia 
Work is being done on a printed catalog. 
Wisconsin 
State historical society bibliography. 1893. 
Wisconsin Blue Book. 1927, p. 69. 


Floyd B.—Michigan bibliography. 1921. 


Department—(List of state 


May I not now suggest a few headings that 
I believe will be fruitful as topics of discus- 
sion in our Round Table, which is to follow. 

First, what is the raison d’étre of such a 
collection ? 

In his address at French Lick last year 
our President gave several good and sufficient 
reasons: (1) state libraries or their equiva- 
lent agencies are the center of state-wide li- 
brary work; (2) the permanency of the col- 
lection is insured on account of being in a 
state department, under state control and (3) 
the collection will be in the state house or in 
some other state building at the capital where 
it may be visited by citizens and travelers. 

Fixing the scope of the collection next pre- 
sents itself. There has been more question 
about this point than any other. I am sure 
our discussion will help us to-determine just 
who is a Californian or what constitutes a 
New Yorker, etc. Illustrating the point, 
Georgia would be glad to be able to place 
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in her collection General John Charles Fre- 
mont’s Report on the exploring expeditions 
to the Rocky Mountains and to the Cherokee 
Country and Memoirs of my life but we fear 
the fact that he was born in Savannah, 
Georgia, while his French father and his Vir- 
ginia mother were making a carriage trip 
through the state is not sufficient warrant. 


Methods of acquisition, in order, arise for 
consideration. Purchase, gift—voluntary or 
by invitation—bequest and endowment are 
four avenues and probably all are employed 
in some instances. One never knows how the 
invitation for a presentation will be received. 
Sometimes, the writer appears to feel deeply 
hcnored and sometimes, the request calls 
forth indignant, almost abusive refusal, with 
colorful comment on the state’s niggardliness. 


In purchasing local books, the value is not 
so well established as works of more general 
interest; therefore, unusual care in buying is 
necessary. Recently, a dealer offered me a 
book, as a special concession, at twenty-five 
dollars that I had bought for three dollars 
the week before. All of us have had the ex- 
perience of inflated book values. People, with 
books around fifty years old to sell, look at 
me very doubtingly when I tell them we have 
many three hundred years old that are not 
worth ten dollars each. Of course, as we all 
know, it is rarity or uniqueness, not age, that 
is the determining factor, but the uninitiated 
always think anything aged is bound to be 
valuable. 


Endowment and bequest should be an im- 
portant channel of swelling the volume. I 
hope a little later some of you will be able 
to. tell us of instances in which both ways 
have been used. Final points to be taken into 
account are classification, 
shelving. 


cataloging, and 
If we have not decided definitely 
what to do, we, at least, know surely not to 
be influenced by such advice, as one Lady 
Gough gives. According to that incredible 
work Believe it or not, she wrote in a book 
of etiquette, published in 1860. “A careful 
hostess will not permit books by male and 
female authors to stand side by side on the 
shelves. This arrangement can be tolerated 
only when the writers are married to each 
other.” 


There are several points to be considered: 


1. Shall the collection be determined as to 
where the author was born, or where the work 


was produced? 

2. The scope of the collection. 

3. The methods of acquiring the books, 
whether by gift or purchase. 


Mr. Dunnack: Our decision is, 
author was born in Maine. If not we 
wouldn’t have had any. It is the only test. 
Whether living there does not count. This 
is a simple classification, 

Mr. Bamey (Indiana): We consider 
where the work was done. This is very 
necessary when you consider textbooks writ- 
ten at universities. 


if the 


Mr. GopcHARLES 
use both. 


(Pennsylvania) : We 
We shall have two alcoves, one 
for native-born Pennsylvanians and the other 
for those who have produced their work in 
Pennsylvania. 

Miss OsporNe: We consider them Illinois 
authors whether born there, or producing 
their work there. 

Mr. GALBREACH: The song writer of “Dixie” 
was born in Ohio. 
umes? 


Do you duplicate vol- 


Miss THORNTON: My feeling is to err on 
the side of being liberal. In connection with 
university people, North Carolina has the best 
from Georgia. Two of the University pro- 
fessors were born in Georgia, and produced 
there, but later moved to North Carolina. 

PRESIDENT DUNNACK: It is a great advan- 
tage from an advertising view to have an 
author collection. 
ization. 


It is a step toward central- 
We have tried to have the books in 
our collection autographed. 

Miss TuHorntoN: In regard to acquisition, 
Mrs. Caroline P. Engstfeld of Alabama se- 
cured an endowed collection in the Birming- 
ham Library. She got $50,000 for this purpose. 
Sometimes it is a joy to ask for autographed 
copies. Helen Keller has written a page on 
all five of her books. Mary Johnston lived 
here in her childhood. She was asked to pre- 
sent a copy with an inscription to the memory 
of her father. 

I should like to know what states do have 
endowments for this purpose. I have a copy 
of a contract for endowment for any who 
may wish to see it. 

Mr. GopcHarLes: If you touch their pride, 
you may have problems solved. I have de- 
cided not to buy any genealogy. I have a 


form letter which I send to the publisher and 
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author of any history of a family that has 
any connection with Pennsylvania. It shows 
what we have done in genealogical research. 
We usually receive the book then as a gift. 
If you go at it in the right way; you will be 
surprised what you can add to the library. 

Miss THORNTON: In classification and 
cataloging of our author collection, we use 
Georgia and then five other divisions. We 
have a third group of Civil War histories 
with local subdivisions. Collected biography 
and individual biography brought out in cata- 
log. 

VicE-PRESIDENT FRANKHAUSER: We are 
very grateful for the information that Miss 
Thornton has obtained. We shall now pro- 
ceed to the report of the Committee on Mem- 
bership by Mrs. Clare Ausherman, chairman. 

Mrs. AUSHERMAN (Wyoming): Upon be- 
ing appointed chairman of the Committee on 
Membership by President Dunnack, I assigned 
each member of my Committee three states 
to whom they should write asking for mem- 
bership in our Association, as there were 
eighteen states not represented. I did not re- 
ceive any reply from several members of my 
Committee, and from those who did cooper- 
ate, only reports of failure. I was very much 
afraid I should have to come here and report 
one hundred per cent failure for myself. 

The following states did not answer: 
Arkansas, Colorado, Delaware, Kentucky, 
Florida, New Mexico, Nevada, Oklahoma, 
North Dakota, Oregon, Utah, West Virginia. 

These states responded and gave their rea- 
sons for not becoming members of the 
Association : 

Montana Historical Society. David Hilger, 
librarian. Already a member of the A. L, A. 


Kansas State Library. Louise McNeal, li- 
brarian. Formerly a member, but resigned on 
account of increase in dues. 


New York State Library. James I. Wyer, 
director. Formerly a member. Considers dues 
too high. Return of printed matter not suffi- 
cient value. “Small in quantity and rather 
poor in quality.” 

Missouri State Library. A. J. Menteer, 
librarian. Not sufficient funds for paying dues 
or attending meeting. 


South Dakota Library Commission. Lillian 

Cook, secretary. Former member. Feels 
that the League of Library Commissions an- 
swers their needs. She suggested Mrs. E. J. 
Taylor of the Law Library as a member, but 
Mrs. Taylor failed to reply. 


However, the states of Idaho and Ohio 
save the day. Idaho signified its desire of 
becoming a member of the Association, and 
Ohio, which in former years had been an 
active member but with the loss of the appro- 
priation had been forced to resign, has now 
been restored to membership. And to save 
the continuity for the year 1928-1929, Mr. 
Galbreath of the Ohio Archaeological Soci- 
ety paid the dues. Which is just another in- 
stance of his interest both in library work 
and the support of our Association. 

VicE-PRESIDENT FRANKHAUSER: I am sure 
that we are all very grateful to Mrs. Ausher- 
man and her Committee for their efforts in 
obtaining additional members. I shall now 
turn the meeting back to the President. 

PRESIDENT DUNNACK: Some of these com- 
mittees should be continued and made perma- 
nent: Committee on Archives, Uniformity of 
State Libraries, Uniform System of Docu- 
ment Exchanges, State Author Collections, 
Legislative Reference, Membership Com- 
mittee. 

We will now hear the Report of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions. 

Mr. Conant (Vermont): The Committee 
on Resolutions reports the resolution as pro- 
posed by the Committee on Exchange of State 
Documents, as amended: 

Whereas, It is of vital interest that each 


state be fully advised of the governmental 
activities of all of its sister states; therefore 

Be it Resolved, By the National Association 
of States Libraries that we recommend that 
each state by appropriate legislation entrust 
to the state library or to some other single 
state agency the duty of sending regularly 
upon issue to every state library and the Li- 
brary of Congress a copy of all state docu- 
ments requested by them, and be it further 

Resolved, That we recommend that each 
state publish at least semi-annually a check- 
list of all its state documents. 

The resolution was adopted. 

Mr. Conant: The Committee offers this 


resolution on the death of John Trotwood 
Moore: 


Whereas, In the death of John Trotwood 
Moore, state librarian of Tennessee, we have 
lost the services of an experienced and capable 
member, and miss the companionship of a 
genial friend; therefore 

Be it Resolved, By the National Association 
of State Libraries, in convention assembled, 
that we express our appreciation for his ser- 
vice to our Association, and to his state, and 
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our sorrow for his untimely death; and he 
it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
spread on the minutes of this Association, and 
that a copy be forwarded to his family. 

The resolution was adopted. 

Mr. Conant: The Committee 
sents a resolution of thanks: 

Whereas, We have enjoyed successful 
meetings during this, our Thirty-second An- 
nual Convention, therefore 

Be it Resolved, By the National Association 
of State Libraries, that we give our hearty 
thanks to all those who are responsible there- 
for, especially the officers of the Association, 
the members who have addressed our meet- 
ings, the members of the local committee on 
entertainment, and the management of the 
Washington Hotel. 


next pre- 


The resolution was adopted. 

Miss Macre: The 
resolution as follows: 

Resolved, By the National Association of 
State Libraries, we note with pleasure the 
restoration of the appropriations for the Ohio 
State Library, and the re-establishment of the 
service to its former efficiency by reason of 
the appointment of G. E. McCormick as state 
librarian, and commend the public service of 
C. B. Galbreath and his staff upon their 
volunteered devotion in having carried on the 
work during the interim of the past two years. 

The resolution was adopted. 

Mr. GALBREATH: 
my thanks. 

Mr. Goparp: 


Committee presents a 


Permit me to express 
It is with pleasure that we 
announce that appropriations have been granted 
for new state library buildings-in four states: 
Maine, Pennsylvania, Indiana, and New Jer- 
sey. 

I move that the Secretary be instructed to 
send a resolution of congratulation and com- 
mendation to the respective governors of these 
states. 

the motion carried. 

Resolved, By the National Association of 
State Libraries in convention assembled, that 
the respective governors of those states which 
have provided appropriations for the construc- 
tion of new state library buildings, shall be 
commended for the progressive step that their 
states have taken, and for their individual part 
in making this progress possible, and 

Resolved, That they be congratulated on 
their interest in library work, in the develop 
ment of libraries, and for the presentation of 
wider educational facilities to the citizens at 
large, which has resulted therefrom, and be 
it further 


Resolved, That it is the sense of this con- 
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vention that library activities may 


continue 
to be extended in such a manner, and to such 


a degree, that eventually ample opportunity 
for enjoying adequate library facilities will be 
available to every person desiring to make use 
thereof. 

PRESIDENT DUNNACK: 


What is your wish 
concerning making the committees permanent? 

Mr. Conant: They were permanent at one 
We like to keep track of the subjects, 
and move that they be made permanent. 


time. 


The motion carried. 
PRESIDENT DuNNAcCK: We will now have 

the report of the Nominating Committee. 
The Committee on Nominations reported as 
follows: President, Bailey, State 
Library, Indiana; First Vice-President, Mrs. 
Clare E. Ausherman, State Library, Wyom- 
ing; Second Vice-President, 
3roughton, State North Carolina: 
Secretary-Treasurer, Irma A. Watts, Legisla- 
tive 3ureau, Pennsylvania; 
moves that the Secretary cast the ballot. 
GerorGE S., 


Louis J. 


Carrie L, 
Library, 
Reference and 
GODARD, 


ELLA May THORNTON, 
Georcia L. OSBORNE, 


The Report of the Committee was accepted 
and the list of 
unanimously elected. 

PRESIDENT DUNNACK: 


officers as nominated, were 
After two years of 
Association | 
have only pleasant memories of our work to- 


gether. 


service as President of your 


I wish to express my thanks for co- 
and to 
that you will give to the 


operation venture express the hope 


new President the 


same consideration and assistance you have 


always given to me. I now take pleasure in 


introducing to you Louis J. Bailey of Indiana, 


President of the National Association of 
State Libraries. 

Mr. Bairty: We owe a great debt of 
gratitude to the splendid work which Mr. 
Dunnack has accomplished. 

Let we know what you wish done, and 


what work the state libraries are to do and 
we shall try to do our best. 

Mr. Goparp: This is the third time that 
state librarian Indiana 
the office of President of this 
Association. The first was Mr. Henry, the 
Mr. Demarchus C. 
the third, Mr. Bailey. 

The 


p. m. 


I have seen a 
inducted into 


from 


second, Brown and now 


meeting adjourned sine die, at 12:15 
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SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 


The twenty-first annual convention of the 
Special Libraries Association was held on 
May 13-15. All meetings were held at the 
Mayflower Hotel with the exception of the 
joint session with the American Library Asso- 
ciation at the Washington Auditorium and 
the joint session with the American Associ- 
ation of Law Libraries and the National As- 
sociation of State Libraries at the Library 
of Congress. The afternoons were devoted 
to meetings of the various Groups, Civic- 
Social, Commercial-Technical, Financial, In- 
surance, Museum, and Newspaper, each with 
its own program. In addition, breakfast con- 
ferences were held by the Civic-Social Group 
and the Newspaper Group. The Commercial- 
Technical Group also held a meeting on the 
morning of Thursday, May 16. 


First General Session 

The first general session opened at the 
Mayflower Hotel on Monday, May 13, 10 
a. m., with Vice-President Fletcher in the 
chair. A telegram from President F. E. 
Cady was read and a resolution was passed 
extending a message of good will to Mr. 
Cady and expressing the deep regret of the 
members that he was unable to be present. 


Angus Fletcher, vice-president, in his open- 
ing address said in part: 

“It is not my intention to survey the prog- 
ress of the Association during the year, be- 
cause you will shortly hear about it from the 
officers and committees. But perhaps I may be 
permitted to draw your attention to some mat- 
ters of unusual interest to the Association as 
a whole. You will have the pleasure of hear- 
ing a particularly satisfactory report from the 
Membership Committee. The increasing mem- 
bership is an eloquent testimony to the value 
and prestige of our Association, and it is also 
evidence of the vigor of those who go out 
and secure for us this most practical form 
of recognition. Surely I need not plead with 
you to support a committee engaged in a task 
so vital to our interests. I cannot leave this 
subject without referring to the question of 
institutional membership which represents in 
an important degree the recognition by busi- 
ness and research of our work as an associ- 
ation. So I am confident that we may look 


to a still greater accession of strength in our 
relations with the business world, and I urge 
upon you one and all not to rest from your 
labors until you shall have brought at least 
one institutional member to grace. 

“This leads me to speak of the work of 
another committee, namely, the Committee on 
Publications. That indefinable strength and 
support which is born of community effort, of 
which we are always especially conscious at 
our annual conferences, ranks first, to my 
mind, among the benefits of association. Never- 
theless, it is largely by its publications that 
such an organization is judged by the outside 
world generally. Miss Morley’s report, which 
you will shortly hear, makes it clear that our 
Publications Committee was able and ready 
to carry on its duties. 

“Turning to the future, the tasks which we 
leave to the incoming executive to complete 
or carry on should be stated, though they 
present little that is new in substance. They 
are indeed the daily round of an Association 
such as this. We have to carry on the work 
of organizing locals and unifying groups in 
many of the large cities. We have to offer 
our cooperation to other associations which 
may include the same general objectives as 
ourselves, such as the great scientific and 
learned societies, the associations of medical 
and law libraries, and the organizations en- 
gaged in research in various fields. We should 
also promote the formation of libraries in 
industry and elsewhere. We have always be- 
fore us, before each one of us, the opportunity 
tc assist the public libraries with their larger 
technical projects and in a smaller way with 
our special sources of information. 

“Finally, we have a duty towards our jour- 
nal, Special Libraries. The status of the spe- 
cial library is being established before our 
eyes. It is being established because the 
library is recognized as an essential part of 
the equipment of the large units in which 
modern business and research is organized. 
Upon what plane is that status to rest? The 
answer to that question, while it affects the 
well-being of each one of us, affects also all 
the ideals and purposes of our Association. 
It calls for constant striving towards higher 
professional standards and attainments. It 
calls for all our devotion and loyalty to the 
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Association which we have brought into being. 
Lastly, it calls for a deep and real sense of 
responsibility to each other as members of the 
same body.” 


The members were greatly surprised to re- 
ceive a greeting from R. R. Bowker whose 
friendship for the Association is of long 
standing, and Frank P. Hill added a few 
words of appreciation. 

In the Secretary’s report, Rose L. Vor- 
melker gave a tabulated account of the mem- 
bership according to classes paid or unpaid, 
and geographically, of which the total was 
1,129. She spoke of the new local chapter 
organized during the year at Detroit and 
the Museum and Civic-Social Groups formed 
within the year. “The outstanding piece of 
work in the New York Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation,” stated the Secretary, “has been the 
publication of the News Bulletin for its mem- 
bers.” The Secretary also touched upon the 
cooperation of the Association with other 
organizations, with special reference to the 
“Petroleum Bibliography” in which the Asso- 
ciation has cooperated with the American 
Petroleum Institute and the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines. She summarized the work of the 
Exhibit Committee and the Committee on 
Revision of the Constitution. Reference was 
made in her report to the monumental work 
of the Transportation Committee in connec- 
tion with Mr. Pellett’s “Water Bibliography.” 
The report closed with a group of suggested 
future projects and a final word, “We have 
a good product and an open market. Let’s 
tell the world about it!” 


Dr. L. F. Schmeckebier of the Institute of 
Government Research in his address on Gov- 
ERNMENT STATISTICS said in part: 

“In the classical world all roads led to 
Rome, but in the special library I am sure 
that all roads lead to statistics. Whether the 
library is devoted to banking, to industry in 
a broad sense, to a particular industry, to 
education, to religion, to railroads, or to any 
other subject, the first request as well as the 
last one is for statistics. The earliest statistical 
compilation of which I have any knowledge 
is in the first chapter of the Book of Numbers 
where you will find the instruction ‘Take ye 
the sum of all the congregation of the chil- 
dren of Israel, after their families.’ This 
was apparently an actual count of the pop- 


ulation, and according to the annotation jn 
the copy in our library it was made in 
1490 B. C. So far as I know there elapsed 
a period of 3,200 years before another real 
count of an entire nation was made. During 
this interval numerous estimates were made 
but the United States Census of 1790 was the 
first actual enumeration of an entire people. 
The purpose of these statistics was purely 
political in that they were to afford the basis 
for the membership of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Notwithstanding the fact that the 
Constitution that representatives 
‘shall be apportioned among the states accord- 
ing to their respective numbers,’ no apportion- 
ment was made after the Census of 1920, and 
the membership of the House is still based on 
the Census of 1910. 

“The and export statistics were 
started in the same year as the first census, 
although some figures on exports are available 
as far back as 1697. 

“The history of the statistical work of the 
government may be divided into three well 
defined periods: 

1. From 1790 to the establishment of the 
permanent Census Office in 1902. 


2. From the establishment of the permanent 
Census Office in 1902 to the outbreak of the 
War in 1917. 

3. The War period and thereafter. 


provides 


import 


“For twelve censuses a new organization 
was set up at the beginning of each decennial 
period and new personnel was recruited for 
the planning and management as well as for 
the routine work. 

“The creation of the permanent Census 
Office in 1902 insured continuity in organiza- 
tion. It also gave an opportunity to collect 
statistics periodically at various intervals dur- 
ing the intercensal periods. For some series 
the interval is ten years, for some five, for 
manufacturers it is two years. For some time 
the only series collected annually were those 
on births and deaths; recently statistics on a 
limited number of other topics have been col- 
lected not only once a year, but also quarterly 
and even monthly. The War gave a great 
impetus to statistics, in fact it resulted in a 
veritable orgy of statistical effort in Wash- 
ington. The country was flooded with ques- 
tionnaires good, bad, and indifferent, until the 
tired business man began to wish that statis- 
tics had never been thought of. The rationing 
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of neutral powers, the allocation of raw 
materials to the industries, the granting of 
priorities in transportation and a host of other 
acts were dependent on knowledge of condi- 
tions, and such knowledge of conditions was 
best expressed by statistics. The War organ- 
izations that were most efficient were those 
that had good statistics on which to base 
their decisions; those that depended on scien- 
tific guesses and figures evolved from their 
inner consciousness were not so successful. 
The push for markets to absorb the surplus 
capacity created by the War gave an immense 
impetus to the use of statistics. 

“In using the Census of Manufactures it 
should be borne in mind that the classification 
is by industries according to major products. 
In the field of foreign trade statistics con- 
ditions give rise to many baffling problems, 
due to circumstances over which the statisti- 
cian has no control. For instance, the export 
statistics show the country of destination, but 
this is the country shown on the export decla- 
ration and not the country in which the goods 
may be consumed. 


“While these puzzles in international trade 
are unavoidable, there are other misleading 
features of the foreign trade statistics which 
might be remedied. You will find in the 
monthly and annual reports figures on imports 
by custom districts. Do these figures indicate 
the customs district in which the goods are 
landed or the border district at which they 
teach the country? By no means. They indi- 
cate the district of entry. But is not the dis- 
trict of entry the place of entrance? Assuredly 
not, for the term entry as used in the trade 
statistics means the formal process of clearing 
the goods through the customs. Under our 
system goods landed in one district may be 
transported in bond to another district, where 
custom inspection is made and the duty if any 
is paid. This second district is the district of 
technical entry. Whether the goods are cleared 
through the customs in the district of landing 
or are transported to a second district is a 
matter entirely within the control of the im- 
porter, and he makes the choice to suit his 
convenience. The only thing these statistics 
show is custom house business. 


“To the librarian who is dealing out books, 
the most important thing is the identification 
of the books containing the information de- 





sired. I do not suppose that you have many 
requests for a red or green book containing 
statistics, but you probably have many requests 
for statistics old or new on a particular topic. 
As government statistics have been and are 
published by a number of organizations it is 
not always easy to tell where to look. 


“In 1925 I prepared a volume, Statistical 
work of the national government which was 
published by the Institute for Government Re- 
search. This volume covers primarily current 
statistics, but it contains also reference to 
earlier series and special individual compila- 
tions. The issues of the Monthly Catalogue 
United States Public Documents published 
since 1925 will give references to what has 
been printed since that year. 


“During recent years there has appeared an 
increasing number of mimeographed state- 
ments. Many of these are advance summaries, 
but an appreciable quantity presents material 
that is not available in any other form. One 
way to enable the librarians to keep track of 
the material and to complete their files is to 
list all mimeographed material in the Monthly 
Catalogue of Public Documents. I suggest to 
this body the passage of a resolution request- 
ing the Superintendent of Documents to list 
all mimeographed material in the Monthly 
Catalogue. The United States Daily, which 
is a private publication, is now listing daily 
all new government printed publications. I 
suggest that a resolution be adopted request- 
ing the United States Daily to list mimeo- 
graphed material, particularly that pertaining 
to statistics. 


“In regard to foreign statistics, late in 1928 
the League of Nations held an international 
conference relating to economic statistics, and 
the result of that conference was an interna- 
tional convention prescribing in broad terms 
the statistics that should be collected by the 
signatory powers. The United States is 
already collecting and publishing the greater 
part of the material called for by this con- 
vention, and in some fields at more frequent 
intervals. In only the fields of forestry, fish- 
eries, and commercial establishments does this 
country fall short of the requirements of the 
convention. In the field of commercial estab- 
lishments we have done little. There has been 
no legislative objection to this work, but the 
bill for the Census of 1930 failed of passage 
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during the last Congress for other reasons. 
Unless a new law is enacted the 1930 Census 
will be taken under the 1920 Census Act, and 
neither authority or funds for the distribu- 
tion census will be available.” 


The report of the Treasurer showed re- 
ceipts amounting to $11,911.93; disbursements, 
$8,770.11, bringing balance forward of $3,141.82. 

In his report as editor of Special Libraries 
Herbert O. Brigham called attention to the 
wide range of subjects touched upon in the 
nine issues since the previous convention. Some 
of the issues have been devoted to special 
topics and some were of a general nature. 
Some described libraries and some were de- 
voted to reference work in different fields, the 
value of bibliographies or the necessity for 
new libraries, as for instance, transportation 
libraries. The Editor again appealed for com- 
ments either favorable or unfavorable in order 
that he might more accurately gauge the needs 
of his reading public. He touched upon his 
work as Advertising Manager, with the peak 
of successful advertising attained in the April 
issue of this year, and he once more asked 
for cooperation from the members of the 
Association. 

The final business of the was the 
discussion of the report of the Committee on 
Revision of the Constitution and the acceptance 
of the Constitution as presented with the 
adoption of an amendment to Section 12 to 
read as follows: 

“The annual dues to the Association shall 
be determined by the Executive Board and 
shall be effective only when approved by the 
majority of the members.” 

The Revised Constitution was issued as a 


supplement to Special Libraries for March, 
1929. 


session 


Second General Session 
The second general session was a joint 
meeting with the A. L. A., held in the Audi- 
torium. An account of this session appears 
227, 241-252. The address of H. M. 
Lydenberg has been printed in the Library 
Journal, June 1, page 478. 


on pages 


Third General Session* 
The third general session was a joint meet- 
ing with the American Association of 
and the National 


Law 
of 


Libraries Assocation 
*A verbatim report of the proceedings of this 

session appears in the Law Library Journal, July, 
> 
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State Libraries, held in the Music Auditoriym 
of the Library of Congress on Tuesday, May 
14, 8:30 p. m. This was a Round Table on 
the subject of INDEX TO STATE LEGISLATION 
which brought forth an extensive debate. The 
speakers were H. H. B. Meyer and Margaret 
Stewart, both of the Legislative Reference 
Service of the Library of Congress; J. P, 
Chamberlain of Columbia University, repre. 
senting the American Bar Association; Her- 
bert O. Brigham, Rhode Island State Library, 
representing the Special Libraries Association 
and the National Association of State Libra- 
ries; J. T. Fitzpatrick, New York State 
Library, and D. N. Handy, Insurance Library 
Association of Boston. 


Fourth General Session 


The final general session of S. L. A,, held 
at the Mayflower Hotel, Wednesday, May 15, 
1) a. m., was a business meeting with reports 
from the various committees, groups, and local 
associations. The Classification Committee 
described the work of the Committee, em- 
phasizing the Classification number of Special 
Libraries issued in March, 1929. The report 
of the Committee on Cooperation with the 
Library of Congress in relation to the survey 
of special collections presented some of the 
difficulties in connection with this work, espe- 
cially the deep loss occasioned by the death 
of Dr. William Dawson Johnston. The report 
stated that to develop a comprehensive and 
scholarly volume in the desired form an edi- 
torial staff was needed. 

The Exhibits Committee reported that it 
had supervised four exhibits during the year 
and in addition held a special meeting on 
February 19 to the best means of 
financing exhibits. The Committee urged that 
a subcommittee be appointed in each group to 
stimulate interest in library exhibits. 

The Membership Committee reported that 
the Association now had 1,129 members, con- 
sisting of 127 institutional, 625 active, and 
377 associate. An interesting statement show- 
ing the growth of S. L. A. at its twentieth 
anniversary with the growth of 
A. L. A. at the completion of its first twenty 
years, was appended to the report. 


discuss 


compared 


The Committee on Publications, in addition 
to reporting the numerous publications issued 
during the year, stated that a tentative check- 
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list and set-up for S. L. A. bibliographies had 
been prepared by the Committee. 

The various local associations and chapters 
presented reports which will be printed in 
Special Libraries. 

The following officers were duly nominated 
and elected: President, William Alcott, Li- 
brary, Boston Globe; First Vice-President, 
Florence Bradley, Library, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co., New York City; Second Vice- 
President, Margaret Reynolds, First Wiscon- 
sin National Bank, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; 
Treasurer, Elizabeth O. Cullen, Reference 
Library, Bureau of Railway 
Washington, D. C. 

Members of the Board: For three years— 
Eleanor Cavanaugh, Library, Standard Statis- 
tics Co.. New York City. For two years— 
Arthur E. Bostwick, Public Library, St. 
Louis, Missouri. For one year—Angus Flet- 


Economics, 


cher, British Library of Information, New 
York City. 

Under the new Constitution the Secretary 
becomes the permanent paid officer of the 
Association, subject to appointment by the 
Executive Board. The Executive Board in 
session later appointed Mrs. Mary H. Brigham, 
11 Nisbet Street, Providence, R. L., 


retary. 


as Sec- 


Anniversary Dinner 


The annual dinner of the Association was 
held on Wednesday evening at the National 
Press Club with an attendance of 150, At 
the conclusion of the dinner Angus Fletcher, 
vice-president of the Association, introduced 
Colonel C. Fred Cook of the Washington 
Evening Star, who acted as toastmaster. It 
was fitting that Mr. Cook should preside as 
the Newspaper Group had taken an active 
interest in planning for the dinner. There 
were only three addresses. Miss Eastman 
brought the greetings of A. L. A. and con- 
gratulated S. L. A. upon its record of accom- 
plishment in its two decades of history. Fred- 
erick J. Haskin, Washington correspondent 
for a group of newspapers throughout the 
United States, entertained the members with 
a recital of his experiences in the lecture 
field and discussed at some length the opera- 
tion of his information service. The Hon- 
orable Arthur Capper, senior Senator from 
Kansas, concluded the speaking with a descrip- 





tion of his work in Washington in connection 
with the Committee on Foreign Relations and 
as Chairman of the Senate Committee on the 
District of Columbia which had had a strong 
part in the recent civic improvement of 
Washington. 
GROUPS 
Civic-Social Group 

Nineteen people were present at the break- 
fast meeting of the Civic-Social Group at the 
Mayflower Hotel on Tuesday, May 14. Linda 
Morley, Industrial Relations Counselors, pre- 
sided. The subject was PENSIONS. Laura 
Thompson of the Department of Labor Li- 
brary talked on old age pensions and the 
trends of present developments in the United 
States; Herbert O. Brigham of the Rhode 
Island State Library discussed old age pen- 
sions in the several states; Katherine Etz of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
spoke on company or industrial pensions; 
Margaret Scattergood from the American 
Federation of Labor outlined the development 
of old age pensions in trade unions. Ina 
Clement, New York Municipal Reference Li- 
brary, who has acted as chairman of the 
Group since its inception, was elected chair- 
man for the coming year, and Constance Beal, 
Russell Sage Foundation Library, secretary. 

At the Wednesday afternoon meeting of the 
Group, Miss Clement presided. Harlean 
James, secretary of the American Civic Asso- 
ciation, read a most interesting paper on PLAN- 
NING AND THE PUBLIC and also talked infor- 
mally on the Washington plan. Congressman 
John Clark Ketcham of Michigan, who spoke 
on LAW OBSERVANCE, paraphrased the eleventh 
verse of the one hundred nineteenth Psalm, 
“Thy law oh my country have I hid in my 
heart” as his text, and speaking of prohibi- 
tion said “observance puts it up to us; enforce- 
ment puts it on the other fellow,” and the 
obeying of such laws as please and the disre- 
garding of those which do not he branded as 
“selective anarchy” wherein there is real 
danger. Mary Anderson, director of the 
Women’s Bureau, spoke feelingly on the prob- 
lem of reinstating in industry the older worker 
who has lost his job because he is now middle 
aged, and of the worker displaced by the 
installing of machinery. 
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Commercial-Technical Group 

The Commercial-Technical Group held its 
first session on Monday, May 13, 2 p. m.,, but 
on the previous evening the various subcom- 
mittee chairmen of the group held an informal 
conference. At this gathering plans were dis- 
cussed for the meetings of the various sub- 
committees during the convention, also the 
best methods to be employed in securing mate- 
rial for the LIST OF SOURCES FOR STATISTICAL 
INFORMATION. Future procedure of the Com- 
mittee on English Usage was discussed and it 
was suggested that the Chairman, George W. 
Lee, send out a round-robin in order to secure 
the names and cooperation of those business 
concerns which have published correspondence 
manuals. 

At the first regular group meeting on Mon- 
day afternoon Alma Mitchill presided and in- 
troduced as the first speaker Dr. Cloyd H. 
Marvin, president of the George Washington 
University, who gave the address of welcome. 
The theme chosen for the group meetings 
was LOOKING AHEAD IN RESEARCH and in con- 
nection with this topic Hugh G. Boutell, 
chief of the Information Service, U. S. 
Bureau of Standards, discussed the activities 
of the Bureau of Standards, indicating some 
future plans for the Bureau. Dr. Julius H. 
Parmelee, director, U. S. Bureau of Railway 
Economics, told of the value of research in 
his talk on THE PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS OF 
RESEARCH TO TRANSPORTATION PROBLEMS. 

Among the features of the round table con- 
ference on Tuesday afternoon were four talks 
on Latin American sources of information in 
commercial and technical research. The con- 
ference, led by Elizabeth O. Cullen, heard 
Louise Evans, Library, Bureau of Public 
Roads, Washington, D. C., on CURRENT INTER- 
AMERICAN HIGHWAY RESEARCH, also Janeiro 
V. Brooks, Columbus Memorial Library of the 
Pan American Union, on the subject, LATIN 
AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS OF INTEREST IN THE 
UNITED STATES OF NORTH AMERICA, featuring 
especially publications available in her Library. 
The third speaker was George J. Eder, 
chief, Latin American Section, Division of 
Regional Information, U. S. Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, who outlined 
the work that his Division is doing or is 
prepared to do in connection with furthering 
trade relations with Latin America. A pam- 


phlet, Employment in Latin America, has been 
prepared to answer the numerous inquiries on 
that subject received by Mr. Eder’s Section, 
The final speaker, Mrs. Frank Barrows 
Freyer, brought out the cultural and artistic 
achievements of Peruvians, as well as the 
geographical and economic characteristics of 
the country. Her lecture was illustrated with 
lantern slides. After Mrs. Freyer’s talk, the 
group adjourned to her home, 1771 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, where she was hostess at tea 
and where her guests inspected with appre- 
ciation her Peruvian furniture and paintings, 

The final meeting of the group was held 
on Thursday morning with Miss Mitchill pre- 
siding. The first speaker was Mr. Gorton 
James, chief of the Domestic Commerce Divi- 
sion of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. Mr. James described the Domestic 
Commerce Division as the research division 
of the Bureau and mentioned some of its 
studies and activities, notably the recently 
published Market data handbook of New 
England. Mr. James also noted various func- 
tion analyses prepared by the Bureau. Cost 
and distribution studies are being made, as 
well as analyses of the costs of wholesaling 
and retailing. Mr. James’ talk brought forth 
considerable discussion. 


After receiving reports of various commit- 
tees, a round table discussion of reference 
books as “first aids” was led by Miss Gravez 
of the New Jersey Zinc Company, Miss Matt- 
son of the Commonwealth Edison Company, 
Chicago, Miss Morley of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Counselors, Inc., Mrs. Perkins of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, Mr. 
Brown of the Standard Oil Development 
Company and Mr. Pellett of The Port of 
New York Authority. Miss Vormelker also 
presented a communication from Dr. Julian 
F. Smith on a “chemical first aid,” giving a 
description of a “Reference Service” spon- 
sored by Dr. Smith, which supplies at a 
nominal cost abstracts of periodicals and 
patents, and lists of new books and pamphlets. 


Financial Group 


The Financial Group selected as the theme 
for its opening meeting on Monday, May 13, 
2 p. m., INVESTMENT BANKING and listened to 
an address by Mrs. Ada M. Mosher, Library, 
Investment Research Corporation of Detroit, 
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on INVESTMENT RESEARCH. Gudrun Moe, of 
the Bankers’ Trust Company, New York, led 
a Round Table on corPORATION FILES and the 
subsequent discussion brought forth several 
suggestions. Virginia Savage described the 
files of the Halsey, Stuart Company, Chicago, 
and Margaret Cochrane of the Chase National 
Bank described briefly the files of the Library 
which supplement the work of the credit de- 
partment. Emma M. Boyer, Union Trust 
Company, Cleveland, showed her system for 
collecting material for the Estates-Trust De- 
partment, and Eleanor S. Cavanaugh, Stand- 
ard Statistics Company, explained the method 
of filing used by the Standard Statistics Com- 
pany. Janie Henderson of Lazard Freéres 
brought up the subject of clippings and a dis- 
cussion of clipping methods resulted. The 
question of securing annual reports promptly 
from corporations was presented by the 
Chairman and a plan exhibited which insured 
prompt receipt of such reports. Marguerite 
Burnett, Library, Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York, presented a progress report on the 
“Bibliography of Government Releases.” It is 
proposed to print this publication later. Ethel 
L. Baxter, American Bankers’ Association of 
New York, made a report of the library ex- 
hibit held in conjunction with the American 
Bankers’ Association Convention in Phila- 
delphia. 

The second session of the Financial Group 
was held on Wednesday afternoon. Alta 
Claflin presided and presented a telegram of 
greetings from California from Margaret 
Reynolds of the First Wisconsin National 
Bank. 

Plans were made for an up-to-date directory 
of financial libraries and a financial library 
exhibit at the next convention of the Invest- 
ment Bankers Association. 

Ray O. Hall, assistant chief, Finance and 
Investment Division, U. S. Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, addressed the group 
ON FOREIGN INVESTMENTS IN OUR BALANCE OF 
PAYMENTS. Eleanor S. Cavanaugh, of the 
Standard Statistics Company, reported the 
completion of a “Bibliography on Stocks and 
Bonds.” 

CLASSIFICATION FOR FINANCIAL LIBRARIES 
was the final subject for discussion at the 
meeting. Ruth G. Nichols, chairman of the 
Committee, made a report of progress and 
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then invited W. P. Cutter, Baker Library, 
Harvard University, to mention in detail the 
classification of the Baker Library which had 
been described in the May issue of Special 
Libraries. 

The group elected the following officers ior 
the ensuing year: Chairman, Gudrun Moe, 
Library, Bankers Trust Co., New York City; 
Vice-Chairman, Laura Gage, Library, Central 
Trust Co., Chicago; Secretary, Margaret 
Cochrane, Library, Chase National Bank, New 
York City. 

Insurance Group 


The Insurance Group had as a special 
speaker Edward P. Howard, chief of Air 
Regulations Division, Bureau of Aeronautics, 
Department of Commerce, who discussed arr- 
CRAFT ACCIDENTS. Florence Bradley took for 
her subject, PUBLICITY FOR THE SPECIALIZED 
LIBRARY INSIDE AND OUTSIDE OF THE ORGANI- 
ZATION. In the discussion which followed, 
various means for securing publicity and stim- 
ulating interest in the actual use of insurance 
material were suggested, with a view to arous- 
ing the interest of publicity men of the com- 
panies in the use of insurance material. 

A typical day’s work in an insurance li- 
brary was outlined by Emily Coats of the 
Travelers, Reatha Heeden of the Retail 
Credit and Laura A. Woodward of the Amer- 
ican Casualty Company. Edith H. Sillence 
of the Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents, presented a résumé of a concentrated 
research she had made on source material on 
insurance in the archives of the federal gov- 
ernment. Outstanding insurance books of 
1928-29 were reviewed by Mary S. Allen of 
the Provident Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
OLD PERIODICALS, THEIR CARE AND PRESERVATION 
was discussed by Mabel Swerig of the Insur- 
ance Society of New York, and Miss Hertell 
of the Connecticut General presented a list of 
SOURCES OF TITLES FOR BOOK PURCHASES. 


Newspaper Group 

The Newspaper Group opened its first ses- 
sion on Monday, May 13, with a breakfast 
conference led by Maurice Symonds of the 
New York Daily News with the topic, WHAT 
IS TO BE GAINED BY ATTENDANCE AT A CONFER- 
ENCE OF NEWSPAPER LIBRARIANS. The regular 
meeting held on Monday afternoon started 
with an informal address of welcome by C. 
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Fred Cook, Library, the evening Star and 
Sunday Star. Mr. Symonds presented a RE- 
VIEW OF THE YEAR, and after committee re- 
ports an open forum was held upon the sub- 
ject, THE BEST THING I HAVE DONE THIS YEAR 
with one minute remarks. At the session on 
Tuesday afternoon Agnes Petersen discussed 
TECHNIQUE OF MARKING NEWSPAPER ARTICLES. 
In preparation for this article a dozen libra- 
rians were asked to classify the front page 
articles on a given date for their respective 
papers just as they would for filing and Miss 
Petersen analyzed the results of this classifica- 
tion. INDEXING FEATURE ARTICLES, by Rein- 
hold T. Pusch of the American Weekly, de- 
scribed the method of handling the feature 
and illustrated material appearing in the 
American Weekly which is issued as a sup- 
plement to the Hearst Sunday newspapers. 
KEEPING A RECORD OF LIBRARY CALLS, AND ITS 
USE was the title of a paper by Blanche L. 
Davenport, Library, the Christian Sctence 
Monitor. The record of these calls prevented 
loss of clippings and gave a definite check 
on the material requested. LOOKING IN FROM 
THE OUTSIDE, by John H. Miller, former Li- 
brarian of King Features Syndicate, and now 
Librarian of the Philadelphia Public Ledger, 
was an amusing account of Mr. Miller’s early 
career in the newspaper game. Mr. Miller, 
in his conclusion, stated: “Read pictures. 
Cross-index them generously. Preserve good 
pictures for they soon fade out and cannot 
be replaced.” Collections and methods in use 
in the Chicago Herald-Examiner, the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch and the New York Times 
were discussed by the librarians of those 
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By Position and Sex 
Men Women Total 
Trustees ..... shaves ae 23 38 
Chief librarians ....... 173 603 776 
Heads of departments 


and branch librarians. 53 609 662 
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Library school instructors 4 44 48 
Library school students. 6 132 138 
eee 13 19 32 
Commercial agents ..... 96 23 119 
RNY atehna salen’ a 135 156 
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newspapers. Joseph Sheridan, Library, the 
Beacon-Journal, Akron, Ohio, described the 
methods used in securing local biographical 
sketches. Under the title, somE PHOTO PRoR- 
LEMS, H. B. Baker, General Manager, Pa- 
cific and Atlantic Photos, Inc., discussed the 
value and depreciation of photos. The speaker 
in an unusually interesting address described 
picture value, using as an illustration the fa- 
mous photograph, the sinking of the S. §. 
“Vestris.” The speaker also described the 
operation of the larger photographic syndi- 
cates and noted the excessive cost of obtain- 
ing certain pictures, such as the Bremen flight, 
and the Japanese earthquake. He noted that 
the best picture markets were New York, 
Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, and St. Louis. 
Among foreign cities, London is noteworthy. 
George W. Harris, of Harris & Ewing, dis- 
cussed the use of credit and copyright lines 
on photos and quoted liberally from the copy- 
right act. 

At the session on Wednesday afternoon 
Katharine K. Patten, Public Library of the 
District of Columbia, described the vertical 
files and scrapbooks in the Washingtoniana 
Division of the Public Library. Robert 
Desmond, instructor of Journalism at the 
University of Minnesota, presented plans for 
a course of instruction in newspaper library 
methods. 

On Tuesday morning the breakfast confer- 
ence was led by Willard E. Keyes, Library, 
the Boston Herald and Traveler, with the 
topic, IN WHAT PRACTICAL WAYS MAY NEWS- 
PAPER LIBRARIANS MORE EFFECTIVELY COOPER- 
ATE? 
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A. A. L. L.—American 
tion of Law Libraries. 
A.—American 
sociation. 
assn—association. 
asst—assistant. 
bd—board. 
bk—book. 
bldg—building. 
chmn—chairman. 
com.—committee. 
comms.—com missions. 
conf.—conference. 





Associa- 


Library As- 


educ.—education, -al. 
exec.—executive. 
ext.—extension. 

gen. sess.—general session. 
govt—government. 
l.—library. 

In—librarian. 
Inship—librarianship. 
Ils—libraries. 
mem.—member. 
mtg—meeting. 

N. A. S. L.—National 


Associa 
tion of State Libraries. 


p. l.—public library 
pres.—president. 
rep.—represent, 
res.—resolution 
rpt—report. 
sch.—school. 
sect.—section. 
secy—secretary. 
S. L. A.—Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation. 
treas.—treasurer. 
vice-pres.—vice-president. 
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Abbott, Mrs. M. J., elected chmn 
agricultural Is sect., 287. 

Acquis ition of bks, speeding-up, 
326-328. 


“Address,” Cooper, 225, 237-240. 


*Address,”’ Kelly, 228, 256-257. 
““Address,”” Lawrence, 229, 265- 
267. 


““Address on George Washington,” 
Moore, 228, 254-255. 
“Address of welcome,” 
mm & &. L., 376. 
“Address of welcome,”’ Stafford, to 
4. a ties 225; 236-2 37. 
Administration, effectiveness of, 
233-234; from point of view of 
borrower, 323-325; study of, in 
Graduate L. Sch., 337. 


Meyer, to 





“Administration of a reference 
room,” Mayes, 310. 

Adult educ., 381-382; institute, 
283-284; program, 283-284; in 
small Is, 352-354. 


“Adult educ. and reading courses,” 
Keppel, 229, 257-260. 
Advisory com. on educ., 

res. about, 280. 
Affiliated organizations, 

dues, 226; mtgs, 372-4 
Agricultural Is sect., oh 284-287. 


council 


"or in 


Agriculture, Department of, co- 
operation with Is, 285- 286; re- 
sources, 285. 

Ahern, Mary Eileen, presented 


message to business ls sect., 293. 
Alphabeting practice, standard- 

ization of, 299. 

. A. L. L., mtgs, 372-374. 


. Argentina, 


American Foundation for the 
slind, 367; cooperation with 


Veterans’ Bureau, 250; survey 
of l. work for blind, 250-252 
368. 

A. L. A., endowments for, 235- 
236, 361; 

—elected: Pres. Hoover, honorary 
member, 228; Sevensma, corre- 


sponding member, 229; 
—joint sess. with & &. A. 227- 


228; projects, — received 
message from: Pres. Hoover, 


228; Putnam, 2 
American Library 
ice of, 232 
American Library in Spain, 278. 
Anders, Mae C., chmn, lending 
sect., 323. 
Apprentice classes, 
small and medium 
assts, 358-359. 
“Archer M. Huntington 
the purchase of 
rial,”’ Jones, 311. 
Archives, departments of, 387-392; 
foreign, — by L. of Con 
gress, 310-31 
on 
for International 
bks to, 278, 312 
Argentine-American Cultural In- 
stitute of Buenos Aires, see In- 
stituto Cultural Argentino-Norte 
Americano. 
Art, departments: cooperation with 
art museums, 289-292 


25. 
in Paris, serv- 


regional, for 
sized p. 


fund for 
ispz unic mate- 


Endowment 
Peace gift of 


periodicals: com. on index to, 
92? 


—reference: literature, 
round table, 287-292. 

“Art of story-telling,” 
305. 

Ashley, Frederick W., ‘‘Some re- 
cent aids to research at the L. 
of Congress,” 307-308. 

Assistants, expenditures, 
salaries, 270-276; 
276, 356-359. 


287-289; 


Davis, 304- 


270-276; 
training, 270- 


Association for Adult Educ., co- 
operates with Assn of Alumni 
Secys, 259. 

Association of Alumni Secys, pro- 
motes adult educ., 259. 

Association of American Univer- 
sities, rpt of com. on academic 
and professional higher degrees, 
279. 


Association of Special Ls and 
Information Bureaux, rpt on 
1928 conf., 227. 

Attendance register, 
proceedings, 280. 

Auslander, Joseph, 
sense,” 348-349. 

Ayer, Thomas P., 
com. on res., 229. 


removal from 
“Winged horse 
presented rpt 
Babcock, Charles E., compiled 


bibliographies in Pan American 
Union, 279 


Bailey, Louis J., ‘‘Legislative ref- 
erence service,’ 384-387. 
Baker, Mary E., chmn, agric. Is 


sect., 284. 
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rnett, Claribel R., 
Sonerial com., 287; “U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture and its 


relations to agricultural Ils,” 


284-286. ol 
Beem, Blake, secy, periodicals 
round table, 334. 
Bernhardt, Caroline, secy, order 
and bk selection round table, 


330. 
Bibliographical cooperation between 
. and U. S., promoted by 
Pan American Union, 313. 
Bibliographies, agricultural, 285, 
287; art, 288-289; central clear- 
ing house for, 309-310; ex- 
change of, 316- 317; union cata- 
log, 307, 308. 
Ribliography, study of, in Gradu- 
ate L. Sch., 336. 
Billingsley, Mary P., secy, p. docu- 
ments sect., 342. 
Blind, survey of 1. 
252, 368. 
Board of Educ. 
ommendations on 
of 1. schs., 279. 
Boeckel. Mrs. Florence Brewer, 
“Reading as an aid to interna- 
tional understanding,” 371. 
Boggs, S. spoke on uses of 
maps, 308. 

Bogle, Sarah C. N., res. to, 228. 
Books, collections, decentraliza- 
tion of, 328; purchasing of, 285; 
readable, com. on, 284: re- 
ligious, 344-345; reviews of, 
343-344, 345; 
—selection of: 337; courses in, 
354-355; round table, 329-330; 
—value as medium of inter-Amer- 
ican cooperation, 314-316 

“Books as paving 
Massee, 329-330. 
“Borrower’s side of the loan 


work for, 250- 


for pene rec- 
accreditation 


material,” 


desk,” Joeckel, 323-325. 
Bostwick, Arthur E., contributed 
paper on radio broadcasting, 


343; “Science in periodical liter- 
ature,” 331. 

Bowerman, George F., chmn. local 
com., 227; res. to, 229 

Bowker, R. R., elected mem. coun- 
cil, 230; ‘““The In of Congress,” 
225, 240-241; proposed res., 229- 
230; spoke about functions of 
comms., 376. 

Braille books, choice of titles, 251, 
369-370; mailed free of charge, 
251; production of, 250-251. 

Branch Is, children Ins in, 303. 

Brown, Charles H., chmn_ radio 
broadcasting round table, 343. 

Brown, Karl, cooperated in prepa- 
ration of exhibit for Seville ex- 
position, 277. 

Browning, Earl W., “Cooperation 
between art departments and art 
museums,” 289-292. 

“Building up the Roosevelt memo- 
rial collection,” Hagedorn, 227, 


252-254. 
Bureau of Educ. See Educ., Bu- 
reau of. 
Burnham, Mary, “Subject head- 


ings in the United States Cata- 
log,” 299-300. 

Business Is sect., advised by 
Krause to cooperate with local 
business men, 293-296; by-laws, 
297; constitution, 296; functions 
of, 295; mtg, 292-296. 
“Buying bks for 
Crowell, 330. 

By-laws, amendments to, 226; re- 


small Is,” 


vision of, 268. 
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“Campaigning for county 1. estab- 
lishment,”’ Pratt, 375. 

Canada, 1. service in, 231. 

Cannon, Carl L., elected chmn 
periodicals sect., 334; chmn pub- 
licity round table, 342; “Plan 
suggested for periodical pur- 
chasing areas,” 331-333. 

Carnegie te Be provided 
funds for study of economic 
changes, 246; res. to, 229. 

Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace, assists L. of Con- 
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ation, 277; 

—gifts of bks: to Argentina, 278, 
312; to Chile, 278, 312; 

—provided for visit of Mexican 
delegates to 1928 conf., 277; 


publisher of Biblioteca Inter- 
Americana, 279. 
Carr, Edith Wallbridge, message 


to, 226-227, 382. 

Carr, Henry J., message to, 226- 
227; res. to, 230. 

Carter, Julia F., spoke about radio 
broadcasting, 343-344. 

Casford, E. Lenore, “Some Eng- 
lish literary magazines of the 
1890’s,” 330-331. 

Cassel, Charles, 
sect., 360, ae 

Catalog sect. mtg, 

Catalogers, 
salaries, 
276. 

Cataloging, specialized, 
year l. sch., 335. 

Catalogs, world catalog of bks 
published in Spanish language, 
316. 

Central America, 

78. 


chmn, 


297-302. 
expenditures, 270-276; 
270-276; training, 270- 


trustees 
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American ls in, 
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Dunnack, 378-382 
“Changing sizes, changing names, 
and mergers,’’ Faxon, 334. 

Chase, Frank H., led discussion 
—— reference departments in 

Is, 309-310. 

Children’s bks, valuation of, 306; 
collection for Lincoln L. (Mex.), 
277, 302, 307, 318, 351. 

Children’s Ins, expenditures, 270- 
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by, 302-304; 
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307, 318, 351 

Chile, Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace gift of bks 
to, 278, 312. 
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documents round table, 337. 
Chivers, Cedric, res. on death of, 
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progress,” 


Circulation, bks for blind, 368- 
369; of valuable bks, 310. 

we mE for large Is, 300-301; 
. of Congress, 300-301. 
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motion picture industry, 362, 
363-366. 
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307-312. 
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Cultural Argentino-Norte Amer- 
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Comisién de Propaganda de Bibli- 
otecas Publicas of Argentina, 
gifts of, 278. 
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council, 268-269; rpt at gen. 
sess., 226. 

Committees, relations to cognate 
sects., 268-269; rpts accepted, 
225-226. 

Compton, C. H., chmn, com. on 
salaries, insurance, and annui- 
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270; elected mem. council, 230; 
“The technique of helping the 
individual reader,” 284, 

Conference, 1930, to be held in 
Calif., 277. 
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for a 1.,”’ Johnston, 302-304, 
Cook, Edith L., “Essentials in the 
training | for the work of the 

sch. In,” 347-348. 

Coolidge, Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague, 
gift to L. of Congress, 240. 

Cooper, William J., “‘Address,” 
225, 237-240. 

“Cooperation between art depart- 
ments and art museums,” 
Browning, 289-292. 

Council, Ist sess., 268-277; 2nd 

sess., 277-282. 
—adopted recommendations of: bd 
of educ. for Inship, 279; com. 
on Is in national parks, 281; 
com. on 1. cooperation with His- 
panic peoples, 279; com on L 
work with children, 277; 

—adopted res. about advisory com. 
on educ., 280; res. on death of 
Chivers, 268; res. on research 
and statistical department, 275; 

—authorized special subcom. on 
sustaining and contributing 
memberships, 281; 

—considered: method of nominat- 
ing officers, 280-281; creation of 
new sections, 226, 269-270; om- 
ission of attendance register, 
281; relations of Cognate com- 
mittees and sections, 268-269; 
res. of membership com., 279- 


280 


—proposed Pres. Hoover for hon- 
orary membership, 279-280. 

County Is sect., mtg, 319. 

County 1, essentials of law for, 
375; establishment of, 375. 

Craig, Florence M., elected chmn 
catalog sect., 

Craigie, Annie Louise, described 
reading of poetry in a veterans’ 
hospital, 319-321. 

Craver, Harrison W., chmn bd of 
educ. for Inship, 279. 

Crimmins, Nora, secy-treas. 
ing class sect., 360 

Crowell, Edith H., 
for small Is,” 330. 

Cullen, Elizabeth O., secy public- 
ity round table, 343. 

“Cultural relations between the 
Americas,” Davila, 313-314. 
Culver, Essae Martha, acting secy, 
League of L. Comms., 376; 

elected mem. council, 230. 

Cutter, Annie S., chmn, com. on 
collection of children’s bks for 
Lincoln L. (Mex.), 302, 307, 
318, 351; elected chmn, sch, Is 
sect., 349; presided sch. Is sect., 
349, 


train- 


“Buying bks 


Davila, Carlos, ambassador of 
Chile, 313; chmn permanent 
com. on bibliography of Pan 


American Union, 313; “Cultural 
relations between the Americas,” 
313-314. 
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Davis, 


Mary Gould, “Art of story 
telling,”’ 304-305. 

Decimal classification, numbers, 
project for supplying on L. C. 
cards, 298-299. 

“Department of Archives,’ Os- 
borne, 387-392. 


Depository ls, for 
documents: designation of, 338- 
339, 340-342; p. Is as, 341-342; 

—state Is as, 340; university Is as, 
340-341. 

Detective 


government 


stories, classified | 


y 
Little, 321. 

District of Columbia P. L., res. 
to, 229. 

“Doctoral dissertations as a diffi 


cult problem in |. administra 
tion,” panne, 311. 

Drury, F. exec. asst, bd 
on |. and e- educ., 284. 

DuBois, Isabel, “Ports and per- 
sonalities,”’ 321-323. 

Dudgeon, Matthew S.,_ elected 
treas., 230; “‘When space is at 
a premium,” 329. 

Dunnack, Henry B., pres. HN. A, 
S. L., 376; “‘Centralization and 
l. progress,’’ 378-382 


Duplicates, exchange of, 309. 


Eastman, Linda A., pres. A. L. 
elected mem. exec. bd, 230; 
extended greetings to S. L. A., 
407; presented incoming pres 
230; 
—presided: council mtgs, 268, 
277; gen. sess., 225, 227, 228; 


—‘President’s address,” 225, 231 
236; spoke at trustees sect. mtg, 
361 

Economic changes, 

Education, defined by Martin, 263- 
265; in 17th and 18th centuries, 
260-261; since 18th century, 263 
265; liberal, 260-265; 

—Bureau of: to cooperate in 
spread of 1. service, 238; spe 
cialized 1. in, 239-240, 280; 

—com, on: relation to scl 


recent, 245-247. 


1. Is sect., 


—_ for. 
360; 
348. 

Education Index, description of, 
333-334; tribute to, 350. 

Elections com. rpt, 230. 

“Essentials of a county Il. 
Jennings, 375. 

“Essentials in the training for the 
work of the sch. In,’’ Cook, 347- 


Inship, 279, 


334-337, 354- 
training of 7- 


35 
sch. Ins, 34 


law,” 


348. 
Ewing, Constance, elected chmn 
lending sect., 328. 


Executive bd, approved project for 
supplying D. C. numbers on L. 


cards, 299; newly elected 
members, 230. 
“Extending the walls of the cen 


” 


tral 1.,”" Sherman, 328. 
“Extension services to 
Jackson, 352-354. 


readers,” 


“Factors in the choice of subject 
headings from the standpoint of 


the growing university # 
Krieg, 301-302. 

“Factors in determining subject 
headings,”’ Pettee, 300. 

Faxon, F. W., “Changing sizes, 
changing names, and mergers,” 

Felsenthal, Emma, Readable books 
in many subjects, 284. 

Ferris, Helen, ‘‘Reading interests 


of older girls,” 306-307 
Finance com., rpt, 225 


346. 


WASHINGTON, D 


“First year activities of the 


Gradu 


ate iL. Sch., University of Chi- 
cago,” Waples, 336-337. 

Fisher, Nellie M., spoke at busi- 
ness Is sect. mtg, 293. 

Fletcher, Angus, “Rpt on 1928 
conf. of Assn of Special Ls and 
Information Bureaux,’’ 227, 248- 
249; presided: 2nd gen. sess., 
227; S. L. A. mtgs, 403, 406. 

Flexner, Jennie M., elected 2nd 


vice-pres., 

Folger, Henry C. 
Shi ikespeare 

housed near L. 


donor of 

Collection to be 
of Congress, 240. 

“Foreign archive materials ac- 
ae in reproductions by the 

. of Congress under the Rocke- 
fence Fund,’ Martin, 310-311. 

Foster, Elima A., “Publicity for 
religious bks,’’ 345. 

Fredericks, Jessie, ““Che library’s 
part in San Francisco’s musical 
life,”’ 289. 

Freeman, 
visual 


Marilla 
methods 
Tying up 


Waite, secy 
round table, 367; 
with the movies: 
when? how?” 363-366. 
Randall, spoke about ex- 
of duplicates, 309. 


French, 
change 


Gates, Marguerite L., | spoke 
about p. Is as agg for 
government documents, 341-342 

General Sess.: joint sess. with S. 
L. A., 227-228; mtgs, 225-23 0 
papers, 231-267. 

Gilchrist, Donald B., ‘Private 


roads to knowledge,” 330 
Goldsmith, Peter, tribute to, 278, 
312, 316. 
Goodrich, F. Biss D. 
dissertations as a 


“Doctoral 
dificult prob- 


lem in 1. administration,” 311. 
“Gov ernment and the ia,” 
Schmeckebier, 337-339. 


“Government statistics,” 
bier, 404-406. 


Schmecke 


Graduate L. Sch., University of 
Chicago first year activities, 
2 
336-337 

Griggs Lillian, elected pres. 


League of L. Comms., 376. 


Hagedorn, Hermann, “Building 


up the Roosevelt Memorial col 
lection,” 227, 252-254. 
Haines, Helen E., “Suggestions on 


the content and method of 

ing bk courses in a l. 

class,”’ 354-356. 
Haller, Christine H.., 


business Is sect., 293 


teach- 
training 


spoke at 


Hatch, Marion L., spoke at busi- 
ness Is sect., 293. 

Headquarters, need for: depart 
ment on |. work with children, 
277; research and statistical de- 
partment, 270. 

High schools, enrolment in, 261; 
small 1. in, 346-347. See also 
School Is. 

Hill, Frank P., offered res. to Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry J. Carr, 226- 
227; proposed res. on death of 
Chivers, 268. 

Hispanic material, in L. of Con- 
gress, 311. 

Hispanic peoples, 1. cooperation 
with: com, rpt, 277-279; com. 
mtg, 312-318. 

Hispanic Society of America, L. 


of Congress cooperation with, 
2 
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Hoover, President 


Herbert, 
honorary member A. 
proposed as 


elected 
L. A., 228; 
honorary member, 
279-280; sent message to A, | 
A., 228. - 
Hopkins, Julia, “Some ou tstanding 


features of training class jp. 
struction,” 335. 
Hospital ls round table, 319-323, 
Howe, Harriet E., elected chmn, 
professional training sect., 337. 
Hoyt, Adelia M., acting ” chums 


work with the blind round table, 


367; acting secy, work with the 
blind round table, 370; “Prog. 
ress of 1. work among the 
blind,” 367-369. 
Hunt, Edward Eyre, “Recent 
economic changes,’ 227, 245-247. 
Hunt, M. Louise, chmn, small |s 


round table, 351. 
Huntington, Archer 


M., gift to L, 
of Congress, 311. 


Ibero-American exposition, 277. 
278. 

“Important religious bks, 1928. 
1929,” Lewis, 344-345, 


Index to art periodicals, A. L. A, 


com. to cooperate with a com, 
of the Art Museum Directors 
Assn, 292. 

“Indexes that would be helpful,” 
Little, 309. 

Indexes, need for Hispanic-Amer 
ican, 314; 
Education Index, description of, 
333-334. 
State Law Index, 373. 

Instituto Cultural Argentino-Norte 
pres Ml 278; description of, 


317-318. 
Inter-America, features of, 278, 
International relations, A. L. A: 

Geacsibed by Pres. Eastman, 
232-233; exhibit for Seville pre- 

ont i. 277-278; with His 

panic peoples, 277-279; 312-318; 

bibliographical, 278; 

Carnegie Endowment 

national Peace: 

Argentina and Chile, 278, 312; 

L. of Congress, 240-241. 

Iowa State College L, radio broad- 

casting by, 344. 

Irwin, R. B., “Survey of 1. 
for the blind in the 

Can.,” 227, 250-252 





for Inter 
gift of bks to 


work 
U. S. and 


Jackson, Margaret, 
services to readers,” 
Jennings, Judson T., 
leader at adult educ. 
283; elected mem. 
230; “Essentials of 
law,”’ 375; spoke 
tion, 330. 
Joeckel, Carleton B., ‘‘Borrower’s 
side of the loan desk,’’ 323-325. 
Johnston, Esther, ‘“‘Contacts a chil- 
dren’s In makes for a 1.,” 302- 
304. 
Johnston, W. Dawson, 
230, 239, 406. 
Jones, C. x.. “Archer M. Hunt- 
ington fund for the purchase of 
Hispanic material,’ 311. 
Jones, Perrie, chmn_ hospital 1s 
round table, 323. 


**Extension 
352-354. 
discussion 
institute, 
exec. bd, 
a county lL 
about bk selec- 


tribute to, 


Josephson, Aksel G. S., “Some 
suggestions by an_ intruder, 
369-370. 

Kelley, Grace Osgood, secy cata 
log sect., 302. 

Kelly, Eric, ‘“‘Address,” 228, 256- 


award of New 


257; received 
bery 


medal, 305 








he 


id 





Kelly, Frances H., 
sional training sect., ‘ 

Keogh, Andrew, elected pres., 230; 
accepted presidency, 230. 

Keppel, Frederick P., “Adult 
educ. and reading courses,” 229, 
257-260. } 

Kletsch, Ernest, “Union Catalog 
as developed by the Rockefeller 
Fund,” ] 

Krause, tuome B., advised coop- 
eration between Is and _ local 
business men, 293-296. 

Krieg, Amelia, “Factors in the 
choice of subject headings from 
the standpeint of the growing 
university 1.,”" 301-302. 


chmn, profes- 
4 


“Lantern slides and stereographs 
in the 1.,”’ Patterson, 366-367. 
Las Bibliotecas en los Estados 
Unidos, Nelson, 279. ‘ 
Lathrop, Edith A., “Library in 
the small high sch.,’’ 346-347. 
Laura Spelman Rockefeller Me- 
morial, provided funds for study 
of recent economic changes, 246. 
Lawrence, David, ‘Address,’ 229, 


Comms., mtg, 375- 


“Legislative arenas service,” 
Bailey, 384-3 

Lending sect., om 323-328. 

Lester, C. B., pres. League of L. 
Comms., 375. 

Lewis, Frank G., “Important re- 
ligious bks, 1928-1929,” 344-345; 
sa Peo en in a gen- 
eral 1.,” 333. 

Leupp, Bh. elected chmn col 
lege and reference sect., 2. 
“Liberal educ.,’’ Martin, 229, 260- 

265 


“Librarian of Congress,’’ Bowker, 
225, 240-241. See also Putnam, 
Herbert. 

Libraries, classification in large, 
300- 301; cooperation with: mo- 
tion picture industry, 361-366; 
schs., 303. 

Libraries in national parks, com. 
rpt to council, 280. 

ay bldgs round table, 328- 

329. 


“Library commission’s work for 
the foreign born,” Phillips, 370- 
371. 


Library cooperation with the His- 
panic peoples com.: helped with 
pre] a? of exhibit’ for Seville, 
277-2 mtg, 312-318; purpose, 
312; syle Bins adopted 
by council, 279; rpt, 277-279; 
round table, 318. : 

Library schs, accreditation of, 
279; teaching in, 337. 

Library service, approved by Com- 
missioners of Education, 237- 
238; Bureau of Educ. to coop- 
erate in, 238; future, 231-236; 
Keppel considers, 259-260; local, 
234; present-day, 231; in rela- 
tion to government information, 
266-267. 

“Library in the small high sch.,” 
Lathrop, 346-347. 

Library of Congress, 225, 377; 
—cards: project for D. C. classi- 
fication on, 298-299; 
—classification: recent 
ments in, 300-301; 

spoke on, 301; 
—cooperation : international, 240- 

241; in preparation of exhibit 

for Seville exposition, 278; with 


develop- 
Robertson 


INDEX 


Hispanic Society of America, 
311; with National L. of Mex- 
ico, 277; 

—foreign archive materials  ac- 
quired by, 310-311; Huntington 
gift to, 311; recent aids to re- 
search in, 307- 308; res. to, 229; 
resources of 240-241; service to 
blind, 367, 368. 

“Library of Congress list of sub- 
ject headings,’ McNair, 301. 
Library work with children, com., 
recommendation to council, 277. 
“Library s part in San Francisco’s 
musical life,’’ Fredericks, 289. 
Lincoln L. (Mexico), collection of 
American children’s bks for, 

277, 302, 307, 318, 351. 

Little, Leslie T., classifies detective 
stories, 321; “Indexes that would 
be helpful,’”’ 309. 

Loan desk, from point of view of 
borrower, 323-325. 

Loeber, L. Elsa, chmn, business 
Is sect., 297; elected chmn busi- 
ness Is sect., 292. 

Los Angeles P. L., cooperation 
with motion picture industry, 
362, 365. 

Lydenberg, Harry Miller, “The 
special 1. in the p. 1.,” 227, 241- 
245. 

Lyons, John F., chmn religious 
bks round table, 344. 


McCardle, Sarah E., elected chmn 
county Is sect., 319. 

McCombs, Charles F., “Protection 
versus the use of valuable bks,”’ 
310. 

McCrea, Bess, chmn order and bk 
selection round table, 329. 

McDaniel, Arthur S., secy-treas., 
i? 3 Sa L., 374. 

McMillen, James A., secy-treas., 
college and reference sect., 312. 

McNair, Mary W., “Library of 
Congress list of subject head- 
ings,” 301. 

Mann, Margaret, “Specialized cat- 
aloging in a one year 1. sch.,”’ 
335. 

Maps, uses of, 308. 

Martin, Everett Dean, 
educ.,”” 229, 260-265. 

Martin, Helen, chmn com. on l. 
work with children, presented 
recommendation to council, 277. 

Martin, Lawrence, spoke on use 
of maps, 308. 

Martin, Thomas P., “Foreign ar- 
chive materials acquired in re- 
productions by the L. of Con- 
gress under the Rockefeller 
Fund,” 310-311. 

Massee, May, Oa as paving ma- 
terial,”” 329-33 

Mayes, Olive, "Administration of 
a reference room,’’ 310. 

Medium-sized p. » assts in, train- 
ing of, 356-35 

Membership a res. to council, 

279-280; special eubboomenlaves 
authorized by council, 281. 
Mexico, l. cooperation with, 232, 


“A liberal 


277. 

Mexico, National L., cooperation 
of L. of Congress with, 277. 
Mexico, Lincoln L., see Lincoln L. 
Meyer, H. be “Address of 
welcome to N. A. S. Lng 3963 
—proposed: T. P. Sevensma as 
corresponding member A. L. A., 
229; res. to Sarah C. N. Bogle, 

228. 

Milam, Carl H., “Some vital con- 
siderations in the training of the 
sch. In.,”’ 335-336. 
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Miller, Emily V. D., cooperated in 
preparation of exhibit for Seville 
exposition, 277. 

Milliken, Carl E., spoke about co- 
operation between Is and motion 
picture industry, 361-362. 

Mimms, Mary, tribute to, 294. 

Moore, Charles, “Address on 
George Washington,” 228, 254- 
255. 


Motion picture industry, coopera- 
tion with Is, 361-366. 

Music, ws ay in San Fran 
cisco P, L., 2 


N. A. S. L., mtgs, 376-402. 

Nelson, Ernesto, author of Las 
Bibliotecas en los Estados Uni- 
dos, 279; visited U. S., 

Newark P. L., system of filing p. 
documents in, 341-342. 

Newbery Medal, award of, 305- 
306 


New York, state, plan for classi- 
fication of Is in, 375-376. 

Nomination of officers, method 
considered by council, 280-281. 


Oberly memorial com., rpt, 287. 

Ogilvie, C. C., elected chmn trus- 
tees sect., 361. 

Olaya, Enrique, minister of Co- 
lombia, “Value of bks as a me- 
dium of inter-American cooper- 
ation,” 314-316. 

Olcott, Margaret T., secy religious 
bks round table, 346. 

O’Leary, John W., elected trustee 
endowment funds, 230. 

Order and bk selection round 
table, 329-330. 

Osborne, Georgia Pts _ ene 
of archives, - 387-3 


Pan American Union, 
raphies in, 279 

Pan American Union, com. on 
bibliography: progress of, 278, 
313; 1. depository of govt. pub- 
lications, 314. 

Paris Library School, service of, 
2 


bibliog- 


pibietiin: J. R., chmn visual 
methods round table, 367; “Lan- 
tern slides and stereographs in 
the 1.,” 366-367. 

Pennsylvania State L., local his- 
tory in, 382. 

Periodicals, English, of the 1890's, 
330-331; plan for purchasing 
areas, 331- 333; religious, 333; 
round table, 330-334; sect., 269, 
330, 334. 

Perley, Clarence W., “‘Recent de- 
velopments in the L. of Con- 
gress classification,” 300-301. 

Perry, Everett R., elected vice- 
pres., 230. 

Pettee, Julia, “‘Factors in  deter- 
mining subject headings,” 300; 
“Subject headings for theology,”’ 
346. 

Phillips, Edna, chmn work with 
the blind round table, 370; “A 
library commission’s work for 
the foreign born,” 370-371. 

“Plan for the classification of Is 
in N. Y. state,” Tolman, 375- 
376. 

Poetry, read in a veterans’ hospi- 
tal, 319-321. 

“Ports and personalities,” DuBois, 
321-323. 

Power, Effie L., elected chmn 
children’s Ins sect., 302. 

Pratt, Adelene J., “Campaigning 
for county 1 establishment,” 


aa 
0/72. 
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“Preparation and publication of an 
annotated catalog of a bk col- 
lection for an undergraduate 
college,”” Robertson, 308-309. 

“President’s address,” Eastman, 
225, 231-236. 

Price, Mrs. Grace H., 
tees sect., 361. 

“Private roads to knowledge,” Gil- 
christ, 330. 

Professional training sect., mtg, 
334-337. 

“Progress of 1. work among the 
blind,” Hoyt, 367-369. 

“Protection versus the use of valu- 
able bks,”” McCombs, 310. 

Public documents, distribution of, 
337-338, 340; facilities for selec- 
tion of, 337-338, 339-342; round 
table, 337-342; system of filing, 
in Newark F. P. L., 341-342. 

Public Is, as depositories for gov- 
ernment documents, 341-342; 
special 1. in, 241-245. 

“Publicity for religious bks,”’ 
Foster, 345. 

Publicity round table, 342-343. 

Putnam, Herbert, A. L. A. re- 
ceived message from, 225; col- 
lege and reference sect. received 


secy trus- 


message from, 307; “Ln of 
Congress,” Bowker, 225, 240- 
241. 

Quigley, Margery, acting secy, 


work with the foreign born 
round table, 371; “When to 
avoid side-lines in the small 1,” 
351. 


Rader, J. L., spoke on university 
Is as depositories for govern- 
ment documents, 340-341. 

Radio broadcasting round table, 
343-344. 

Ranck, Samuel H., proposed Pres. 
Herbert Hoover as_ honorary 
member, A. L. A., 228, 279-280. 

Read, Albert C., elected chmn, or- 
der and bk selection round table, 
330 


30. 
Readable books in many 
Felsenthal, 284. 
“Reading as an aid to interna- 
tional understanding,” Boeckel, 
1 


subjects, 


“Reading interests of older girls,” 
Ferris, 306-307, 346. 

Reading with a Purpose courses, 
evaluated by Keppel, 257-260. 
“Recent economic changes,’”’ Hunt, 

227, 245-248. . 

“Recent developments in the L. of 
Congress classification,” Perley, 
300-301. 

Reed, Elizabeth W., 
Is round table, 323. 

Reference departments, administra- 
tion of, 310; in p. Is, 309-310. 

“Reference literature and work in 
fine arts,’”’ Wyer, 287-289. 

“Regional grouping of Ils: plan 
suggested for periodical purchas- 
ing areas,” Cannon, 331-333. 

Religious bks round table, 344-346; 
theological subject headings, 346. 

ee periodicals in a general 

** Lewis, 333. 

ae. on the conf. of the Assn 
of Special Ls and Information 
Bureaux, Oxford, England, 
1928,” Fletcher, 227, 248-249. 

Research, department at Headquar- 
ters, proposed, 270, 275; meth- 
ods of, 336 

Resolutions com., rpt, 229. 


secy hospital 


Richardson, E. C., cooperated in 
preparation of exhibit for 
Seville, 277. 

Roberts, Flora B., secy profes- 
sional training sect., 337; ‘“‘When 
to follow up side-lines in the 
small 1.,”’ 351-352. 

Roberts, Martin A., chmn college 
and reference sect., 307. 

Robertson, David A., “Preparation 
and publication of an annotated 
catalog of a bk collection for an 
undergraduate college,”’ 308-309; 
spoke on L. C. classification, 
301. 


Robertson, James A., editor His- 
panic American Historical Re 
view, 311. 

Rockefeller Fund, gifts to L. of 
Congress, 307, 308, 310-311. 
Rome, ist mtg of World’s L. and 
Bibliographical Congress, 232- 


Roosevelt Memorial Assn, council 
adopts plan to invite cooperation 
of, 0. 

Roosevelt memorial collection, de- 
scription of, 252-254. 


Salaries, insurance, and annuities 
com., rpt, 270-276. 

Sandoe, Mildred W., 
sect., 328. 

San Francisco P. L., music dept., 


secy lending 


9. 

a os om W., pres. A. 

L. L., 372 

Schmeckebies L. F., “Government 
and the ls,” 337-339; “Govern- 
ment statistics,’”’ 404-406. 

School Ins, educational Is, 350; 
elementary, 349; junior high 
sch., 349; large high schs., 349- 
350; normal schs., 350; private 
schs., 350; small high schs., 
349; training of, 335-336, 347- 
348. 


School Is, advocated by pres. N. 
A. S. L., 380-381. 

—sect., joint sess. with children’s 
Ins sect., 306-307, 346; mtgs, 
346-351; relationship to com. on 
educ., 349. 

—study of, in Graduate L. Sch., 
336-337. 

Schools, p. 1. cooperation with, 
303. 

“Science in periodical literature,” 
Bostwick, 331. 

Scott, Carrie E., chmn children’s 
Ins sect., 302; presented New- 
bery medal, 305; presided joint 
sess. children’s Ins sect. and 
sch. Is sect., 306. 

Sections, com. rpt, 226; creation 
of, 226, 269-270; relation to cog- 
nate committees, 268-269. 

Sevensma, T. P., Reston , ee 
of Nations, elected correspond- 
ing member A. L. A., 229. 

Severance, H. O., chmn com. on 
constitution and by-laws, rpt at 
gen. sess., 226; chmn periodicals 
round table, 330. 

Seville, Ibero-American exposition 
in, 277-278. 

Shakespeare Collection, to be 
housed near L. of Congress, 240. 

Shaw, Charles B., “With the wits 
and mimics,” 330. 

Shepard, Bessie H., “Some sug- 
estions for a central clearing 
ouse for bibliographies,’ 309- 
310. 

Sherman, Clarence E.,_ elected 
chmn I. bldgs round table, 329; 
“Extending the walls of the 
central 1.,”’ 328. 


Skogh, Harriet M., 


spoke about 
state Is as depositories for. gov- 
ernment documents, 340; “Uni. 
form organization for state |, 


activities,’ 392-397. 

Small p. Is., assts in, training of, 
356-359; buying bks for, 330; 
definition of, 351; extension ser. 
vices of, 352.354: round table, 
351-354; sidelines in, 351-352, 

Smith, Elizabeth M., elected chmn 
training class sect., 360; “Train- 
ing assts for sma all and medium. 
sized *” 356-359. 

“Some Fottich literary magazines 
of the 1890’s,”’ Casford, 330-331, 

“Some outstanding features of 
training class instruction,” Hop- 
kins, 335. 

“Some recent aids to research at 
the L. of Congress,” Ashley, 
307-308. 

“Some suggestions for a_ central 
clearing house for bibliogra- 
phies,” Shepard, 309-310. 

“Some suggestions by an _  in- 
truder,” Josephson, 369-370, 

“Some vital considerations in the 
training of the sch. In.,” Milam, 
335-336. 

South America, establishment of 
American ls in, 278 

Spain, American Library in, 278. 

Spaulding, Forrest B., spoke about 
radio broadcasting, 343. 

Special com. on _ sustaining and 
contributing oer ae tate au- 
thorized by council, 

S. L. A., gen. sess., 403. 407. 
-group mtgs: civic-social, 407- 
408; commercial-technical, 408; 
financial, 408-409; insurance, 
409; newspaper, 409-410. 

—joint sess. with A. L. A., 227- 
99 

“Special 1. in the —_ Bg 
Lydenberg, 227, 241-245. 

“Specialized cataloging in a one 
year 1. sch.,”” Mann, 335. 

Stafford, Judge Wendell Philips, 

‘Address of welcome,”’ 225, 236- 
237. 

Starbuck, F. D., presented meth- 
ods of evaluating children’s bks, 
306, 346. 

Starr, Helen, chmn 
297. 

“State author 
ton, 398-400. 

State documents, exchange of, 397- 
398. 


catalog sect., 


collections,” Thorn- 


State Law Index, 373. 

State Is, archives departments in, 
387-392; as depositories for gov- 
ernment documents, 340; cen- 
tralization of, 378-382; legisla- 
tive reference service in, 386- 
387; list of, 396-397; uniform 
organization of activities, 392- 
397. 


Statistical department at Head- 
quarters, proposed, 270, 275. 

Statistics, government, 404-406. 

Steele, Elizabeth K., acting chmn, 
art reference round table, 287; 
elected chmn art reference table, 
292; secy, art reference round 
table, 292. 

Story-telling, art of, 304-305; ra- 
dio broadcasting of, 344; value 
of, 303-304. 

Subject headings, factors in de 
a me 300; L. of Congress, 

301; in university Is, 301-302. 

“Subject headings for theology,” 

Pettee, 346. 

















headings in the United 
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“Subyec Burnham, 299- 


States Catalog, ‘ 


300. 

“Suggested changes in method of 
selection of publications by de 
positories,’ Tisdel, 339-340. 

“Suggestions on the content and 
method of eoming bk courses in 

as 


a lL training Haines, 
354-356. i? 

Summer schs, 358. 

“Survey of 1. work for the blind 


in the U. S. and Can.,” Irwin, 
227, 250-252. 
“Technique of helping the indi- 


Compton, 284. 
relation to busi- 


vidual reader,” 
Technology work, 
ness, 294-295 


Thornton, Ella “May, “State author 


collections,” 398-400. 
Tisdel, Alton P., ‘“‘Suggested 
changes in method of selection 


of publications by depositories,” 
339-340. 

Tolman, F. L., “Plan for 
classification of Is in N. 
state,” 375-376. 

“Training assts for small and me- 
dium-sized p. ls.,’”’ Smith, 356- 

9. 


the 
, A 


Training class sect., mtg, 
Training classes, 358 


354-360. 
; bk courses 


in, 354-355; instruction in, 335; 
regional, 358. 

Travel bks for hospital Is, 321-323. 

Treasurer’s rpt, 225. 

Trumpeter of Krakow, Kelly de- 
scribes background for, 256-257; 
received award of Newbery 
medal, 5 

Trustees sect., 376; mtg, 360-361. 
“Tying up with the movies: why? 
when? how?’ Freeman, 363-366. 

Tyler, Alice S., presented message 


to business Is sect., 293. 


“Uniform organization for state 1. 
activities,’ Skogh, 392-397. 

developed by 
Fund,” Kletsch, 


“Union Catalog as 
pod Rockefelle: 
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United States Catalog, subject 
headings in, 299-300. 
U. Bureau of Educ. See Edu- 


at. Bureau of. 
—Department of Agriculture. 
Agriculture, Department of. 
—government, information 
— by, 266-267; 1. 


“gy ‘s, Department of Agriculture 
and its relations to agricultural 
ls,” Barnett, 284-286. 

University ls, as depositories for 
government documents, 340-341; 
bldgs, modern tendencies in, 
329; resources of, 330; subject 
headings in, 301-302. 

Usher, obert J., elected mem. 
council, 230. 

Utley, George B., presented mes- 
sage to business Is sect., 293. 


See 


pro- 
service in, 


“Value of bks as a medium 
of inter-American cooperation,” 
Olaya, 314-316. 

Vance, John T., chmn com. on 1. 
cooperation with the Hispanic 
peoples, 312; presented rpt to 
council, 277. 

Vatican Library, assisted by Car- 
negie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace, 277. 

Veterans’ Bureau, cooperation with 
American Foundation for the 
Blind, 250; hospital 1, 319-321. 


Visual methods round table, 361- 
367. 

Vitz, Carl, chmn 1. bldgs round 
table, 329 

Walter, Frank, spoke about uni- 
versity 1. bldgs, 329. 

Waples, Douglas, ‘First year 
activities of the Graduate L. 
Sch., University of Chicago,’ 
336-337; “What we don’t know 


about Is and adult educ.,” 


283, 
284. 


Washington, George, address on, 
254-255. 
Weston, Bertine E., spoke about 


radio broadcasting, 344. 
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“What we don’t know about Is 
and adult educ.,” Waples, 283, 


“When to avoid side-lines 
small 1.,” Quigley, 351. 

“When to follow up side-lines in 
the small 1.,"” Roberts, 351-352. 

“When space is at a premium,” 
Dudgeon, 329. 

Whipple, Leon, discussed printed 
publicity, 342-343. 
Whitmore, Frank H., 
elections com. rpt, 230. 
Wilbur, James B., gifts to L. of 

Congress, 240. 
Williams, Alice, elected chmn 
small Is round table, 354; secy, 


in the 


presented 


354. 

Wilson, Halsey W., elected mem. 
council, 230; “World catalog of 
bks published in the Spanish 
language,”’ 316-317. 

“Winged horse sense,”’ Auslander, 
348-349. 

“With the wits and mimics,” 
Shaw, 330. 

Work with the blind, com., 250; 


present status, 251; round table, 
367-370; survey in and 
Can., 227, 250-252. 

Work with children, need for de- 
partment at Headquarters, 277. 

Work with foreign born, council 
deferred action on creation of a 
sect., 269; round table, 370-371. 

“World catalog of bks published 
in Spanish language,” Wilson, 
316-317. 

World L. and “ey Con- 
gress, Ist mtg, 232-233. 
Wright, Ida J., presented 
mendations of Com. 

mittees, 268. 

Wright, Margaret E., 
Is sect., 

Wyer, James I., “Reference liter- 
ature and work in fine arts,” 
287-289. 

a a 
227. 


recom- 
on Com- 


secy county 


Malcolm G., vice-pres. A. 
A., presided 3rd gen. sess., 


Yust, William F., presided 1. 
bldgs round table, 328. 
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A complete revision describing nearly 3,000 stand- 
ard books of reference and with full index which 
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ing works in many languages other than English. 
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department. 
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